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“BABY STUART”’—By VanDyck. (For text, see page 46.) 
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The complete Old 
and New  Testa- 
ment now published 
in a beautiful set 
that would adorn 
any library table, 
and in a form that 
is particularly con- 
venient for refer- 
ence and for con- 
tinued reading, by 
adults and_ chil- 
dren alike. 


SENT FOR FREE EXAMINATION 


HE great Book of Books ought to be 

read more by adults, and certainly 

a great deal more by children. Why 

is it not now read as it should be? 

Simply because most Bibles are 

either too bulky for convenient reading, or so 

small that the type is unreadable. Here, at last, 

is a remarkable Bible that not only invites read- 
ing, but makes it easy. 


Place this beautiful set in your home, in a 
conspicuous place, and one by one, in your idle 
moments, you will pick up and read these books, 
until in time you are completely familiar with 
this—“The greatest story of all the ages.” 
Children too will do the same. They will be un- 
able to resist it. And ‘by the time they are 
grown, they will really know the Bible, as they 
ought to. 


This makes a beautiful set of books. Each 
volume is bound in a rare embossed Croftcott, 
in de luxe style, resembling hand-tooled leather 
volumes. Each book is printed from new plates, 
made from absolutely new type, and is clear 
and easy to read. The paper is a high quality 
white-wove, equal to that used in $1.50 and 
$2.00 volumes. Yet the price for the entire 
thirty volumes is only $2.98, plus the few cents 
for delivery charges. 

No description, nor illustration, can do jus- 
tice to the beauty and character of this remark- 
able edition. Realizing this, the publishers have 
decided to send it to anyone interested, for free 
examination. Do not send any money, simply 
the coupon below or a letter. When the pack- 
age arrives, give the postman only $2.98, plus 
the few cents for delivery charges. If, after 
examining these books, you do not agree that 
they are worth from five to ten times the price 
—that this is a Bible in a form you must own 
—return it any time within thirty days, and 
your money will immediately be refunded. 
Can a fairer offer be made? 


LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORPORATION 
354 Fourth Ave., Dept. B-751, New York 
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Little Leather Library Corporation, 

Dept. B-751, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Please send me, for free examination, your edition of the Bible in thirty separate 
volumes. I will give the postman $2 98, plus the delivery charges, when the package 
arrives. This, however, is not to be considered a purchase, If the books do not in 
every way come up to expectation, I may return them within thirty days, and you 
agree to refund my money. 

Name — ORIN E IOC AD 

Address _—~ 

Ly enna piste 2... 


in bas relief. They are of heavy bronzed metal, Worth $1.00 to $1.50. Sold only with this 


We have had made for this set a beautiful and appropriate pair of Ten Commandment Book-Ends, 
LJ set, our price—6¥c. If desired, put cross in box, 
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Again She Orders — 
Chicken Salad , Please’ 


him she is trying to look her prettiest. If 
only she can impress him—make him like 
her—just a little. 

Across the table he smiles at her, proud of 
her prettiness, glad to notice that others ad- 
mire. And she smiles back, a bit timidly, a bit 
self-consciously. 

What wonderful poise he has! What com- 
plete self-possession! If only she could be so 
thoroughly at ease. 

She pats the folds of her new frock nervous- 
ly, hoping that he will not notice how em- 
barrassed she is, how uncomfortable. He 
doesn’t—until the waiter comes to their table 
and stands, with pencil poised, to take the order. 

“A chicken salad, please.” She hears herself 
give the order as in a daze. She hears him re- 
peat the order to the waiter, in a rather sur- 
prised tone. Why had she ordered that again! 
This was the third time she had ordered chick- 
en salad while dining with him. 

He would think she didn’t know how to order 
adinner. Well, did she? No. She didn’t know 
how to pronounce those French words on the 
menu. And she didn’t know how to use the 
table appointment as gracefully as she would 
have liked; found that she couldn’t create con- 
versation—and was actually tongue-tied; was 
conscious of little crudities which she just knew 
he must be noticing. She wasn’t sure of her- 
self, she didn’t know. And she discovered, as 
we all do, that there is only one way to have 
complete poise and ease of manner, and that is 
to know definitely what to do and say on 
every occasion. 


F OR him she is wearing her new frock. For 


Are You Conscious of Your 
Crudities ? 


It is not, perhaps, so serious a fault to be un- 
able to order a correct dinner. But it is just 
such little things as these that betray us—that 
reveal our crudities to others. 

Are you sure of yourself? Do you know pre- 
cisely what to do and say wherever you happen 
to be? Or are you always hesitant and ill at 
ease, never quite sure that you haven’t blun- 
dered ? 

Every day in our contact with men and wom- 
en we meet little unexpected problems of con- 
duct. Unless we are prepared to meet them, it 
is inevitable that we suffer embarrassment and 
keen humiliation. 

Etiquette is the armor that protects us from 





A Social Secretary for Life 


The Famous Book of Etiquette 
Nearly 500,000 Sold for $3.50 


Now Only $1.98 


We have on our shelves at the present time 
several thousand sets of the Book of Etiquette 
in the regular $3.50 edition. To clear the 
shelves quickly and make room for new edi- 
tions now being printed, Nelson Doubleday, 
Inc., makes this unusual offer: To the next 
few. thousand people who order the Book of 
Etiquette, the special bargain price of $1.98 
will be extended. In other words, if you act 
without delay you can secure the complete, 
two-volume set: of the Book of Etiquette at 
practically half the usual cost. 

Use the special coupon. It will bring the 
Book of Etiquette to you promptly, at the 
special bargain price. 











these embarrassments. It 
makes us aware instantly of 
the crudities that are robbing 
us of our poise and ease. It 
tells us how to smooth away 
these crudities and achieve a 
manner of confidence and self- 
possession. It eliminates doubt 
and uncertainty, tells us ex- 
actly what we want to know. 

There is an old proverb 
which says “Good manners 
make good mixers.” We all 
know how true this is. No one 
likes to associate with a per- 
son who is self-conscious and 
embarrassed; whose crudities 
are obvious to all. 


Do You Make Friends 
Easily ? 

By telling you exactly what 
is expected of you on all occa- 
sions, by giving you a won- 
derful new ease and dignity of 
manner, the Book of Etiquette 
will help make you more pop- 
ular—a “better mixer.” This 








famous two-volume set of 
books is the recognized social 
authority—is a silent social secretary in half a 
million homes. 

Let us pretend that you have received an in- 
vitation. Would you know exactly how to ac- 
knowledge it? Would you know what sort of 
gift to send, what to write on the card that ac- 
companies it? Perhaps it is an invitation to a 
formal wedding. Would you know what to 
wear? Would you know what to say to the 
host and hostess upon arrival? 


If a Dinner Follows the Wedding— 


Would you know exactly how to proceed to 
the dining room, when to seat yourself, how to 
create conversation, how to conduct yourself 
with ease and dignity? 

Would you use a fork for your fruit salad, or 
a spoon? Would you cut your roll with a knife, 
or break it with your fingers? Would you take 
olives with a fork? How would you take cel- 
ery—asparagus—radishes? Unless you are ab- 
solutely sure of yourself, you will be embar- 
rassed. And embarrassment cannot be concealed. 





Book of Etiquette Gives 
Lifelong Advice 


Hundreds of thousands of men and women 
know and use the Book of Etiquette and find it 
increasingly helpful. Every time an occasion 
of importance arises—every time expert help, 
advice and suggestion is required—they find 
what they seek in the Book of Etiquette. It 
solves all problems, answers all questions, tells 
you exactly what to do, say, write and wear 01 
every occasion. 

If you want always to be sure of yourself, t 
have ease and poise, to avoid embarrassment 
and humiliation, send for the Book of Etiquette 
at once. Take advantage of the special bargain 
offer explained in the panel. Let the Book of 
Etiquette give you complete self-possession; 
let it banish the crudities that are perhaps mak. 
ing you self-conscious and uncomfortable when 
you should be thoroughly at ease. 

Mail this coupon now while you are thinking 
of it. The Book of Etiquette will be sent to you 
in a plain carton with no identifying marks. 
Be among those who will take advantage of the 
special offer. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 
291, Garden City, New York. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 291 
Garden City, New York 


I accept your special bargain offer. You may send me 
the famous two-volume Book of Etiquette, in a plain car 
ton, for which I will give the postman only $1.98 (plu 
delivery charges) on arrival—instead of the regular price 
of $3.50. I am to have the privilege of returning the 
books within 5 days and having my money refunded if I 
am not delighted with them. 

Name 
Address 
Check this square if you want these books with the 


beautiful full-leather binding at $2.98 with same 
return privilege. 


S. are payable $2.44 cash 


(Orders from outside the U. 
S., $3.44 cash 


with order. Leather binding, outside U. 
with order.) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR pee PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach 
subseribers before the first of the month. It 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—For _ subscriptions 
in Canada add 380 cents; in other foreign 
countries add 50 cents. 

DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration, 

RENEWALS—To insure no_ interruption 


in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. 

ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS _ orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention ler the following month’s issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 


ete.) Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and cau be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 

AGENTS are wanted to peprenem, this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associ- 
ations, etc. Sample copies end all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 

OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 








fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving 
unsatisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 
ported to us immediately. 
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Editors’ Forecast 


a~—we HAT there is at least one spe- 
cially observed week the influence 
of which continues through the 
whole year is proved by the phenom- 
enal growth of the Thrift movement. 
As predicted on this page last month, 
the present issue contains an article 
on Thrift work in Mount Vernon, N. 
Y., and a Thrift play. In addition, we 
would call attention to Commissioner 
Tigert’s message on page 15 and to 
the suggestions made on page 16. 
February this year is more crowded 
than ever. A procession of figures 
marches across the calendar—good 
Saint Valentine, Lincoln, Washington, 
Lowell, and Longfellow. The 17th to 
the 23d is the National Week of Song 
(see page 69) and the same dates are 
boundaries for Good English Week. 
Our entertainment department will 
provide material for the more gen- 
erally celebrated birthdays, as well as 
a better-speech play. Then there will 
be one or two articles and some post- 
ers that will help teachers in their 
campaign for language improvement. 
The pages of construction work will, 
to quite an extent, have February 
themes—such as the double-page post- 
er “Maple Sugar,” “A February Draw- 
ing Race,” and designs for easily- 
made valentines. Other pages in the 
various series now running will give 
the usual bulk in this type of material. 
One of the most strikingly beautiful 
picture studies that we could offer is 
Millais’ “The Boyhood of Raleigh,” 
chosen for our February cover. The 
coloring is a delight and the subject- 
matter full of story possibilities. 
Health is emphasized in Miss Smith’s 
leaflet story, “Elf Early-to-Bed,” and 








PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 


Civic PostER—Easy Steps in Common Law. Nanette B. Paul... 21 
EpiITor1aAL—Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness. M. V. O’Shea 22 
ScHooL LEADERSHIP IN CIVIC IMPROVEMENT. Bent F. Larsen... 23 
THRIFT WORK AMONG UPPER GRADE PUPILS. Jasper T. Palmer. 24 
JOINTED Toy—Olone of Greenland. Bess Bruce Cleaveland._....... 25 
THE YouNG CITIZEN AND His HEALTH—I. Blanche B. McFarland 26 
AN INVENTOR WHO CONQUERED THE SEASONS. Carolyn S. Bailey 27 








PapPer-CUTTING PosTerR—Chores. Bess Bruce Cleaveland___.. 28-29 

A TURNING POINT IN PENMANSHIP INSTRUCTION—ParT III. Harry 
Houston 

WINDOWPANE CuT-OUT DECORATION. Winifred U. Selby... 31 

Poems WE LovE To TEACH—IX. Mamie Thomson Johnson_............ 32 

Jack Frost TAKES A Trip. John T. Lemos oc! BS 

KINDNESS WINS. Alma Paschall___ ee 34 


Boy Scout PosterR—V. Bess Bruce Cleaveland_. rae ieee S5 ees 
A SOCIALIZED DRAMATIZATION OF “THE BLUEBIRD. ” “Mary Blosser 36 
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THE GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET. Marie Ellis Hegler_ 38 
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Ella T. Leavy; A Whisperless School, Mabel L. LaRoche; How I 
Encouraged Parents to Visit My School, aie Watkins.40-41 
JANUARY SEWING ProJects. Mary B. Grubb... ee ee, ee 





How TO MAKE A HAND SLED. John T. Lemos. . 48 

PicturE Stupby—Van Dyck’s “Baby Stuart.” “John T. “Lemos. 46-47 

‘| AGRICULTURE LESSONS FoR JANUARY. Lewis S. Mills... 48 

A Pine NEEDLE Servinc Tray. Mary B. Grubb_.—- = 49 
RurAL SCHOOL AND ComMmuNITY—Experiences ofa country Teach- 

er—V; Compositions in Rural Schools, Rebecca Rice... = 50 

TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB._..----- 51-52 


PRIMARY METHODS AND DEvices—Leaves from a Visitor’s Notebook, 
Fanny Comstock; Japanese Village on a Window Sill, Marion S. 
Dimond; A January Doll Corner Project, Ruth Angelo; Bags for 
Feeding Suet to the Winter Birds, Mary B. Grubb; Organizing 
and Socializing Language, Ruby M. Potts 53-56 

SUGGESTIONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES—Discovering Individual Weak- 
nesses in Individual Operations, Mabel M. Richards; The Weekly 
Newspaper, Maude McClelland; | Around the Chemist’s Table—V, 

B. C. Hendricks; “Setting-up” Exercises for Daily Use—V, 
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’ maintain balance of subject-matter in 














in Mrs. McFarland’s account of a 
“milk campaign,” illustrated with pho- 
tographs of posters. 

“A Little Hoosier Maid,” “The Tuft- 
ed Titmouse,” and “The Girls Think 
of Their Dumb Friends” are the titles 
of stories by three contributors who 
are represented each month—Miss 
Bailey, Miss Hegler and Miss Paschall. 
In his “Agriculture Lessons for Feb- 
ruary” Mr. Mills will have Dick and 
Uncle Ephraim talk about the potato 
and cabbage families. Mrs. Johnson 
will present two patriotic poem studies. 

Although we mention each month 
such outstanding features as the above, 
it should not be assumed that we min- 
imize the value of the material con- 
tained in the various departments. 
Far from it. In large measure we de- 
pend upon the classified articles to 




















the magazine. So whether these dis- 
cuss methods iu teaching arithmetic, 
spelling, reading, geography, history, 
literature, and elementary science, or 
problems of management and relations 
between school and community, or any 
of a variety of other subjects, we be- 
speak for them your consideration. 
Primary Methods and Devices, Sugges- 
tions for Grammar Grades, Practical 
Ideas from Everywhere, Rural School 
and Community, and the Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club combined con- 
tain fully half the reading matter of 
each issue. So far as space permits, 
you will find it listed in detail reg- 
ularly in the Table of Contents on 
this page. A glance will demonstrate 
the variety of topics presented in these 
departments of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS. Under no other ar- 
rangement could we provide room for 
so many articles or for so many kinds. 


































Order Any of These Magazines and Books Now and Pay January 20th If More Convenient 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS | Normal Sg gy tag og Plans.. 
with The Pathfinder ...........s000. 
with Any Book in Class ar saeeness 
with Any Book in Class “B’’........ 


Do not put off ordering the magazines and books that you will need to 
You can save a substantial amount by taking 
advantage of our special combination pricees—AND YOU NEED NOT 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER UNLESS YOU PREFER. 


OUR CREDIT OFFER. By way of co-operating with teachers who de- 


use in your work this year. 


sire to place their orders now for any of the magazines and books listed| with Any Book in Class “C”........ 2.50 | ormal See ag 

below, and who do not find it convenient to send remittance with order, | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. a ~|Any TWO Books in Class “C”...... $3.00 
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the magazines and books to use during the greatest possible part of the year. ($3. 
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Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Co.orep CHALK, Box M, poz. asstp. 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil. aeeweeews 
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Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Ivv; Squir- 
rels; Grapes; Turkey; Birds; Pumpkins; Tulip; 
Cupid; Cherry & Hatchet; Fruit; Ship; ¢ chick. 


New Cuitp Lire CALENDAR SteENciLS, 22x34, Set 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Otner Stencits, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; May flower: Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Spread Eagle; W ashington on Horse; 
Colonial Relics; Flag: Uncle Sam; Bo Peep and 
her Sheep; Girl Holding C “alendar. 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. .25c 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches ae 20c 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each; Patriotic; Flow- 
ers; Easter; Brownie; Animals: Fruit, 10 for 12c 
Map Stencils, United States, Canada, or any 
Continent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. Size 


22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, 
each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each... .3¢ 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork...... 2 


Medium Stencils, sct of 50 for seatwork......35c 
Blue Stamping cae” Y%4-pound bag 
O 


5c 
NICKEL CALL’ BELL 
0 


Diameter 314 inches.......... ic 

Tickets, Good: Perfect; “Merit or 
On Time, 100 for......... 10c 

Latta’s 21 New Posters in i 
colors, 10 inches high....... 


Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 25¢ 


Flanagan’s School Supplies 


Graded Draw’g and Const. Bks., Nos. I to 8, ea..20c 
U. S. Hist. Game, 65c; World Geog. Game. .60c 
Seatwork Language Cards, Primary set....... 20c 
With Scissors and Paste for Silhouettes....... 25c 
Children’s Singing Games, by Hofer, Primary. .50c 
Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 75¢ 
Busy Hands Construction W, ork, by Bowker. . .80c 
Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton 60c 
Child’s Garden of Verse, 60c; 32 Just Stories. .60¢ 


Entertainment Books 





| SPECIAL || 
DAYS. Special Days in Primary Grades. . 30c 
mae ea@y All the Holidays.............4. 40c 
| GRADES Washington Day Entertainment, 40c 
Diaiogues for District Schools...35¢ 

— Nine Successful Plays........... 50c 
Humorous Drill & Action Songs, 40c¢ 

Pieces and_ Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday...... 35¢ 


Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra 


No. 1, per Ib. 95c; No. 2, 90c; No. 3, Sic: 
No. 4, 84c; No. 5, 80c; % in. Flat........ 97c 
Raflia, natural, best ‘grade, MOUNGs 6 6s006 0000. 22c 
Colored Raffia, name colors, per Ib.........- 80c 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per Ib........-+- 40c 


1 Ib., — extra 


Bass Wood Rulers, doz. 10c, wt. : 
By jp 


Hardwood Rulers, beveled brass edge, doz. 
Sex Hygiene Books 
Teaching Sex Hygiene...... , 62¢ 
Herself; Himself, each....$1.35 
The Man and the Woman..$!.10 


Primary Supplies 


ent penmanship copies — 














niatsans 


TALKS WITH WOMEN 
CONCERNING THEMSELVES f 


700 words, per sct......6. Oc 

| § Borders to Color........ 20¢ 

2B Pride Gards ssc snes co 8 l5c 

\Carbon — Pap~ Te 20x30, one 

= , my 2 : ihe «seas * 

25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks......... 5c 

12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22...20¢ 

Latta’s Business Exercise to play store....... 40¢ 

6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools..... l5c 

Classics, Etc., by F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
Evangeline, 7-8 Grades.........- 

EVANGELINE | The Great Stone Face, 7-8 Grades.. 7¢ 

Enoch Arden, 7-8 Grades.......- 7c 

The Gald Bug, 7-8 Grades....... 7c 

Reynard the Fox, Intermediate. . By i 

iH Story of Coal, Intermediate...... re 


, Child’s Garden of Verse, Intermed. . 7c 
=! Story of Washington, Intermediate. 7c 
Story of Peter Rabbit, Primary...........-++- 7c 
The Rainbow Fairy, Primary..........-eeeeee 7c 
400 Games for School, Home and Playground, $1.25 
Instructor Poster Supple ments Nos. 1, 2, ea...60c 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs.........+..-- 5c 
Little Plays and Exercises, Nos. 1, 2, 3, each. 33e 
Poems Teachers Ask For... 
How I Did It......... 


SEND MONEY ORDER 


secseseocoscnesoel 


EE SE 





| OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


READ THIS 


The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- 
tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds, 


prominent educators 
needs of primary and ry teachers. 


cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it 
A free with a purchase of sup 








With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases 


i| -_ in ee 
! 


K FOR TEACHERS— 


several 
the 


the efforts of 
who know 





= 
rice is $1.0 ! 
$5.00 cae of mis- 


| 
H 





Paper, Paste—Postage Extra 


Common White proies Paper, Ib., 15c; 
9x12, wt. 0% Ibs., 85c; rm. 6x9, wt. $14 Ib, othe 
eo White Drawing Paper, lb., 20c; ream 9x12, 


10 Ibs., $1.85; ream 0x9, wt. 5 Ibs...... 90c 
Manila Drawing Paper, Ib., i0c; am. 9x12, 
wt. 5 Ibs., 42c; ream 6x9. wt. 2% Ibs......21¢ 


Construction Paper, 18x24, asst. colors, 15 sheets, 

2 Ib. 35c; same paper 9x12, 50 sheets, 1 Ib, 22c 
Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c 
Light Weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets 18x 

24, assorted colors, wt. 2 Ibs., 36c; same paper, 

50 sheets, 9x12, wt. y 
Tough White Cardboard for sewing * cards or 

construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 6x9 

2 Ibs., 35c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 Ibs,...75c 
Bristol Board, 22x28, name color, dz. wt. 3 Ibs. 75c 
Writing Paper, — both sides, 8%xI1, 500 

sheets, 4 lbs., 85c. Good typewriter paper, 

8YxI11, 500 sheets, LB RE CCR ic 
Best Theme Paper, size 8x1014, ream, 5 Ibs.. 
Beginner’s Paper, 7x8%, ream wt. 3% l|bs.. 
Yellow Ruled Paper, ream, 8x10%, wt. 3 Ibs.. 
Oak Tag, best quality, 50 sheets _ 2 Ibs... 
Crayola No. 8, doz. boxes, 2 Ib., “Blendwell,” 

good wax crayons, 8 colors, <a a 2 Ib., 50c 
Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes, 2 lbs....... $1.00 
Gluey Paste, Y, pint, pint, tp 


b., 25c; 
quart, 4 Ibs., 00c: Ideal Paste Flour, Ib....2Ic 








Latta’s Economy Paste, % pint, ¥ Ib., 20¢: 
pint, 2 ibs:, 30e; quart, 4 IDSs ccecseese0< se 50c 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper, any color, per fold. Be 
Tissue Paper, any color, 24 sheets........... 24c 
Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24.......... 25¢ 
2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains, 35c 


Transparent Rice Tracing Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, 25c 

Latta’s New Crass Recorb, the 
four weeks plan, 180 names... 15c 

Latta’s New Class Record, the 6 
wks semester plan, 225 names, 16c 


Printed Outline Maps 


U. S.; Any Continent; State; Group 
of States. Any map for History or 
Geography. Assorted or otherwise, 

, 84x11 in., 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c 
World or United States, 11x17, for 25c. 





United States on Chart Paper, 24x36, 3 for. .25c 
U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 20c. 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Rubber Stamps, Two Inches High 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; Turkey; 

Santa; Soldier; Cupid; Bird; 

Nurse; Bunny; Chick; But- 

terfly, 3 for 25c; 12 for 85c 

12 Brownie Subjects, 1 inch 

high, with pad........ 35¢ 

Star Design, % inch..... 10c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in tin 

box, 214x314, inked... .25¢ 

oe Rubber Stamp Ink. bottle, 35¢ 


10¢ 


Box Asst. Rubber Bands, 
15c 


Sewing Card Floss, asst., 
Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch Work, bore 
44 inches, yard... cere 
Patterns for Cross-Stitch Work, per set. sheen 


Latta’s Duplicator—Postage Extra 





Size 7x10, wt. 4 Ibs., price $1.95; size 94x12, 
wt. 6 Ibs., price $2.90. =ach ‘complete with 
sponge ink and_instruc- 
tions. Pint refill, 2 Ibs., 
90c; quart, 4 Ibs., $1.75. 


Hektograph paper, 814x 
11, medium quality, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs. yo — 
quality paper, 9c. e 
ink, violet or black, 35c. 
Hektograph Pencil, post- 
paid, 12c. Fancy paper 
to make original hes 


45 sheets 

COPING SAW with G.. 
6-inch blades. . 
16 Coping Saw Patterns ng 
TACO. ACTUAD SMC. co 6.62.0: Oc 
Ticket Punch, Round hole. i> 
Tube Mending Glue....... 5c 

16 Manual Training as 
cises for 25c¢ 
Thirteen 
Patterns to 

cardboard 
with instructions.... 0c 

When Mother Lets Us Make Paper 
Box Furniture 1.25 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build. ....65¢ 
Six Loom Patterns to trace...... = 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs.. pita 
-$1.0 





Furniture 
trace for 
construction, 









Constructive Work, by Worst. 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener..... 


J. ‘S. LATTA, Inc., 


Ia 





Il ihe =e AHN al 
LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


§All Postpaid Unless 
{Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST 


35c from the total. 

Latta’s Book for Teac 
Primary Education, | 
Normal Instructor—Prin 
School Century, 
Progressive Teacher, | 


—_ Home Magazine, 





Printed Weaving Mats 





.50¢ 


ye i) 








Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 
and subtract 


with one of the following 


© WOR ei eiavcedis 
Kindergarten and First Grade... .$2.00 


eeley’s Question Book 1.25 


New Devices by ‘Hall & McCreary 








PRIMARY 
gE DUCATIONS 


OFFER 


Try 
hers 
year 
mary 





| ee $2.00 
12 issues. "35°50 


























Cloth Bound Story Books 





Size 634x634, assorted colors, half-inch slits, For the Children’s Hour, .$1.75 

printed on thick paper, to Mother Stories $150 

be cut out; 15 mats..... 15¢ More Mother Stories..... $1.50 

S s $1.54 

Mats, Cut-Out Firelight Stories .. totes $1.50 

; : : For the Story Teller...... $1.75 

Size 8x8, — Constructton = Friendly Tales ........... $1.75 

paper, assorted colors, half- = Tell Me Another Story... 81.75 

inch slits, all cut out and = Animal Stories .......... O06 

ready to weave, 20 mats, Hero Stories .......+:-- $1.25 

With WEAVETS... eee cere 30€ In the Child’s World...... $2.50 

500 Extra Weavers, like ~The Real Mother Goose. . .$2.00 

with Cut-out Mats......18¢ hild’s Garden of Verse...$1.50 

Biunt Point Scissors, 4% Grimm's Fairy Tales...... $1.7 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.25 RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in. % in., with figures, ink, pad, 


spacer, etc., 
box, 3 
Ibs... $1.95 





Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste. loc postage 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color.....16c not paid, 
Circus Pictures to Color and Paste. . loc Capitals, 1% 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color....... loc inch, tb. 
alee and 4 Pictures to Color. . loc ole, " tage 

ibbit and Bear Sewing Cards...... 6c e7 5 not paid. 

Mother — Sewing Cards a newae ++ Hoe I-inch type, 3. Ibs., $2.50; postage extra, 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards........ l6c Alphabets, Figures, etc., I-in. high, fine to 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards........ loc Paste for charts, over 2,000 characters. ..... c 
Familiar Animals Sewing c ards. .. 16c j 

Economy Primers, No. 1..... 20c; No. 2.....20c Popular Pictures 

SEPIA, lox20—Harding; Help- 


New Primary Language Cards 





print and script as shown. 
Each card 2%x3__ inches, 
printed alike on both sides. 





conjunctions, etc., 
vocabulary to prepare 
child for any 





dog 




















96 drawings with name in Talk; 


About 150 other words in 
print and script, including 
pronouns, verbs, adjectives, 


making a 
the 
primer or first 


reader. See them listed in 
“The  Beginner’s Outfit.’ 
Per set, 25c. 


ing Hand; Coolidge; Can't You 
keeding Her Birds; Song 
of the Lark; Stratford on Avon; 
Avenue of Trees; Angelus; In- 
nocence; Gleaners; Danceol the 
Nymphs; Windmill. La. 40c; < 
for $1.50. Latta’s Brown Prints \& 
of Washington and Lincoln, lox 
20, each 20c; both tor 35¢ 
50 Popular Pictures, 2'4x3, 20 
10 Indian Post Cards, asstd, 8¢ 
Book of 48 Indians, 7x, in native dress......2 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9 inches, 13 for. .25¢ 


Ideal School Supply Co. 











The Beginner’s Outfit Ji) Ideal Flowers to Color, per set.....15¢ 
A splendid collection of devices and supplies to N } } glideal Domino Cards, per set........ 20 
teach young children from the first day of school \s Flags to Color, 12 assorted, per set. 15« 
until they are prepared to use the primer. very WN/// Children of Nations to Color....... 15 
teacher who has used the Beginner's Outfit as list- \ Mother Goose Silhouettes, per set. ..25¢ 
ed below has been more than satisfied with results. \) a be inch canes, isst. colors, box. . 30¢ 
YQ / f vabet Cards for Se boy Se 
Order Any of the Following | NW Nomber Cards for Searwork, bon. “ise 
Word Chart, showing print and script........2 1000 Colored Sticks, asstd. 1 to 5 inches, box..48¢ 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy sen- Peg Board, 6x6, each 25¢; doz. $2.35; post. extra 
tences, four inches high, to trace.......... loc 3000 Shoe Pegs, assorted colors. . “2 «2 30€ 
Lasy Words to Color’ and to build sentences, 80 Parquetry Blocks, asstd. colors and forms. .20¢ 
large print and script in outline on white Wooden Beads, 144 asstd. forms and colors. .40¢ 
drawing paper, for tour pupils............ 10c Raflia Frames, round or oval, per doz........ l5c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils....25¢ Sectional Animals; © in box.... ie 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, Sectional Birds; © in box........ 
the other script, for tour pupils........... 28 = Phonic -~ Drill Cards, 50 phonograms 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils... . loc . 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..... loc Gummed Devices 
544 Lasy Sentences printed in script with light Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; 
red ink, to trace, for four pupils..... eee - LOC Turkey: Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims: 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts: 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils...... 30¢ Stars; Dots; Owls. Per box....10¢ 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, I-in., asstd 20 
__ high, 2,220 characters, for four a ies 20c = 1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... .35¢ 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 9¥2_ Prang Water Color Box, 8 pans and brush. 44e 
_x8%, each 15c; for four pupils........+... *50c Prang Water Color Box; 16 pans, 2 brushes. .90¢ 
Flash Number Cards for Teachers, Illus.....- 20c Literal Translations, Caesar; Cicero; Virgil, ea, 75 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in Set.....ee0- 45¢ Webster Unabridged Dictionary, wt. II lbs. $7.50 
Be Sure to Read This ebaers Gelie, sew oditien, 312 pases B bo 
The Beginner's Outfit for four pupils consists Story of the Bible—Foster. oe £300 
of the above list which amounts to $3.42, but we Handbook of Nature Study——Comstock.... 84.00 
will send all postpaid for only $3.05, Japanese Parasols, ea., 25¢; doz., 4 Ibs oer S, 2 
Note: Add 50c for each additional Pupil. ‘Japanese Fans, each, 8c; doz., 2 lbs........ : 
Same as above tor three pupils......+++++-$2.80 apanese Lanterns, each, 10c: dod., 2 Ib “Si. 00 
Same as above for two pupils.. +» $2.05 Jaren Crepe Paper for costumes, per fold. .25 
Same as above for one pupil.....seeseeee+$1.69 Dinehia Gasswnee Boot... 30c 
Paper Cutting ° mem Latta’s New Phonic — 7 
. a { > > t OW IC 
Latta’s 42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8...18c , Aldine Phonic Coeds $1.00 
44 Large Drawings to f} Reading and Phonics, Pri., 30c 
Color, assorted...... 30c 4 Teach Paper Folding. 25c 
Cut Out Book......... 60c Ball Teach Basket Making ‘25c 
12 Different alendars to be I U. S. History Outline for 
Color, 6x9 .....+0e- Uc 4 —- Student or Teacher......25¢ 
8-inch Clock Dial ..... 25c m Games and Plays; Smith...25c 
Arithmetic Cards, Etc. f Reproduction Stories..... 30¢ 
Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illus...... 20c 5 Re Pe hg ee ay il, fe 
Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers... .25¢ ooo White Pe he janet 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork...... 26c Teact Cla : ars i Gee age 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work. .18c each Pe CRE ees 6 25¢ 
Bradley’s Straight Line Cut-Outs Modeling Material—Postage Extra 
Eskimo Village; Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, 5 Ibs............ 25c 


Dutch Village; 
Arabian Village; 
Indian Village, 

Mother Goose ; 


Japanese Village; 
African Village; Pilgrim Village; 
Lincoln Village, complete each, 50c 
Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; 


Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals; each, 35¢ 


ORDER FROM 
NEAREST PLACE 





Laclede’s Sanitary Clay, lt F in oil, never eods 


ens, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, Green, pound, 29c 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Gree n, 
Blue, Grey Green, W hite, ee 32c 


18th Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
1225—7th Ave,, HUNTINGTON, W,VA. 








lies 

= mounting to not less than $10.00. Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, i low to Teach the Pris 

About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and_ twenty-three mary Grades...$1.25! 

ged . .-oree Shea 42 Paper Cutting Designs, po —- on, heavy ne board ready to agers Pathfinder, 1 yr. .$1.00 
ranches in a Nutshe size 5x8 inches...... 18c and make up ne set wit rass paper fast- | School Arts...... 3.0 ; 25 
paper, 96 pages..... 50c MC 1 otta’s Seat Work Book, eners, complete with instructions, postpaid......85c | PRIMARY. shapes | | Popular Ed, 1 yr. 3 00 ore Geographic, 1 yr...$3.50 
50 Drawings to Color 6x9, 25c EEUU CTSA 96 pages, paper......30c =~ Brass — Fasteners, 4 in., 100.......13¢ Etude, I year, $2.00; Pictorial Review 'T year...00e. 0 
oh ae og ang Draw’gs, 15c [Xi nee 12 Borders to Cet.» » «HB Beit, 76% $4 Ut, ZI Pigs cccecessct 5c | Everyday Plans, three volumes set... rere 5 
16 Cock Robin Draw’gs, 15c Senne) 50 Drawings, asstd. .20c 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9....15¢ Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in ‘silk cloth. .§ "$125 
16 Farm Story Draw’ gs, 15c . 16 Eskimo Drawings... wer 16 Birds in Colors, with description, and | Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus. Che Wrig hie "89°00 
30 Sewing Card Patterns, 20c 16 Circus Drawings....15¢ 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9....+....25¢ American Magazine, $2.50: Little Folks Magazine... $2 00 
30 New Sewing Cards. .22c 16 Hiawatha Drawings.. l5c Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for....... 18c | Marion George Plan Books, one for each “schoal sasath 
16 Mother Goose Drawings, 16 Pioneer Drawings... 15c Crepe Paper Posters, Patriotic, Easter, Val- | Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
to trace and color, 6x9, l5c 16 Three Bear Draw’gs, l5c entine, Japanese, 10 ft. x 20 in., each. ..25¢ if Primary or Intermediate, per copy, 40c; per set $3.50 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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41 East 42nd St. 


THE ART SERVICE BUREAU 


has answered these questions 


The following questions have come to our Art Service Bureau 
since the recent announcement of its inception. 
tive of the wide scope of the work now being done by the Bureau 


for teachers. 

From a state teachers’ college in the West ; 
“How would you organize a course in drawing and design for 
Industrial Art Students?” 

From a home economics teacher in the Northwest ; 
“What new craft problems related to costume and interior deco- 
ration could you suggest for high school girls ?” 
From the Pacific Coast ; 

“Can you help me plan school room decorations which my fifth 
grade could make for this special occasion?” 
From the South; 

“Could you suggest a tentative plan for art work through the year 
for Junior High School Boys?” 
And from the East ; 

“What course would you pursue in giving out work to deficient 
children who have a feeling for color and design ?” 
We are ready to serve you with your problems. 
Our Art Service Bureau is your Art Service Bureau. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


They are indica- 


New York. 
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Inattention 





Cheating 


Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 





How would you control 
Tnattention, Cheating, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- 
bornness, Bad — Temper, 
Crying, Practical Joking, 
Whispering, and other 
habits that hamper 
schoolroom efficiency? 

The Free Introductory 
Course points the way to 
a solution of all prob- 


lems of discipline that 
you. will encounter in 
your career. The meth- 
ods discussed also fit in 


with the newest school 
plans of Project-Problein, 
Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
celerated Classroom 
Work, etc. 

Don't be without this 
book. It means success 
in the all-important part 
of your life work—disci- 
pline control. For you 
surely must realize that 
the highest academic 
ability is futile without 
the other vital essential 
of proper discipline. 


Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 21, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF_ DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 21, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on my 
part, please send me at once Prof. 
Beery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline. 
PTAC oon 0.0 00.0 00:6 600006 000000 
Address 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The New Democracy in the Teaching of Eng- 
lish. By Walter Barnes, Head of the English 
Department, Fairmont State Normal School, 
Fairmont, W. Va.; Author of “English in the 
Country School,” etc. Cloth. 95pp. Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, Chicago. 

Any English teacher will find the 
reading of this book profitable. Mr. 
Barnes believes that English as it is 
taught at the present time is not truly 
democratic, and points out in detail 
why it is not. But he does not stop 
with destructive criticism; he has defi- 
nite, constructive suggestions to offer 
to overcome present conditions. His 
arguments are forceful and convinc- 
ing, and the average English teacher, 
whether or not she is able to follow 
fully the plan outlined, will find the 
book thought-provoking and stimulat- 
ing, throwing new light on aims and 
methods of teaching what should be a 
democratic subject. 


Good Citizenship Through Story-Telling. By 
Mildred P. Forbes, Instructor in Story-Telling 
for the Massachusetts University Extension. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 255pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

The need and opportunity for story 
tellers in the home, in the school, in 
the factory, and in the hospital are ap- 
preciated to-day as never before. 
“This book aims to show primarily 
how the story may be used with all 
ages by those educational and commu- 
nity organizations seeking the good of 
America and of the world.” Since, to 
secure satisfactory results, the story 
teller must have a thorough knowledge 
of the story, of the audience, and of 
the best method to use with different 
types of audience, this text has been 
prepared in relation to these needs. 
A few of the chapter headings which 
will indicate more specifically the scope 
and content of the book are: How to 
Prepare the Story; How to Tell the 
Story; Use of the Story in Teaching 
Americanization; Dramatizing the 
Story; The Child and the Story; The 
Adult and the Story; and The Teacher 
and the Story. The last-named should 
make a special appeal to teachers, 
since in this chapter the story as an 
aid in teaching the various elementary 
school subjects is developed in detail. 
At the conclusion of many of the chap- 
ters is related a suggestive type story. 

Of What Use Are Common People? A Study 
in Democracy. By Heinrich E. Buchholz (Eze- 
kiel Cheever). Cloth. 25lpp. $2.00 net. War- 
wick & York, Inc., Baltimore. 

A good deal of the thinking that 
goes into book form is second-hand or 
even third-hand. For a man to write 
upon questions of general concern from 
a boldly original viewpoint is rare. 
For such a man to be able to clothe his 
thoughts in forceful, smoothly flowing 
English is rarer still. Mr. Buchholz 
is both a thinker and a writer of 
distinction. As editor, publisher, and 
author during the last two decades he 
has come into close contact with many 
phases of American life. He has 
watched tendencies, not standing by as 
a cynical or amused observer, but pro- 
foundly concerned for the welfare of 
the country. He is not a professional 
reformer, and for such he seems to 
have small use. Many readers will not 
be able to go with him all the way to 
some of his conclusions. But through- 
out the book is stimulating. You must 
either agree with the author heartily, 
or disagree violently; you cannot be 
indifferent or bored. Mr. Buchholz’ 
thesis (if such it can be called in so 
unacademic a book) is that the “com- 
mon” people of America are being 
misunderstood by self-appointed in- 
terpreters and appraisers, and that as 
a consequence true democracy is in- 
creasingly endangered. Believing that 
“commonplaceness” is a characteristic 
which makes for stability, the author 
takes issue sharply with the ideas cur- 
rent in some circles to-day. He holds 
that the imposition of standards that 
are artificial is resulting in the disin- 
tegration of the American people—ra- 
cially, religiously, educationally, so- 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s -Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for 
the completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACH- 
ERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

Used for review ‘work in nearly every school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the union. 

47 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1214% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 


PALMER'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has 
been compiled to meet the need for specia! 
mental work in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Classes that study this book tkoroughly 
need have no fear of mental tests in any exam- 
inations, 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 12142% 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to procecd 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tions. Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3144x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00, 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps. 








REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 714x4 inches. Price 12c per doz.; 3 
doz., 35c. Send 12c for sample dozen, 





For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 

Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays,Motion & Pantomine 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
= Ses Minstrel Shows, 

lan ks, Make-Up-Goods, 
etc. For allagesand occasions | New Minstrel Shows, 
Large catalog Free. Musical Comedies, and Re- 
eee: DENISON & co, vues, suitable for high school 
*cnic ash, ept. 58, | and college presentation. 























There’s good news for every teacher 
on Page Seven. Right now is a good 
time to look it over! 








USE PAST EXAMINATIONS 

We publish past Examinations with An:- 
wers. Study these carefully and you wil! 
Pass any Teachers Examination or Civi! 
Service Examination that is offered jn av) 
State in the United States. These Exan:- 
inations were prepared under the direct 
supervision of Dr. Draper. Ph.D., late Com- 
missioner of Education for New York 
and former president of the University of 
Dr. Draper. Iilinois. 

Here are Examinations for Many Years Past with Answers 
These are known as “Question and Answer Books” 
There are 14 such Books and they contain 18 Subjects 
And the cost for the full Set is $2.50, Postpaid. 





4 Years of Exam. in ARITHMETIC,* with Ans. $ .25 
5 Years of Exam. in GRAMMAR, with Ans. .25 
4 Years of Exam. in GEOGRAPHY.* with Ans 5 
0 Years of Exam. in srneeine, with Ans 0 
4 Years of Exam. in METHODS with Ans, 3 
0 Years of Exam. in CIVIL GOVERNMENT, with Ans. 0 
0 Years of Exam. in AMERICAN HISTORY, with Ans. 

0 Years of Exam. in ENGLISH COMP., with Ans. 


20 Years of Exam. in SCHOOL LAW. with Ans. 
20 Years of Exam. in GENERAL HISTORY, with Ans. 
wi n 





AVMMSDOSOOOSE 


4 Years of Exam, in GEOLOGY, with Ans. 
4 Years of Exam. in SCHOOL ECONOMY, with Ans. -2° 
4 Years of Exam, in CHEMISTRY, with Ans. .2> 
4 Years of Exam, in BOTANY, with Ans. __.29 
*Solutions given toall problems. *Includes Physical. $4.90 
The above set of ‘‘Question and Answer Books’’ (Price 
$4.90), will be sent, postpaid, for $2.50; or any ten of the 
books for $2.00. If ordering for Class Use--the price is 
25 cents each, Postpaid. 

Ball Publishing Company, BoxN, Rochester, N. Y. 
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tellectualist. philosophers, and 


‘“ ” 

common eo le—which, in essentials Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern. painter 
h ld Po “eo true citizens in a been based on this general aim, an idea as well, A series of the highest: erate Sraprodtis tions, farntatisd 
snou inclu of progression being kept throughout. at moderate cost. Over 2,000 titles, the most popular being: 
democracy—that he feels compelled to A he o) tati f th The Angelus (Millet), “Can't You’ Talk?” (Holmes), Baby 
n unusually clear presenta ion 0. e Stuart (Van Dyck), Close of Day (AdanJ, Boyhood of Lincoln 
warn us of the disrupting agencies highly specialized team games is given, (Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), The Col- 
that he has observed in our national ghly sp osseum, The Forum, General Washington on Horse (Faed), The 
lif so that one not acquainted with them Gleanets (Millet), ‘The Horse Fair (Honheur ), Madonna "(Bo- 
17e. denhausen), Madonna of the Chair aphael) turn to the 
will gain an intelligent viewpoint of Farm (Troyon), Shephe prcleees and Sheep (Lerolle) , Sir Galahad 
The Theory of Organized Play. Its Nature | such standard games as baseball, bas- A atts), Sistine Madonna, (Raphael), Song of the Lark |(Bre- 
igni fi on H ower , Spir ( r wing 

and Significance. By Wilbur P. Bowen, M.S., ket ball, tennis, etc. (Corot), “rhe , eg "(Landseer) , Stratford-on- Kyou, Washington 


Professor of Physical Education, Michigan State 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 










cially. a of a eee | > oe 4 to “to give a sl ae 
that is superficial rather than funda- presentation o e many popu ar | || 

mental ian, in his opinion, the enter- | games, tests, and competitive sports al- | | Decorate Your Sc hoolroom 
ing wedges that will disrupt the body | ready in use.” It is planned primarily 
politic. He attacks in turn the “col-|to serve students in normal schools 
lege-bred aristocrats,” the “gentry of and in colleges; and since the authors 
manners,” the “political mugwumps,” 
the racially and religiously intolerant, 
the dictators in artistic fields, the in-|ing, they have aimed to give the stu- 
the | dent a general knowledge of the whole 
“dabblers” in racial regeneration. This play system, instead of instructing 
does not mean that Mr. Buchholz is 
either a stand-patter or against every- 
thing and everybody. Rather, he is so 
whole-heartedly for the great mass of The classifications of the book have 


believe that a recreation teacher should 
be equipped in a general way for teach- 


Framed Portraits 


him from the kindergarten standpoint 
of knowing a wide variety of plays, or Sie S0itk: ceeeeke ek 
from the coaching aspect of intensive 
knowledge of a few competitive games. 


(Leutze), The Windmill (Van Ruysdael). 


. . 
Fine Photogravure Portraits 
of Washington, (as_ illustrated), Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson, 
and Warren G. Harding. Size 22x28 inches. Price each (un- 
framed), 75 cents; two for $1.40; three for $2.00, postpaid. 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak, 
black or brown frames complete with frame and glass and se 
curely packed for shipment, each $3.90; any two $7.50; any 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


Normai College, Ypsilanti, and Elmer D. Mit- Vitalized Teaching. (In Riverside Educa- Size 22x28 inches. Price each (unframed), 
chell, A.M., Director of Intramural Athletics | tional Monographs.) By William Car] Ruediger, Any of these subjects supplied beautifully hand-colored at: Each (unframed 
and ‘Assistant Professor of Hygiene and Public | Professor of Educational Psychology in the any five, $7.75. 


Health, University of Michigan; Authors 


pp. $2.40. A. S. Barnes and Company, New | Company, Boston. Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames to suit the » of the 
York “ e ” subject, picture complete with frame and glass and ready to hang, securely packed for shipment, 
i . . ‘ Much good in small space” may $4.15; any two, $8.00; any three, $11.85; any four, $15.70; any five, $19.55; express extra. 
The Practice of Organized Play. Play Acti- = 3 . 
vities. Classified and Described. By Wilbur truthfully be said of this little book. hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, add “65 cents to Cost of each.) Catalog mailed free, 
Bowen, M.A., Professor of Physical Education, | Let no one be alarmed by the fact that : 7 
Michigan State ge Cotaee, big eve ah and it is one of a series of “monographs.” Special Day Books for February ; 
Fae es ehitic Health: University of Mick | There is no marshaling of statistics, | || a rtimcans fusion” Mutte'ste aaron dah pie sows setae wal Pet 
. . . ‘ tions O04 pages, rice 40 cents. 
igan. Illustrated with diagrams. Cloth. 218pp, | 20 array of Cases, no delving into the Sands Wikkine Mask, Contains 12 National vatiiot ices th. iniailnns Pelle cana: 80 daeeeida’cus 
$) A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. | depths of some particular method, but and aiiscellancots som ash are a es. Per ‘copy, 18 cents; per dozen, wa— 
= - ncoin Da nter t 3 os Cs t 60. pages. , 40 ce 
The content of The Theory of Or- only a sensible, sane, fair minded dis Washin ton Day Entertainments. ay ©. Sindelar: ie pages, "Eien. as ae. 
ganized Play is based on four general | cussion of teaching as it is to-day. Good Things for degen and Lincoln Birthdays. | Iy, Marie Irish. 115 paxes. | Price, 36 cents. 
. . ; ; ? ne lly in History-Land, or mpses o ashington. th F, A. U. Painton. A ve finn \ 
lines of thought: a background for President Suzzalo, in his editor s m ington’s birthday play in 4 acts, for 8 or aoe Sues and é air Is. ; Time, 1 i ic e + hy Price, 280. 
the play movement; an analysis of the troduction, prepares one for this sort 
phases of the movement; a study of of book. Professor Ruediger can talk Popular Teachers’ Hand Books 
the types of play activity and methods hi eo as a! — _ ao Primary Beat B4 ork, Sense Training , - Methods and Material for Com) rosition in 
1s classes, nader e ree headings PAMNOU—BIIG, gob cto ere cnes . ntermediate and = Gramoiiat rraite 
of organization ; and the consideration “ ic 7 66 gs Number Games for Primary Grades— Deming as - $1.20 
of the place of play in education. | “The Problem of Verbalism, Ex Harris-Waldo g5 | One, Hundred’ Stories “for” Reproduction 
Petrol z fe ‘a 1 EOE Ort irre F , 
With each chapter is given a biblio- hibiting Subject-Matter, and | En- Practical and Artistic Basketry—Tinsley. 4.00 | Prisnury” Lamitiage’ Stories—Deninis, | Bo 
graphy to assist those who desire to listing the Activity of Pupils,” is giv- Games and Rhymes for Language, Teach Best Alemory Gems—Sindelar.....5.... .30 | 
ing in the First Four Grades—Deming. .85 Morning Exercises for All the Ye: 
make a further study of the subject. . o large amount of sound advice we Two Hundred Games ‘That Teac *h Smith 1.00 Sindelar ss tas ans ee, a : 1.00 | 
Various games, plays and athletic to how a teacher may get the desired sg = How to Teach Phonies—Calkins: ./ 22222 180. | 
g » play h h * . . . Language Games for All Grades—Deming One uatren Lessons in Nature Study | 
sports are taken up only in a general results through a judicious application Ok, OMe eevee eeee ee eeee ree. .80 acca ta tah washes wed oes 12 
eee rer 1.20 Easy Things to Draw—Augsburg. 22222: 45 
way in this volume, detailed explana- he gsburg 
ir 1924 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools, led free e 
tions for these being given in Volume Over 25000 schools have taken ad- quest. Every teacher should have a copy! It'is a guide book to the best of everything 


II—The Practice of Organized Play. 
The latter makes no claim, however, 
to offering new suggestions for games; 


: a of | Teachers College of George Washington Univer- 
“The Practice of Organized Play.’’ Cloth. 402 | sity. Cloth. 110pp. $1.20. Houghton Mifflin 





past few years. “There’s a Reason.” 
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$1.10; any two $2.00; any five, $4.80, pos 30; 
), $1.75; any two, $3.30 
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vantage of our liberal offer during the | || BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 1B, 17 East Twenty-third St., CHICAGO | 


“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 
Read Page Seven. pie athe tea al 
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TEACHERS SUPPLIES FOR ALL — 


MERIT CARDS 


JOINTED ANIMALS 
Ten Animals in_ sections 
to be cut out and jointed, 
making movable toys. Size 
7 x 9, heavy card, with 
brass a Per set. 
No. 6050 ..........40 cts. 


OR BIRDS 
In natural colors. Cut in- 
SRE. to strips. Teacher may cut 
them into smaller parts. 
No. 8003—Set of 6 Animals in box....35 cts. 





No. 8002—Set 6 Birds in box........ ..35 cts. 
KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS 
Per Dozen 


No. 100—Blunt, Jap handles, polished — 
No. 200—Blunt, nickel plated, 4 inch.... 1.85 
No. 300—Sharp, nickel plated, 4 inch.... 1.85 


SILHOUETTE DESIGNS 

Black paper, outlines on reverse side, ready to 
be cut _ For scrap books, poster work, bor- 
ders, etc. 

No. sos! IDEAL set, seventy animals, birds, 
children and other ‘designs. Price = set 
No. 8050" MOTHER GOOSE, twelve artistic 
drawings of Mother Goose favorites, 8 x 12 
inches, Per set... ..ccccsocscers wis ain deeU Cle. 


HIAWATHA SILHOUETTES 
Twenty excellent designs on heavy cardboard. 
Give complete story of Hiawatha. Large 
enough to be seen across the room. Price per 
BOE. 05000000000 o00 p00 ceevese OTe 45 ets. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


One dozen assorted timely stencils....50 cts. 


PRICKED SEWING CARDS 


Set 4—Price, per set, designs in envelope with 


HEROUEROUIN. 0.6.00 0:6: :0:0:0.06 00 8.00:s:0¢0lseen eee 30 cts. 
Set B—3'% in. square. Assorted designs. 100 
cards in box..... biebb008 0540 00d eEReS 45 cts. 
Set C—4x5% in.. “Assorted designs. 100 
cards in DOX. covccccccccccccecscce -...70 cts. 


The biggest value 
ever offered and 
a very handsome 
;series. Fifty de- 
signs in a set, 
simple in outline, 
interesting in sub- 
ject, and correct in design. Printed on heavy, 
firm board, they are easy to handle. 











OUR NEW TEACHERS’ CATALOG LISTS HUNDREDS OF THINGS FOR TEACHERS OF EVERY 
GRADE. IT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING. YOU ALWAYS GET QUICK SERVICE FROM— 
**THE HOUSE THAT MAKES FRIENDS AND KEEPS THEM.’’ 





BLACKBOARD ERASERS GUMMED STARS 


No. E1l—Noiseless, Dustless, well made. Per _ 


MPD. de as Gig Sones ialcck siaseais ce binws-0.8 $1.45 oe ge Stars _in Gold, Silver, 
Red, Green or Blue. 100 of col- 

BLACKBOARD ‘COMPASS or to box. Per box, 12 ets.; 3 
Extra strong and adjustable, each.......60 ets. BONG vee tte sécteceseracesdn Gee 


PICTURE BINDING 
114 in. wide, 6 yds. to roll. Mahogany, Walnut, STAFF LINERS 
Green, Gold, Ebony or White, per roll..16 cts. Handy for teaching music, penmanship and 


CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS mathematics, Simple and preatod used. Each 
ere Che Ceeenbe errr eter ere Ceeéeacenas 40 ets. 
Blackboard Chalk, gross.........+......50 ets. ; 
Dustless, gross ........... Cvecccccecese 560 GbR DESK OUTLINE MAPS 
No. 8 Crayola, 12 boxes..........e...2-. $1.10 or : 
Blendwell Wax Crayons, 12 boxes...... 50 ets. — =e, any continent, state or assorted 
Colored Crayons, 12 sticks brightest made 25 cts, Sceccece rr Cree Te eee eovcee cocceedO Cte. 


PRIMARY RULERS CLOCK DIALS 


No. 80 Line—Scaled in eighths, quarters or For teaching ti Thick d f 
halves. Varnished hard maple, per doz...30 cts. Well made cad atheentive, a ad 2. 








Teachers’ and Pupils’ 
Premiums 


Send us your name, name of school, and ad- 
dress. We send correct number of good pen- 
cils for your pupils to sell at 5¢ each. Then 
send us the proceeds of the sale and we ship 
the premium at once. 





PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag, 50 PREMIUM NO 6—Permoplast Modeling 
pencils. Clay—-100 pencils. j 
PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener, 50 PREMIUM NO. 7.—Ten Pupils’ Panto- 
pencils. graphs—100 pencils, 

PREMIUM NO. 3—School Thermometer, 50 PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher’s Panto- 
pencils. graph—60 pencils, 
PREMIUM NO. 4-15 Blackboard Stencils, PREMIUM NO. 9—20 copies “Golden Book 
50 Pencils. of Favorite Songs’’—100 pencils. 

NO. 5—Declaration of Independence, orig- PREMIUM NO. 10—25 copies ‘“Supple- 
inal Script, 50 Pencils. mentary Classics’’-—100 pencils. 





Send for Circular N. P. which fully describes new premiums and Special Offer of free 
personal visiting cards for Teachers, 














DON’T DELAY — HARTER PAYS THE POSTAGE — ORDER TODAY. 





Exchange five of 
them for Five Merit 
Card; five merit 
ean be exchanged 
for 25 merit and 
these for 100 merit. 
Then comes Certif- 
icate of Honor. 

One Merit Card, pe 








oy 100.. 


Five Merit Card, per 100 


Twenty-five Merit C 
One Hundred Merit 


ard, Per GOG..scces kl 
Gicase 
Certificate of Honor, per doz...........25 


Card, 


AN 





PICTURES, FLOWERS, CALEN. 


DARS TO COLOR 








Birds to color, full instructions with each set 
of 10 characteristic poses, 6 x 9 inches, No, 
507—price for set of 10...........-+0000-200 
Landscapes to color, 6x9 inches, good variety. 
ON ee | eee err, 20 ets. 
Three big sets to cut and color. No. 15 Cir- 
cus pictures. No, 16 Peter Rabbit. No. 17 
Mother Goose, 6 x 9 inches, 16 pictures in each 
OG Ne Oe BOR iiicccececsccnececsen 20 ets. 
Calendars of Flowers to color. No. 506, per 
Tn CCL ON CEL RTT CULO TCE TOE 18 ets. 
Per dozen sets. POOLE CURT OCEC TET $1.80 
Calendars to color. No. 502, per set....18 ets. 
On GUC NADU C66 c Caciereccisacnceaeds $1.80 


POSTER and CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


A wide range of colors 
demands, suitable f 


tion and poster wor 


Poster paper, 100 sheet assortment, 9 x 
MN aa 3-0 ad. Go PERRET KO ob ek oe 10 
Construction paper, 50 sheet assortment, { 
DOE DENG cicacenscukecancsecaceavecees 40 


or all 


k, 


to meet 


all 
forms of 


schoolroom 


construc- 


NUMBER AND LETTER CARDS 


Over 275 number cards 1 inch square, on very 
heavy board, printed in bold faced type. 


MEO MON BOGsicnks Gencdeeeeesaceeseese 35 


The capital letters are 
square, small letters 14 x 1 


cardboard. No. 248 


Per 


on 


cards 


inch, 


CALENDAR PADS 


1 


No. 


cls. 


inch 
Very heavy 
BOE. ccccccsecs 35 cts. 





Make your own 
calendar for 1924, 
ideal New Year's 
Greeting. 14,x1 
inch, last sheet 
gummed for easy 
attaching. No. 
O, price per doz- 
en pads .....1l5c 





JANUARY—1924 
tT W T F 


Ss M 


6 7 
13 14 
20 21 
27 28 


; 
15 
22 
29 


2 
9 
16 
23 
30 


3 
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24 
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18 
25 











2048 East 71st St., 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS” ~ 





SSS | | of what is best in present-day school- 
“Keeping Well More Vital thanGetting Well” | | room practice. The fourteen pages on 


| “Projects” alone are worth the price 
e e > ] 
Lippincott’s 


HEALTH SERIES 


to see school life steadily and see it 
Will Show the Children How 





ae a 


whole were impossible to those who 
make the strongest claims as its inter- 
/preters. A book, therefore, which 
shows true perspective and a_ keen 
sense of the relative importance of 
pedagogical principles and methods, is 
deserving of a warm welcome. 

Methods in Elementary English. An _Intro- 
duction to the Teaching of Good English in 
Speaking and Writing. By Nell J. Young, for- 
merly of the Minneapolis Public Schools, and 
Frederick W. Memmott, Principal in the Public 
Schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. Cloth. 238pp. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 

To the teacher of elementary Eng- 
lish is here offered a wealth of sugges- 
tion and definite help not only in basic 
principles but in material to be select- 

dren the most impor tant — of eg — ed and devices to be employed in her 

living and sanitation sed extensively wit 

excellent results as basic text in Hygiene and teaching of English. The contents 

Physiology and as a supplementary reader. — pater rtm d a be — i 

rst, second, and third grades n the 

HAVILAND~—Modern Physiology, Hygiene 4 ? . 

and Health, - (Brand-new series of three first grade one, two, and three sen- 
| books from grades 1V to VIII inclusive). tence compositions are stressed, while 

Primer—The Most Wonderful House in the in the second and third grades build- 

World—A Basic Text on the Mechanics and ing of power in sentence and para- 

Hygiene of the Body.....+..+sseeeeeeeees 80c 

Book I—The Play House—Basic Text in graph structure and training in cor- 

iste Minglbats -socecsaccascoveavncsncesct UM rective English are emphasized. Over 

Book Il1—Good Neighbors—A Study in Vo- seventy pages are devoted to language 
/ cational and Community Hygiene. games which drill children in correct 

usage. It is a book to be recommend- 
ed as thoroughly practical and modern 


BROADHURST~—AIl Through the Day the | 

Mother Goose Way..........-..eseeee055 75¢ | 
For Second Grades 

Presents in a unique manner adapted to young 

children the most important principles of 

healthful living. Beautifully illustrated and | 

artistically decorated. | 


JONES —Keep Well Stories for Little oo | 


For Third and Fourth Grades 
Considered the best method for teaching c hil- 


Every chapter ends with Things to Do, 
Things to Remember and Things to Think 


ROE 50056 504h6 5005066 0446054868005 000E8 96c in method. 
_ os aggapeabinepecseedleyne Bie: pi Action Poems and Plays for Children. By 
Nora Archibald Smith, Author of “‘The Christ- 


(For High School, Home Economic Classes 
and the Individual). A text book of personal 
and public health presenting a veritable mine 
of information. Fills a long-felt need, 


mas Child,” ete. Illustrations by Anne Merri- 
man Peck. Cloth. 169pp. $2.00 net, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Nora Archibald Smith is well known 
as a skilled writer of stories, verse and 
plays for children, In this little book 
she has met the need of short enter- 
tainments for special occasions, partic- 
ularly of dramatizations which can 
be quickly and easily prepared. Fif- 
teen “action poems,” or tableaux with 
rhymed accompaniment, are included, 
with full directions for staging and 
costuming. Each poem is intended to 
be given by a reader, who may hold 
the manuscript. The other children 
need only to rehearse for their poses 
in the pantomime illustrating the 
verses. Thus there are no parts to be 
learned, as in the usual play, and for 
that reason the entertainment can be 
quickly prepared. Several of the 
dramatizations are based on rhymed 
versions of popular fairy tales, such 
as “Briar Rose” and “Jack and the 
Beanstalk’; some are adaptations of 


Liberal terms of Introduction. Write for Information. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


East Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


hotographs 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 

































PHOTOS $ Mother Goose rhymes and others are 
25 24% x 3% 1.50 pantomimes of familiar poems for 
children. 







Two Hundred Games That Teach. By Laura 
Rountree Smith, Author of ‘Primary Seat Work, 
Sense Training and Games.” etc. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 154pp. $1.00. Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago. 

Laura Rountree Smith, through her 
children’s stories which have frequent- 
ly appeared in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS, has become known to 
many readers of the magazine, who 
will be glad to learn of this book of 
children’s games prepared by her. The 
games included are intended to teach 






Send your remittance 
and original photograph 
to the agency of which 
you are a member or 
to us. 














Want a good Basket Ball or Volley 
Ball for your school? Look over Page 


inneapoli inn. 
Minneapolis, Mi —* 


| 
Ea meee... aan ag: 6 
bg Malagee of thousandsse cool 
FREE! FR 
escent u FRENCH, 28West 38th., NewY ork. 











The Hazard Teachers’ Agency, 
704 Globe Building, Mi 
Over thirty years of honest and efficient i to teach- 
ers and school boards. S. N. RISTEY, Manager. 











102 East Third Street, 


GHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY ‘tists: 2s 


Western Vacancies already coming in for 1924. _ Enroll now. 
Experienced Personal Service. Certification regulations furnished all members. 





501 Smead-Simons Bldg. 


Free Registration. 





A Medium Between School Boards and Pro- 
~—. Teachers. ENROLL NOW and get 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY sewn Poche EAROL, NOW ce es 


Hurst Building, Buffalo, N. Y. ditions. FREE Registration—Why Wait? 
L. E. PORTER, Manager. 28 years experience as teacher, principal and placement work. 


[ THE OLDEST 
BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY NATIONAL AGENCY 
FORTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE {S OUR STORY 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING,  vpREsS FITHER OFFICE: CHAMBER =! COMMERCE BLDG.,, 
CHICAGO, ILL. PORTLAND, ORE. 




















January 1924 











Service Important to Teachers and Superintendents 


We maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States under gne man- 
agement (under the personal direction of Ernest E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago). 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago. 

Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington. 

The Evanston (Ill.) office specializes in public school work, particularly the grades. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 

The Chicago office of Education Service, 19 S. LaSalle St., is headquarters for 
various forms of service as well as grade teachers. Let us tell you of our special 
facilities for service to teachers and schools. 


You are cordially invited to make our parlor-room office at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
your headquarters for conferences or for mail during the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence, February 24-28. Free stenographic service to school officials. 


Teachers Who Wish the Best Positions 
2 the best schools, must use the same service the em- 


oyers in the best schools use when they need teachers— 
WiestERN REFERENCE SERVICE. Free enrollment. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N., 


Department of Education 



































418 GATES BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 2p, ihe Better 





Free ree ie ce Unexcelled Service. 


=. ge 
"ROCKY MTT. TEACHERS 
AGENCY . 


410 U.S.NatT. BANK BLDG.DENVER,COLO. 
Ws. RurFer, Pu. D., MGR, 


ALBERT 








The Home Office, Denver, registers only graduates 
from at least a two year course above the high school. 


Branch Offices: 
ORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., - Chicago 
Other Offices: 





























GRADE TEACHERS 
much in demand at high- 
est salaries. Our clients 
pay best salaries. H you 
want promotion send for 


ifth A - k 
Symer Buildin =~ Denver booklet “TEACHING 
. 39TH YEAR Peyion Building, - - Spokane AS A _ BUSINESS.” 








70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many Calis for primary and grammar grade teachers, Vu. O;. PRATT, Mer. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PRES. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY _ TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD posrmones for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC, THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
321-323 University Block, ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


We are constantly in touch with the BEST ay Paes SALARIED 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SCHOOL: s in the E AS a And eo AD DV ANC ~ saunas TalRTY to 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. 
“A Teachers’ Agency 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “*"shetWond* 


MAY ONDERDONK. Gicecese, 
AT HOME and familiar with conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. Enrollment FREE to College or Normal 


School Graduates. 
Write: R. W. CRIST, Manager, 117 West Copper Avenue, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency o's ricinatstins™ 
- D. WALpRIP, Principal Township 
"ines School, Streator, Illinois.” 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Other Office: 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Write, PAUL YATES, 620 South Michigan Avenue, 
Teachers’ Agency and 


B I xX B Y @ B R e Employment Counsel 


An understanding of the practical as well as the psychological side of selecting teachers. 
managers has had many years of experience in teachers’ agency work. 80 W. Genesee St., 


M 9 
Twenty years of conscientious service to t n 
3 officers in Washington, Oregon, ldaho. Montane yt an Haw Wie nal 
have placed us in a position ot confidence and tr ust te oat ool 
Pr a Sa eT Oty Write for our Year-Book. 3 ERE 


HUNTWORTH, Mer., 723 Leary Building. Seat le. 
DENVER - COLORADO 


risk Teacuers’ acency. ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


TEACHERS WANTED. Allkinds. Contracts waiting. 
National Teachers Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. 
Offices : Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 


BEARE’ TEACHERS AGENCY 
30 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
TEACHERS [iy tescurns scexcr. meson, KY 
READINGS, PLAYS, ENTERTAINMENTS 


Catalogue A—Free Catalogue B—Free 





One of our 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy. 
Manager. Vo Position. No Fee, 

















Many good teaching positions still open 


in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelpiia 


TE ACHERS furnighed for all positions. 


, employers. Registration free. BRAY? ON 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 FRANKLIN ST., PROVIDENCE, PF. |. 





Nocharg: to 








TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. Write for applica- 
tion form. Cooperative Instructors’ Ass’n., Marion, Indiana 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words, Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H. ARNOLD. Cedar Falis, lowa 


GRACE D. WILSON COMPANY 
2116 East 83rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
‘‘Write Us Your Needs.’ 
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LUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL—FREE 
Read Our Wonderful Offers! 


WE will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rub- 
ber Eraser Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents 
Each. Each pencil is suitably inscribed—“Sold for the Flag Fund.” After 
the sale remit us the proceeds and we will send you at once, all delivery charges 
prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSO- 
These flags are made of regular flag cloth, : 2 
fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with Heavy Canvas A Necessity in Every 

















For Your School—Free of all Cost! 


AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


EMERGENCY 
INSTRUCTIONS 





We are making it easy for your pupils to secure this useful 
cabinet without any cost whatever, 


A complete outfit which should be in every schoolroom. Contains 
all things needed in case of accidents—cuts, burns, sprains, etc. How 
often have you_wished just such a kit were at hand? Accompanied 
by Instruction Book carrying out Red Cross ideas, Size 12 in. high. 
by 3% in deep. Made of hardwood, oak finish, with paneled door to 
keep out dust and dampness. Comes ready to hang wherever desired. 


We will give one of these High Grade Cabinets complete, for the 
sale of only Four Gross of our Pencils at five cents each. 




















This Handsome Metallic Full-Revolution 
Thermometer with Large NINE INC 

Dial Given Free of all cost for the sale of 
only TWO Gross of our Special Pencils. 


Warranted Accurate. Easily read across 
\ the Schoolroom. 

4 This Thermometer combines many fea- 
ures not embodied in any mercurial or 
Mliquid thermometer. It is of beautiful de- 
Eysign and finish and an ornament to any 
| schoolroom or office, It is warranted ac- 

curate and can be easily read at a much 
greater distance than a thermometer made 
on any other principle. Finished in either 
Oxidized Copper, Regular Copper, Black, 
Nickel, Brass or Special in White Enamei 


with Black Dial. 

For the sake of your own and the pupils’ health, you should have an 
accurate ‘Thermometer in your schoolroom, We are making it easy for 
you to secure one free of all cost. Send for the pencils today and see 
how quickly the pupils can earn one of these serviceable instruments 
for their school without any expense whatever. 
















WE STILL HAVE 


A limited number of these 
Beautiful Flag Sets, consist- 
ing of a Large Five Foot 
S. Flag, Fast in ie all 
seams securely sewed Heavy 
Canvas a and Metal 

complete 
with Polished Hardwood 
Staff, Brass — Ball, 
Rope and nag | Gal: 
vanized Holder for at- 
taching to windows, 
buildings, etc. Just the 
Alright size to carry in 
yythe School Parade! 
While the supply lasts, 
we are giving a set Freo 
for “es, sale of Two 
gross our _ pencils. 
Packed. ‘complete in a 
Neat Metal Edge Box, 
delivery charges  pre- 
paid. 








Brown Pictures of Noted Men. We furnish these, 


Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If larger Schoolroom! 
flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for the This Large Sharpener with Spe- 
sale of two gross pencils, a fifteen foot flag for a three gross sale, an eighteen po phan mig RM A. A 
foot size for a four gross sale or a twenty foot flag for a five gross sale. gle Gross of Pencils! Saves time 
For interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted on poe Al cog t  R ny 
Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear for a one gross sale or a four foot flag the proper point is secured! No 
of this kind for a two gross sale. nny FS RE. gw - 
Our liberal plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful "Re 
flags without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. in a few minutes of their spare time! 
THIS LARGE SIZE RED CROSS FIRST NO SCHOOLROOM IS COMPLETE THE NEW MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH 
AID CABINET Without _one or more of our large Framed Carbon PLAYS ALL RECORDS 


size 16 x 20 inches, in Handsome Solid Wood Frame Victor, Columbia, Emerson, Okeh, Edison, Pathe, ete. 


and Dust Proof Backs. Each picture 
Special Transparent Waterproof Finish so it can be 
easily washed or dusted without injury to the picture 
in any way. You may have the choice of George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Woodrow Wil- 
son, Gen, Leonard Wood, Gen. John J. Pershing or 
Marshall Foch for the sale of only ONE gross of our 


pencils. 


We are the only firm in the pencil premium business 
giving away the Large Pictures with Genuine Solid 
Wood Frames—a point well worth keeping in mind. 
During the past few years we have placed over seven 
thousand of these pictures in schools in all parts of 
the country and if you are not already well supplied 
you should secure one or more of them at once. The 
pupils will prize them all the more by having earned 


them by their own efforts. 











We also give your choice of any of the following detached Svom ae base, 
large size Religious Pictures in Heavy Wood Frames cneg y a — se Y 
for the sale of only ONE gross of our pencils, Exercises, etc. This Set 
Christ at Gethsemane The Good Shepherd comes to you securely pack- 
Sacred Heart of Jesus The Guardian Angel ed, all delivery charges pre- 


Sacred Heart of Mary Christ Taking Leave of TWO gross of our Special 


Madonna His Mother encils. Can , asier Ww: 
A : a you imagine an easier way 
St. Rita The Crucifixion pe securing such a Beautiful Set of Silk 
an 7 Seper , ane ay sg ov Flags, ioe your Be mool? The came ost of 
rist in the Temple e Sistine Ma n ies ags, i eg ‘loth witho 
Master Is It I? ‘ Jesus, Martha and Mary staffs and base—«ive n for the sale of 
Ruth and Naomi St. Cecilia ONE gross of pencils. 





given a 





This Wonderful Phonograph given FREE for the sale of 10 
gross of our special pencils. 

By our liberal pencil selling plan, we are putting this High 
Grade Phonograph within the reach of every school. No school 
is complete without a Phonograph. 








During the past year we have had 
so many requests for Foot Balls, 
Basket Balls and Volley Balls to be 
given as premiums for pencil selling 
that we have added these articles to 
our list for the coming season. We 
offer the choice of a Genuine Leather 
Foot Ball, Basket Ball or Volley 
Ball for selling only ONE gross of 
our pencils. Only by purchasing in 
large quantities direct from the factory are we able to 
make this remarkable offer. The above premiums are 
made of genuine leather, best 
workmanship and are guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 
We send them charges prepaid 
by Insured Parcel Post. Your 
pupils will certainly appreciate 
a premium of this kind, espec- 
ially when they can be pro- 
cured so easily. 











This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Met- 
al Base for Attaching to the 
Wall, given FREE for the 
sale of TWO Gross of our 
pencils, These Handsome 
Flags are of the Finest 
Quality, mounted on Ebony 
Finished Staffs with Gilt 
Spear Head. Makes a Beau- 
tiful and Patriotic Orna- 
ment for the Schoolroom 
and as the flags are easily 


paid, for the sale of only 














antee prompt shipments. 


to make one full quart of the finest blue black writing fluid. 








Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance! 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days 
in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present 
every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods, a handsome reproduction in 
colors of the famous painting ‘“‘Washington Resigning His Command of the Continental Army.” ‘This beau- 
tiful historical picture is given entirely free of charge in addition to the regular premium chosen for the 
pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher’s Desk, 
something that will be found useful every day and will last a life time. Simply sign the coupon and mail; 
we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and 
quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guar- 


In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still—send 25c and get enough 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 








NI-Jan, 24 occcrcccescccccccsoccccceccce eoccccccccccses 19.... 
The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 
Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid........ gross of your 


Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
receipt of your remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre- 
miums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


Teacher’s Name......... Coes oecrerccececsccsscncccecvccoscece eocccccee ee 
Teacher's Address........0++eessees PYPTTTTTTTLIT TT TTT ETT 
Name of Prin. oF Supers. ccccccccccccccccccececce eéseceas deveveeescads ° 
Address of Prin. or Supt........... eececcoccoccecce eccccecece Oeccceccese 
Name of School or Dist. No.........- PPPUePETTETITITiTiririr rire rere tri 



































VALENTINES 


Valentine Day may be made a most delightful occasion by devising a 
post office in the schoolroom and allowing pupils to send valentines (bar- 
ring comics) to each other. bale 

We have selected our line of valentines very carefully, realizing the 
importance of offering something suitable for children, both in design and 
in the sentiment of the verses. Teachers need not fear that any of these 
valentines contain unsuitable or offensive verses. We have selected every 
design aiming to please the most critical. 

Envelopes are Included with all designs marked E. All valentines are sent postpaid at prices listed. 


Captivating Cut-Outs 


No. 1045-E. “HAPPY CHILDREN.” Tiny tots 
having fun and doing chores. 3%4x8% inches, A folder of 
unique design having a heart-shaped window. Twelve 
designs, including a bicycle rider, a swimmer, etc. & 
for 10 cents; 25 for 46 cents. 

No. 1053-E. “WHOO-HOO! MY VALENTINE.” 
Both girls and boys with the most dangerous eyes, Embossed 
on a brilliant red heart folder with a witty verse inside. 
Six designs, all new. 34%x3% inches. 36 cents per 
dozen; 50 for $1.40. 

No. 1044-E. “WE’RE DRESSED IN OUR BEST.” 


Dainty children playing in a flower garden, Six designs. 





No. 1053-E 





_—_ 21%,x4 inches. Easel back. Especially suitable for the 

No. 1044-E silliest children, 6 for 10 cents; 25 for 46 cents. 
No. 1024. “A FLOWER FOR MY VALENTINE.” An unusual idea, artistically expressed. 
ea > 


Twelve designs, including Tulip, Pansy, Water Lily, Morning Glory, Sweet_Peas, Rose, etc. 
natural colors,’ Appropriate verses, 2%x3 inches. 10 for 10 cents; 50 for 46 cents. 
No. 110-E. NOVELTY FOLDERS. A great 
favorite with the smaller children, Five juvenile 
designs: Swinging, Stealing Hearts, Hidden 
Hearts, Little Artist, Hearts and Tarts. 3x4 
inches. 4 for 10 cents; 26 for 50 cents. 


No. 1041-E. “WE'RE UP IN THE AIR.” 
Twelve designs. 2%x3% inches, A folder of un- 
usually clever design so cut out that the chil- 
dren are really in the air. Some are riding a 
big bird, others are in an aeroplane, and others 
on the moon, etc. Decorated with gold and 
delicate colors. 6& for 10 cents; 25 for 45 
cents. 

No. 1057-E. LOVABLE LASSIES. 
inches high. Daintily dressed and shy. 
3 for 10 cents; 12 for 35 cents. 

av No. 1025-E. LITTLE FRECKLE FACES. Six de- 
a "Pie: signs, 4 boys and 2 girls. Humorous verses. Good col- 

B/N ors. %8%x5 inches, A real favorite. 10 for 10 cents; 

o> ' &O for 46 cents. 





Standing 4% 
Six designs. 








PS is" 
rd xo No. 1042-E. ADORABLE CHILDREN. Engaged in 
WF ey / pleasant pastimes. A folded cut-out card with window. 
\ *~" ) Beautiful coloring. (Twelve designs for small children, 
e eS y Terse verses. 2% x3% inches, 6 for 10 cents; 26 

> for 45 cents. 
\ ecu No. 1043-E. ALL DRESSED UP. Dainty little girls 
\ in prim little dresses, all ruffles and lace, some holding 
bg jiosegays, others holding hearts, | Mounted on scalloped ig 

hearts. Six designs, 2%x4 inches. 6& for 10 cents; 

No. 1043-E 25 for 45 cents, No. 1110 


No. 1110. Happy Hearts, Cut-out hearts, 2%x8 inthes. Embossed in brilliant colors, Cheery 
verses, Six beautiful juvenile designs. Suitable for both boys and girls, 12 for 10 cents. 


Valentine Movies 


All children love these movable valentines. The quality is excellent, being made from 
cardboard. ‘The sentiments are clever. The designs are up-to-date and amusing. All 
numbers followed by E are inclosed in envelopes, All valentines are sent postpaid. 


Loom No. 1079-E. LIVELY BOYS AND GIRLS. 

\ Twelve new designs, unusual in coloring and action, 

. Girl and Wrist Watch, Girl and Ring, Girl and 

Bird Cage, Baseball Fan, Proud Boy, In a Boat, 

etc. 6 inches high, Movable hands and eyes, 
5 cents each; 25 for $1.00. 










No. 1094-E, LITTLE PALS. A _ great fa- 
vorite. Moving eyes and hands. 8%x5% inches. 
Ten new designs: Roller Skating, Packing a 


Trunk, Under an Umbrella, Playing a Piano, etc. 
10 cents each; 95 cents for a dozen. 

No. 1078-E. ROLLICKING ROCKERS. A 

i novelty. Will stand alone and rock, 5x5 inches. 

te { Four designs: See-Saw, Up in the Moon, In 4 

Bright colors and 






—" " —-—<—d Boat, In a Rocking Chair. 
No. 1094-E adorable children. 6& cents each; 25 for $1.00. 
No. 255-E. BUSY BOYS AND GIRLS. They stand alone, (a 


Some have movable eyes and some have movable arms, A No 1079-E 
popular series of 20 designs: Reading a Letter, Cutting a ‘ 


Cake, Spelling Love, Beating a Drum, Little 





, agp Prize-fighter, A Vain Little Girl, ete. 5%x6 
P nara * inches. & cents each; 50 for $2.00. 
‘ ? eS No. 270-E. THE CHILDREN’S FA- 
VORITE. 7x3 inches. Three designs: Hid- 
| “4 den in an Ice Cream Cone, Hiding Behind a 
e 4 Lollipop, A Dressed-up Lollipop. Movable 
le Pd parts. A sweet surprise. 6& cents each; 50 
[gf for $2.00. 
==" >» No. 241-E. PUSSY AND PUPPY SE- 
Vis RIES. 5x5% inches. Mechanical, Always 
No. 255-E hungry and playful. Seven designs: A Dressed- 


up Puss, Dog Drinking Milk, Puss 
Enjoys a Lunch, Playing a Piano, 
Dancing Dog, Dancing Cat, Puss and 
the Gold Fish, 5& cents each; 60 
for $2.00. 


No. 467-E. KITTEN AND DOG 
SERIES. They can really play. 
7%x6 inches, Three designs: Pretty 
Puss, Mischievous Dog, An Armful of Kittens. 140 
cents each; $1.00 per dozen, 

No. 459-E. ROSE AND PANSY SERIES. A most 
unusual arrangement of sliding petals revealing children. 
Gx6 inches, 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen. 

No. 416-E, HIDDEN TREASURES. 7x7% inches, 
They stand alone. Our most clever series of mechanical 
novelties. Nine designs: Under an Umbrella, Boy Hiding a 
leart, In a Refrigerator, Old-fashioned Girl, Carrying Her 
Ileart in Her Handbag, Hidden in Her Muff, Hiding a Heart 
in a Bureau Drawer. 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen. 

See choice line of Lace Valentines advertised on page 17. 

All orders filled day received. 


Address 


PAINE PUBLISHING CO. 
Main and Fourth Sts., DAYTON, OHIO 


Everything For Teachers 
Ask for Catalog No. 241-E 





No. 1078-E 





No. 270-E 








No. 416-E 


—e 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


elemental truths through play, and 
they may, for the most part, be used 
at any time during the school day 
when relaxation and change from rou- 
tine work are desired. They are 
grouped as follows: Games for the 
Littlest Ones; Games to Teach Color, 
Time, Direction, Right and Left; 
Games to Teach Days of the Week and 
Number of Days in the Month; Games 
to Teach Names of Trees, Birds, Flow- 
ers and Fruits; Games to Teach Polite- 
ness; . Language Games; Number 
Games; Health Games; Games to 
Teach Safety; Festival Games; Story- 
Play. Games; Miscellaneous School- 
room Games; and Games for the Play- 
ground. Several of the games are 
original with the author, and we are 
assured that all have been found to 
lend themselves to natural, free, and 
whole-hearted play. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Buffalo Bill’s Life Story. An Autobiography. 
Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. Cloth. 320pp. 
$1.00. Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 

Goode’s School Atlas. (Physical, Political, 
and Economic.) By J. Paul Geode, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Geography, University of Chicago. 
Cloth. 145pp. $4.00. Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Francis W. Parker School Studies in Educa- 
tion. Vol. ViI—Social Science Series: The 
Course in History. 75 illustrations. Paper. 
200pp. 45c postpaid. Reprints of Course for 
each grade and for high school, 10c each. 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 

How to Put on an Amateur Circus. By Fred 
A. Hacker and Prescott W. Eames. With pho- 
tographs and sketches by the authors. Cloth. 
112pp. $1.75. T. S. Denison & Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Getting Ahead as a Teacher. By Charles A. 
Duke, Introduction by Calvin Coolidge, Presi- 
dent of the United States. Illustrated. Cloth. 
sesee. Handy Book Corporation, Harrisburg, 
a. ss 

The Debater’s Guide. Revised and Enlarged. 
By John H. Arnold. Cloth. 315pp. Handy Book 
Corporation, Harrisburg, Pa. 

A Teachers’ Manual to Accompany the Mc- 
Murry and Parkins Geographies. By A. E. Par- 
kins, Ph.D., Professor of Geography, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. Paper. 55pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Jolly Tinker. A Book of Models and De- 
vices for the Handy Boy and Girl. By Frank 
M. Rich, Illustrated. Cloth. 139pp. $1.00 net. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

The New Larned History. For Ready Refer- 
ence, Reading and Research. Based on the 
Work of the Late J. N. Larned. Now Com- 
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pletely Revised, Enlarged, and Brought Up to 
Date, With a Large Number of Text Illustra- 
tions, Maps, and Charts. In 12 volumes, Vols. 
V and VI. Pages 3543-5350. Cloth. Sold by 
subscription. C. A. Nichols Publishing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 

The Book of Sports and Games. Edited by 
Walter Camp, Author of “The Daily Dozen.” 
With 12 diagrams and 16 full-page illustrations, 
Cloth. 400pp. $2.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

The Progressive Road to Silent seating. 
(Fifth Year and Sixth Year.) By William L. 
Ettinger, Superintendent of Schools, New York 
City; Edgar Dubs Shimer, Associate Superin- 
tendent, New York City; and James J. O’Regan, 
Principal of Public School No. 77, New York 
City. Illustrated. Cloth. FIFTH YEAR: 
300pp. SIXTH YEAR: 362pp. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, Newark, N. J. 

How to Teach Spelling. (In “Modern Edu- 
cation Series.”) By Daniel J. Beeby, Principa! 
of the Oglesby School, Chicago. Paper. 39pp. 
35c. The Plymouth Press, Chicago. 

Children of Many Lands. (Human Geography 
by Grades: Book One.) By James Fairgrieve, 
M.A., Fellow of the American Geographical So. 
ciety; and Ernest Young, B.Sc. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 128pp. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 

Homes Far Away. (Human Geography by 
Grades: Book Two.) By James Fairgrieve, 
M.A., Fellow of the American Geographical So- 
ciety; and Ernest Young, B.Sc. Illustrated 
a 144pp. D. Appleton and Company, New 

ork. 

The Silent Reading Hour. (First and Second 
Readers.) By Guy Thomas Buswell, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago, 
Author of ‘Fundamental Reading Habits: A 
Study of Their Development,” etc.; and William 
Henry Wheeler, Co-authdr ‘‘Wheeler’s Graded 
Literary Readers with Interpretations,” etc. 
Illustrated by Lucille Enders. Cloth. FIRST 
READER: 182pp. (Teachers’ Manual, Intro- 
ductory Lessons, and Lesson Outlines, in same 
volume, 57pp.) SECOND READER: 246pp. 
(Teachers’ Manual, Introductory Lessons, and 
Lesson Outlines, in same volume, 46pp.) Wheel- 
er Publishing Company, Chicago. 

Sheet-Metal Work. By Marion D. Trew, In- 
structor in Sheet Metal Work, Washington 
Junior High School, Rochester, N. Y.; and 
Verne A. Bird, Director of Industrial Education, 
Public Schools, Utica, N. Y. Illustrated. Heavy 
paper. 64pp. 85c. The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Il. ; 

Essential Language Habits. (Books One, Two, 
and Three.) By Esther Marshall Cowan, Some- 
time Teacher of English, Northeast High School, 
Kansas City; Annette Betz, Teacher of English, 
Kansas City Junior College, formerly Grade 
Teacher, Scarritt School, Kansas City; and W. 
W. Charters, Professor of Education, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Author of ‘Teaching 
the Common Branches,” etc. Cloth. BOOK 
ONE: Illustrated, 278pp. BOOK TWO: Illus- 
trated, 309pp. BOOK THREE: 439pp. Silver, 
Burdett and Company, Newark, N, J. 

How to Teach Phonics. (In “Riverside Edu- 
cational Monographs.’’) By Mary B. Dougherty, 
Instructor in Education, The Johns Hopkins 
University. Cloth. 89pp. $1.20. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

When the Fates Decree. A Play for Students 
of Vergil. By Grant Hyde Code. Cloth. 5lpp. 
$1.00. B. J. Brimmer Company, 384 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 

The Little Shakeresses. A play for girls. By 
Carla F. Rosenthal. Paper. l15pp. 40c. Old 
Tower Press, Chicago. 





mu Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency «. 


C. H. MERLEY, MANAGER 


410 PYTHIAN BLDG. _- ’ ; 
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| Play 
POLARIS 





GREATEST GAME OF AGE 
ENDORSED BY BEST EDUCATORS 
TEACHES ABOUT STARS AND PLANETS 
FUN AND EXCITEMENT FOR ALL 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS NEED IT 

PRICE $1.00, with entertaining booklet about the stars. 


Peeecccccces cooced 


1403 NEW YORK AVE., N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE POLARIS CO., | 
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your order in early, 





Individual Name Pencils 


With any Name or Short Inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold 

For an inexpensive gift for general distribution, nothing can equal these pencils, neatly 
imprinted and packed in handsome lithographed boxes of three, 

Solve the gift question for special occasions such as Birthday, Graduation, and the Holiday 
Season by placing your order for “Individual Name” Pencils. 

REMEMBER— it’s the useful gift that is most appreciated. Make up your list and get 


We furnish these in Beautiful Lithographed Boxes, containing THREE High Grade Hexa- 
gon Pencils, with any name or short inscription in Genuine 22kt. GOLD at 30c per set. 
In_ lots of six sets or over—25c per set postpaid. Pencils furnished in assorted colors or 
your choice of any of the following: Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Lavender and Gray. One 
gross with name of school or any other short inscription desired—$5.50 postpaid. 

Remittance can be made by check, money order or stamps, suit your own convenience. 
Twenty-four hour service is our motto and satisfaction guaranteed, : 


Be sure and write all names very-plainly. 


The Osborne Specialty Company, 38-40 Main St., Camden, New York 


**The Gift Useful’’ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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The Easiest Way In the World, 
to Learn Music 


FREE BOOK Tells How - 


tionizing the teaching of music! 

Thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren everywhere, who, a little while ago 
didn’t know one note from another are now 
playing their favorite in- 


A WONDERFUL new method is revolu- 


made clear, simple. Even children seven to twelve 
years old have become excellent players by means 
of this remarkable easy way which is arranged in 
the form of a wonderful home-study course in 
music. 

The lessons you get—even from the start—show 
you how to play regular pieces 
of music—perhaps a hymn or 








struments. This amazing 
new way teaches you to 
play in your spare time 
at home without a teach- 


See How Easy It Is To Learn. 
Music This New Way— 


lullaby, or a patriotic song! 
After a few lessons you will 
amaze your friends with your 
ability to play even difficult 
pieces. You will learn faster 





er! So positive is the in- la) 
ventor of this remark- 


than many others who have 
studied under private teach- 





able easy method that 
he guarantees to teach 


ers! So sure are we that you 
can learn music in a surpris- 








you to play your favor- 
ite instrument or it need 
not cost you a cent. 

You don’t have to know the 
first thing about music to 
learn to play your favorite in- 
strument this new way. You 
don’t need to have a great deal 
of time to spare. You don’t 
have to spend money on pri- 
vate teachers. You learn in 
your spare time at home with 
no strangers around to em- 
barrass you. 

Anybody who has learned to 
read and write can quickly be- 
come an accomplished player, 
by means of this delightful 
new method. Just as ‘you 


always F. 








The first note shown above is F. 
er you are singing from notes, playing the 
piano or banjo or any other musical in- 
strument, that note in the first space is 
The four notes indicated are 
F, A, C, E, easy to remember because they 
spell the word “face.” 

Certain strings on the mandolin, certain 
keys on the piano, represent these same 
notes—and once you learn them, playing 
melodies on any instrument is largely a 
matter of following the notes. 

You, can learn. to. play your favorite 
musica] instrument at home, without a 
teacher. This article tells about the amaz- 
ing new method of teaching that reduces 
all music to its simplest form. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Everyone who mails the coupon below is 
entitled to a free copy of “Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home,” 
trated: Folder which shows in detail how 
amazingly easy it is to learn to play | 
through this wonderful new method. No 
obligations, mail coupon now. 


ingly short time that we are 
willing to guarantee satisfac- 
tion or refund your money. 
Can anything be fairer than 
that? 

Every day hundreds of en- 
thusiastic pupils write and tell 
us how quickly they learned 
to play this new way. Most 
of them learned in ninety days 
—some even sooner. Mr. J. R. 
David of Lockport, Ind., re- 
ports that he was able to play 
the saxophone after only two 
lessons! I. R. Cronston, of 
Oroville, Calif., writes that 
her two boys, ten and twelve, 
are making wonderful 
gress and really enjoy their 


Wheth- 





besides an Illus- | 











learn to build letters into 





words, sO you now learn to ; 
blend notes into delightful melodies. From the day 
you begin, your progress is easy, rapid, sure. Be- 
fore you realize it, you will be playing the instru- 
ment you always longed to play. You will find this 
new method as fascinating as a game. You will be 
eager to read through and follow the wonderfully 
easy directions. All the difficult, confusing, tiresome 
parts of music have been eliminated. The playing 
of melodies has been reduced to a simple, easy-to- 
understand method which any one can follow with 
ease. It is a “print-and-picture” method, each step 





lessons. And any lessons that 
can interest young boys must 
be intensely interesting. Miss Blanche Garrison, 
eleven, of Lufkin, Tex., writes that people could 
hardly believe she learned to play so beautifully 
—without a teacher. But she did, and so can you. 
There isn’t the slightest doubt about it. 

Haven’t you often wished you could play some in- 
strument? How many an evening’s pleasure has 
been utterly spoiled and ruined by the admission, “I 
can’t sing,” or, “No, I’m sorry, but I can’t play.” 
Why be satisfied to sit quietly and listen to others, 
when you can quickly learn to play the piano, the 


pro- . 





* 





violin, the mandolin, or any other instrument you 
prefer? Why not be popular yourself, a social fa- 
vorite? You will be welcomed everywhere. Music 
will open the door to many wonderful new oppor- 
tunities. A great many of our students are to-day 
earning extra money through their musical ability. 
Hundreds have joined bands and orchestras at 
splendid salaries. Others are teaching. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


It costs you nothing whatever to find out all about 
the new simplified method of learning to play. If 
you are interested in music, if you want to learn 
how to play the mandolin, the violin, the piano, or 
any musical instrument whatever, just clip the cou- 
pon and mail it—that is all. We will send you at 
once the handsome free book “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” which tells all about the new, 
simple, “print-and-picture” 
method of learning to play. 
In addition you will receive 
an Illustrated Folder which 
shows you just how amaz- 
ingly easy it is to learn music 
this new way. 

Perhaps you do not have 
the instrument you want to 
play. Let us know, and we 
will supply it—either for 
cash or on credit. But be 
sure you send for the free 
book now. 





Please write your name and address very plainly, so 
that the book and folder will be sure to reach you. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


61 Brunswick Bldg., - - New York 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

61 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Please send your FREE BOOK, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” a free copy of your illustrated folder 
and particulars of your Special Offer. I am interested 
in the following course: 


Name of Instrument or Course 


Name 


Address . bea . os 


State 


City —.- 
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FANCY DRESS COSTUMES 


for Masquerade Parties and Entertainments 


To meet a popular demand, we offer a line of cos- 
tumes, made of suitable materials, well sewed, attractive 
and Jow-priced. Complete in every detail except shoes, 


stockings and mask. We make every effort to fill orders 
correctly, When so filled costumes cannot be returned 
or exchanged,  Fot children’s costumes, order by age; 


for adults’ costumes, give chest measurement. 


CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. Sizes: Age 8, 10 and 


12 years. Price, $2.50 each, postpaid. 
No. No. No, 
11 Fairy. 20 Clown, 29 Columbia. 
12 Witch, 21 Pierrot, 30 Indian Chief, 
13 Elif. 22 Pierrette. 31° Indian Girl, 
14 Goblin. 2% Wooden Soldier, 32 Dutch Boy, 
15 Brownie. 24 LBoy’s Dress Suit. 833 Dutch Girl, 
16 Butterfly. 25 Red Riding Hood, 34 Irish Boy. 
17 Deter Rabbit. 26 Little Boy Blue. 35 Irish Girl. 
18 Teddy Bear, 27 Little Bo-Peep, 36 Colonial Boy, 
19 Frog. 28 Boy Scout. 37 Colonial Girl, 
WOMEN’S COSTUMES. Sizes: 34 and 38. 

Price, $3.00 each, postpaid. 
No, No. No. 
51 Columbia. 56 Colonial Dame, 61 Gypsy Maid. 
52 Witch. 57 Dutch Woman, 62 Turkish Girl. 
53 Pierrette. OS Irish Lassie. 63 Quaker Maid, 
54 Indian Squaw. 59 Scotch Lassie. 64 Japanese Maid. 
55 Puritan Maid. 60 Spanish Girl. 65 Chinese Girl. 





MEN’S COSTUMES. Sizes: 38 and 42. 
Price, $3.00 each, postpaid. 





No, No. No. No. No. 
81 Clown, S83. Jester. 85 Indian Chief, 87 Dutchman. 8% Mexican, 
82 Pierrot. 84 Devil. 86 Colonial Man. 88 Chinaman, %0 Negro Dude (Minstrel) 
UNCLE SAM COSTUMES. Characteristic suit with pants, coat, vest and hat. No. 105 Adult size 3 
No. 106 Boy's size 12 years, price, $3.50 each, postpaid. a er ey 


price, $4.50 each, postpaid. 
Our catalog, ‘‘The Teachers’ Hand Book,’’ will be sent free on request. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 208, 210, 212 Wright Avenue, LEBANON, OHIO 


Ghe LITTLE GIANT 


BLACHBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable 
and operated by a Universal Motor adapt- 
ed to any and all electric currents. It is 
provided with nine feet of Underwriter’s 
Lamp Cord made fast to a Universal Plug 
ready to attach to any convenient lamp 
socket. Is complete and ready for use. 
Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part of 
the United States, packed in a neat car- 
ton box. Guaranteed against any and all 
i mechanical defects and to clean blackboard 
erasers to your entire satisfaction or 
money refunded. 
Price $32.50. 

We are sure you will agree with us that 
every Successful and Modern School will 
not be without this little Aristocrat. 

The NEW SIMPLEX 

Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner ee 

Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory de- ee 
vice for schools which do not have elec- TA 
tric current. Satisfaction in every re- LSS = 
spect guaranteed. Price $28.00. 
Manufactured by James Lynn Company 

14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
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——START THE NEW YEAR WITH BOOKS—— 


LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND. By Katharine Lee Bates. New plays in 
verse for your children, just the appropriate one for each of the com- 
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SEAAE MPVAASTSU IANS soni nbs 50Gb bub pues hina sn bbb eoES DEREK Gus ousonebubeeussbinphoenbesnrcbEenueeeD $1.75 


MODERN READERS CALENDAR 1924. Help your pupils form a taste 
for good books by starting each morning with one of these quotations 


SIN iii AVNEOC ATES ANAC TII RN ois bs bss bape bi esau din dve psn dunexbasen ube cosancneeeere $ .60 


PERSONAL ACCOUNT BOOK. Keep your thrift resolutions by using 
this little budget book.............+0+ Sb KSEAEE Sb buun sh hasbakabe bueuebeopaeeEhin es woe 010 


DO’S AND DONT’S FOR BUSINESS WOMEN. Begin to teach your girls 
good business habits now—they are just as good for home life as for 
PINES MRRI NS 5255 oc vsksvns es Scasio ons bis eebekoehehnseenttabae Sy cakesaauvaveneueneheanereeeere $ .50 








600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











THE WOMANS PRESS 
































Teachers—let me give you a regular’ 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yw" 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- [fj 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 

important as cleaning the teeth, | 
Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names and 
addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 








We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 

to advise this healthy habit to 
their boysandgirls. 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season 
Send the names of 20 or more 

4 parents of your pupils. We will 
y J send you, not asample, buta reg- 

; ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. 


Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


: 
KONDON'S >» 
BS SSCATARRHAL JELLY = ALL. DEALERS 


















































Educational Notes 


In 1902 there were 16,123,050 pupils 
in the schools of the United States. 
There are now 22,100,070 pupils. 


Reinstatement of German in the 
state high school curriculum was au- 
thorized by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, Washington, at its June meeting. 


The Board of Education of Tulsa, 
Okla., pays a teacher regular monthly 
salary every third summer, provided 
the vacation is spent in travel. 


The 1923 state legislature of Flor- 
ida made the humane course in public 
schools compulsory. The work is to 
be taught directly by lectures, talks, 
Bird Day observance, and by the for- 
mation of Bands of Mercy. 


According to City School Leaflet No. 
11, compiled by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, junior high schools 
in cities of the United States have in- 
creased more than one fourth since 
1919-20. 


School children in the United States 
saved $9,500,000 during the _ school 
year 1922-23, according to the savings 
bank division of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. This was an increase 
of $3,500,000 over the previous year. 


David Starr Jordan, President Emer- 
itus of Leland Stanford Jr., Univer- 
sity, has been elected President of the 
Pacific Division of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. 


The best plan of teaching thrift in 
the classroom presented before April 
1, 1924, is offered a $500 prize by the 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks. Address Chairman of the 
Committee on Teachers Contest, Maine 
Savings Bank, Portland, Maine, for 
full particulars. 


Villagers of Huntsville, IIl., are 
planning to erect a memorial monu- 
ment over.the grave of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s first school teacher, Azel W. 
Dorsey. All of Lincoln’s formal school- 
ing was received under the supervision 
of Azel Dorsey, who taught him for 
three months. 


John J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, has appointed 
a committee of seven, with Dean Wil- 
liam Scott Gray, University of Chi- 
cago, as chairman, to canvass the field 
of reading instruction and to make def- 
inite recommendations concerning prob- 
lems which confront teachers and su- 
pervisors. 


Five health scholarships of $500 each 
are available to teachers from a fund 
granted by the Child Health Associa- 
tion and the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Teachers interested in 
these scholarships may write to the 
American Child Health Association, 
532 Seventeenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Natural Resources Intelligence 
Service of the Department of the In- 
terior at Ottawa, Canada, advises that 
they are prepared to supply free to 
teachers pamphlets, maps and other 
information on Canada which may be 
required in their work or in the prep- 
aration of special studies on Canadian 
subjects. 


After more than a half century in 
educational service, Dr. Sherman Wil- 
liams retired November 1, 1923 as di- 
rector of the School Libraries Division 








A Remarkable Inbention 


Do you want your pupils to learn arithmetic extra 
Ordinarily fast? A wonderful Educational invention 
gets children through their fundamentals in one- 
fourth the usual time. Even ordinary children learn 
their multiplication tables in less than two weeks. 
Progress in other processes just as rapid. Equally 
valuable for dull or brilliant pupils. Children wild 
about it. FREE TRIAL OFFER 

Would you not like to try Drill-Tests? Send us your name 
and address and tell the grades you teach and _ we will send 
you a set of ten Drill-Tests for ten days free trial. If you like 
spem, send us $3.00 plus the small postage charge or return 
je se o us. 


EDUCATIONAL DEVICE COMPANY 
527 WEST 125TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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IF YOU teach Agriculture in your school, 
we can help you in many ways. 


For Instance— 


We have a large number of Lecture Charts and Lan- 
tern Slides especially prepared for Teachers. 


These cover— 


Corn Home Economics 
Alfalfa Sanitation 

Soil Home Canning 
Dairying Diversified Farming 
Live Stock Gardening 

Poultry Birds 

Weeds Rural Schools 


and other subjects 
We will be glad to loan you any or all of them. 


There Will Be No Charge 
Except cost of transportation to and from Chicago. 
There is a big demand for this material 
and we can promise only to fill orders 
in the order of their receipt. 
If you are equipped to use Motion Picture Reels we 
have some to offer you. 
Write for Catalogue and Order Blank and tell us your 
wants. 





INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
































SCHOOL PHOTOS 


25 for $1.00 


Just the right size to trade with 
your school chums. Made from any 
good photograph. Send for free 
samples. Leather Album which will 
hold 100 photos given to persons 
sending in ten orders at a time. 


H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich, | 























Don’t waste your time or that of the 
children sharpening pencils the. old 
fashioned way. Let us send you one 
of our Large Size Automatic Pencil 
Sharpeners—free of all cost. Read 
our liberal offer on Page Seven. 








— a new discovery 


Possibilities without limit—melted seal- 
ing wax applied like paint—and ever so 
many beautiful shades of Dennison wax. 
It can be used on surfaces which will not 
take oil or water color well—glass, for 
instance. Whole surfaces may be covered 
or just a fascinating design suggested. 





Yourlocaldealerhas Dennison Sealing Wax. 

We will send instructions, FREE. Just ad- 
dress today, Dept.5, Dennison Mfg. Co., 
Framingham, Mass, 
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PREPARE 
BY STUDYING 


WARPS REVIEW BOOKS 


PAST QUESTIONS WITH COMPLETE ANSWERS 





‘THESE past questions with answers 
are used in the schools of every 
state in the union, as an aid in prepar- 
ing eighth grade pupils for the final ex- 
aminations. They not only give them an 
idea of the character of questions likely 
to be asked but also the nature of an- 
swers required. For best results a copy 
of each book should be in the hands of 
every pupil preparing for the final test. 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


Nebraska final eighth grade examina- 
tion questions for fourteen years past 
with answers in simple language. 

COL) J ae -40c Arithmetic .....40¢ 
Geography .....40c Civil Government. 40¢ 
Physiology ..... 40c —,*: Oc 
Agriculture 40¢ Writing, Drawing 

Orthography ....40¢ and Bookkeeping 40c 


4 or more 35c each. 25 or more 30c 
each, postpaid. 


PUBLISHED By 











WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MINDEN. NEBRASKA. 











ITALIZEYOUR ENGLISH 


by using 
Deffendall’s 
Junior English Course 
and thereby apply the project method 


and socialized-classroom activity 
to your school work 


Junior English Course: 
Book I, Grades VII-VIII.........+++6 «70 
Book II, Grade IX...........eseeeeee8 680 
Complete in one volume..... saeve L00 
Ten projects to a year 
Plenty of of Grammar 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 














Every School should have the Large 
Framed Pictures of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt, Harding and Coolidge 
on the wall. You can get them free! 
Read Page Seven. 











10 MAPS 10c 


Send ten cents in coin or 
stamps for 10 samples 
of the new 


Project-Problem 
Maps 


Size 17 x 11 inches 


Prepared by Prof.L.0. Packard of 
the Boston State Teachers College 


Cut here. 


ee ee ee ee ee — es oe ee 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., (NI-PP 1-24) 
Scientific School Map Makers, 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

I enclose 10 cents. Send me 10 Project- Problem 
Maps per your special offerin January issue of the 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


Name -oeseseceseees COeNOCRECUREKCO se e8eeCEeeoneere 
IG wi ann 500605660 edeeetedeenestiesceedccccscce 
BHD ccesevccrsccedoevccsacsses vevsens pubevtacteaes 
Statersccccccccccccccccese ose seehec sad rer ee ences 
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of the New York State Department of 
Education. For many years Dr. Wil- 
liams has been an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of the history of New York State 
and has written several volumes on 
this subject. 


January 13 marks the fifty-ninth 
anniversary of the death of Stephen 
Collins Foster, the author of “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Old Folks at Home,” 
and other popular old-time melodies. A 
recognition of this day is suggested to 
the schools, in the production of a Fos- 
ter program. Material and information 
can be had from Community Service, 
1 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Educators, as well as others inter- 
ested in child welfare, will be glad to 
learn that Dr. John H. Finley has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the National 
Child Welfare Association of 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. As President of 
the College of the City of New York, 
as Commissioner of Education of New 
York State, and now as Associate Edi- 
tor of The New York Times, Dr. Fin- 
ley has played a significant part in the 
educational, philanthropic and literary 
world. It is stated that his connection 
with tle National Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation means that the organization 
will broaden and deepen its work and 
will be able to serve more successfully 
than ever before the educational forces 
of our country. 


Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, whose re- 
tirement a few months ago from the 
position of superintendent of public in- 
struction in Pennsylvania attracted so 
much attention on account of the cir- 
cumstances which brought it about, 
has accepted an appointment as head 
of the National Transportation Insti- 
tute at Washington, D. C., at a salary 
of $18,000. Doctor Finegan has charge 
of a national program to give the pub: 
lic full information on the subjects of 
transportation and distribution. The 
organization is chartered by Congress 
and its work is a democratic move- 
ment in education to correlate educa- 
tion with the business and industria! 
life of the nation. This is a decided 
advance for Doctor Finegan, as far as 
salary is concerned, and is due recogni- 
tion of his organizing and administra- 
tive abilities. We are glad he is not 
lost entirely to the educational field. 


The Project Problem Maps edited by 
Leonard O. Packard, State Normal 
School, Boston, Mass., are a distinct 
contribution to geography teaching in 
the upper grades. The Project Prob- 
lem Outline Maps are printed on large 
sheets of bond paper and are accom- 
panied by directions for a series of 
projects, based upon the physical fea- 
tures, the natural resources and the 
industrial developments of each sub- 
division of the world’s territory. The 
sectional maps of the United States 
are particularly good, with suggestions 
for studying characteristics of the sev- 
eral states, for locating cities and for 
describing the industrial developments. 
In small quantities these maps cost 
only three cents each, and there are 
liberal discounts when larger quanti- 
ties are purchased. Denoyer-Geppert 
Company, Scientific Map Makers, 5235- 
57 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, are the 
publishers. They are at present ad- 
vertising a special introductory offer 
under which they will send an assort- 
ment of ten of these maps for only ten 
cents. 


LEARN MODERN METHODS 


by correspondence, Thorough training in 
(1) How To Teach Primary Grades; and (2) 
How To Use the Project Method. Catalog. 


NELLIE COOPER, Dept. J, Johnson City, Tenn. 


“Specialist in Training Primary Teachers,” 


BEAUTIFUL DECORATIVE 
CUT-OUT DESIGNS 


TEACHERS: Get beautiful, decorative cut-work designs 
for your schoolroom that furnish anever ending delight to 
children of all ages both in the making and result as they 
present a dainty intricate appearance when used as ablack- 
board border or mounted on construction paper. 

The set of sixteen patterns direct from the designer, 
fifty cents, postpaid. 


JESSIE PATTERSON, ASPGROVE, OREGON 






































SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Send for TEACHERS’ CATALOG 


SCHOOL PAPERS—COLORED AND PLAIN i === JOINTED ANIMALS 
Colored Construction Paper | ITER | be ee Minas in — > 
| i ve cu ane jointed, making 
68 Sheets Assorted ne, | JOIN 1 Bod | movable toys. When the ani 



























































mals are colored according to 
directions the set has a real 
educ: ational value, 

‘he animals in the set are 
The Monkey, Lion, Giraffe, 
Camel, Rhinoceros, Kanga- 
roo, Fox, Horse, Cow and 
Sheep. Printed on a good 


yx E 
50 She ets any one color, | 
2) ree ° 
100 Sheets Poster Paper, pa 
)x 12, sorted 30; | 
109 Sheets Poster Paper, 
.12, any one color  .25 











500° Sheets “Manila or Gray WU UES 
Drawing Paper, 9x12 .80 © ---- quality of cardboard, _ sti 
500 Sheets Manila or Gray i} sofa enough to stand alone, size 
Drawing Paper, 6x9 .40 7x9 fasteners furnished 
500 Sheets White Drawing} with each set, which is put up in an attractive box, 
: 505 ee: oz . ores .1.20| Price, per set (10 oz.) postpaid......... $ .35 
5 Sheets lite Jrawing 
Paper, 6x9.....00. .60| = ———, PUNCHED SEWING CARDS 


" x 
500 Sheets. Theme Paper, 

















| 

ant, | These c Is are f . rye 

es th) | Lhese caras are or coars 
500» Sheet Me 229.. — +85 iw. } sewing by beginners and have 
5 reets — rimary aper, _\/ —____.. } holes punched way through. 
104 * Ya» in. ryling 60 y Printed in outiine on cards 
a emer Oost, ee Bal) a ees 

y ame 10 cards In a_ box, 
100 Sheets Black Coated Pa- 1 Set P, per box (1 Ib.) «$1.00 


per for silhouette — Set H, 12 


Wes see. pricked sewing cards which make sou 


yun for Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, St. 
Valentine’s Day, Washing ston's Birthday, Laster; 


A BIG €§ DOLLAR SPECIAL size 5% x5%; 12 different designs. 
Set H, per set. ..cscccccsccccccccsecs $ 3 
We will sell postpaid to any teach- Silkateen for me with sewing cards, 6 _ standard 
er in the United States 100 sheets} colors, 100 yds. to spool, per dot... 1,00 


of paper and 100 envelopes upon re- 
| | ceipt of ONE DOLLAR. PAPER STARS 
Adhesive paper star furnished in 
| This is a high grade of social sta- gold, silver, red, green and blue. Fur- 


tionery at 25c the quire. Less than nished in tive sizes, No, 2 size illustrated, 
half price. To make it easy enclose 


Nos. 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid..$ .16 
.4 a dollar bill in an envelope and we 
will take the risk. Furnished on!y KINDERGARTEN 
in white. SCISSORS 
Made in Japanned and 
COLORED CRAYONS IN SMALL BOXES full nickel finish, “sharp 
Z S/) Twenty-four sticks of assorted an gen tet 


colors, packed in sawdust in a 73B Blunt end, Sapanined finish, per dozen 
strong oe Teachers who have $1.25 
experienced trouble in securing * , 7 Nickel Plated. per dos 

bright colors for blackboard work No. -ié ion i sunt i snd, 2 “Nick ' helpeue — ore 
should try this chalk, Prepaid.! yy. “748 Sharp Vointed, Nickel Plated, per dozen 
No. 704, per box..... nt) > «dade a ao ware Me we aanacee a acee Va ae aaa, 1.90 


No. 704, per doz boxes. ; 3.25 
HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 








CRAYSEAS Pedagogical Pep—A Book of I Ww 

No. 8 contains 8 sticks black Pinan rae lh rine. Winning 

and ‘brown and the six standard ( har FOr Succosstut Feaching-—-S20 pages, 
cdldie: eum 6 as veeney. ETS ATES : ——— 

a ns—— ers 6 O y; 

Per EN ea otcacb ow ket hme eee ce Oeeees $ .10 Cirades, Provites wanle, ‘helpful material 

Te os a6 a cee hen ehiw eas eeeenee 95 for every day in the year. % volumes, 
limp cloth covers. 476 pages......... 1.50 

SEWING CARDS NO. 3—CIRCUS FRIENDS | Secley’s Question Book——New Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. 446 pages. Cloth... 4.26 

















A_most_ interesting set , 
for little folks—there are The Years Entertainments— The Bios Com- 
ee plete Entertainment Book Ever Offered. 
pictures of Jumbo, the 364 pages. Cloth... 1.25 
oe ee ane Four i Hundred Games- : For School, Home 
well-known circus friends, and Playground. 320 pages. Cloth.... 4.26 
Twelve pictures in all, How I Did It—A Book of Helpful Ideas, 
printed on cards 5x6% Plans and Suggestions for Teachers. 320 
inches, suitable for col- pages. Limp cloth...... rae 
oring as well as for sew-| Poems Teachers Ask For—Contains 235 
ing. — e, per. set, Poems Most Desired by Teachers, 208 
postpaid . vcoeS £0 pe ee Saree Poe .60 
The Instructor Poster Patterns-Books 1 and 
RAFFIA AND REED il. Each book contains 30° large sized 


AA grade Westcoast Raftia, the best obtainable, patterns including 20 Mother Goose, 
° -$ .30 Each book .60 


Natural raflia, SS a ae Heavy Paper covers, Each book...... 
Colored rattia, any eater, 1 Ib. be Instructor Jointed Toys——-Books 1! and 


Ratlia needles No. 20, per pkg. Book I contains 22 patterns for 
















Genuine German Reed, per Ib. ize Jointed Animals, Birds, — ete. Book II 
Size 2 A eg “ contains 9 patterns for See Suw Jointed 
Size a Foye and 13 patterns for Mother Goose 
Size . 4.30 Jointed Toys. leavy paper covers, ach 
WUE BS CbD Ce hObo eee cee neééceceeee® .60 
aon Py vie es CARDS : NEW FLAGS FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 
Sach card has a picture of some object. Above adie acts ove mn r Kas 
the picture is the name in print and below the pic- ioe Ler ag “ wan x wade ae P. & . 
ture the name is in script. Excellent for prepar- bat Moll seghabohgaat er air aa 
Stitched on both sides with canva 
ing the beginners for the first reader. headings and nickled eyelets. Moth proof. 
Set No. 1 24 Animals and Birds......... $ .20 ZEB, ERR. cccccescecss $1.15 
Set No. 2 24 Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables .20] f BX, CUCN. ce eeeececees 2.00 
Set No. 3 24 Common forms and objects... .20 ee 2G, CRMs ec ccecaeseuas 3.30 
Per dozen sets, assorted... .cccccsccccce See” Bits: SATIS, Cc c cccccccsceceaccecss 7.90 


You May Have Your Choice of These Three Premiums Absolutely Free 


We send you Five Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil that sells at FIVE cents in 
every retail store. Have your pupils distribute them—they sell themselves—at five cents each, 
and remit us the amount, $3.00. We then send you absolutely free of charge your choice of 
these three schoolroom necessities. If you wish to pay in advance for the pencils, remit only 
$2.75, thereby saving 25c. The premium will then be sent you with the pencils. 

We pay postage on pencils and premiums. It costs you nothing but the effort in directing 
the children. Tell us the premium you want. Your order will be filled promptly, 


A set of Dodson Pic- 
tures —12 Birds — 12 
Animals, in beautiful 
natural colors. Each 








‘/te DRAWING MASTER SCHOOL OU TIT 


The Drawing 








illustration 7 x 9 inch- Master 
es. Assembled in neat will do in 
envelope container. . 

May be purchased en- amend 
tirely independent of | the work of 
this offer for $1.00. hours, 





Automatic Pencil ; 
Sharpener with trans- P ei 

parent shaving recep- The Drawing Master will do in minutes the 
tacle. Gives any kind | work of hours. 

of point desired—fine |Maps, posters, portraits, history, nature stud- 
or blunt. Stops cut- |ies, picture stories may be placed on the 
ting automatically | blackboard by teacher or pupil quickly and 
when pencil is proper- | accurately with the Drawing Master, Every 
ly pointed. Sold inde- |schcolroom should have one. 

pendent of this offer |Can be purchased independent of this offer for 
for $1.00, $1.50. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


WHEN MONEY ACCOMPANIES ORDER ALL ITEMS ARE SENT POSTPAID, 
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hat a Big Help/ 


Colored. 

Flower and 
Vegetable Cutouts 
fecvour-Pupils 


; 2 








Have you heard your teacher friends talk 
about these new Colored Cut-outs? 
First offered last spring, they’re already 
so popular a steady stream of reorders is 
now coming in. 


Teachers have been using them to make 
up amateur seed catalogs; gardening 
posters; to illustrate schoo] menus 
and compositions; make place cards for 
garden luncheons. In fact, every teacher seems 
to have hit upon some new and original use for them. 
Other interesting uses will suggest themselves to 
you. 

Every one of the 32 pictures in each set has a 
different little story or interesting fact about the 
flower or vegetable. It is astonishing, how this 


Beautiful Natural Colors 


stimulates the children’s thoughts and will enable 
your pupils to develop truly remarkable composi- 
tions should you use the cut-outs in connection 
with their English or Composition lessons. 


Tell your pupils about these Colored Flower and 
Vegetable Cut-outs, now—ask each one who wishes 
a set to bring you five cents tomorrow; then 

us a money order, your personal check or stamps 
for the number of sets you'll need. They are five 
cents a set if you take ten or more sets. You don’t 
have to bother writing a letter about it unless you 
ee attached coupon will save you that 
trouble. 


Enter February Contest 


Order your supply today and have some speci- 
mens ready to enter your school in the contest 
to be announced in the February Instructor. 
Valuable Prizes. 





Please send... .scsce0 sets of Cut-outs at 5c a set for which I enclose. ..........0.ccessee oe oo voce 
ene heen eee Mee eer e Er Pry yey errr rT TT Terre rT ET Gate eee ier sf 
St. or Name 

| a ee eee | ee ere reer rs ee eee Tees 
PR. O.. No i, EP PEE ELE ee RY eat Pare 




















Educators say it is the best 
paste for little tots --- Gluey 
teaches the value of good tools ! 


A full size 4 ounce Handy Tube sent on 
receipt of 10 cents. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Address Department 101 please 
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N. E. A. Will Meet in Wash- 
ington 


Announcement is made that the an- 
nual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the first week in 
July. The last meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in the National Capital was in 
1898. The only previous one was in 
1859, two years after its organization 
under the title of National Teachers 
Association. 





Plans for Superintendents’ 
Meeting 


Arrangements have been made to 
assure a successful meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, to be 
held in Chicago February 24-28. The 
general sessions will he held in the 
Auditorium Theatre and headquarters 
of the convention will be in the adja- 
cent Congress Hotel and Annex, where 
the commercial exhibits will be conven- 
iently housed. Each exhibitor will re- 
serve a room for his display. 

The various allied groups, including 
fourteen societies of national ‘scope, 
will meet in hotel ballrooms. On 
Thursday morning, February 28, the 
superintendents and all interested 
members of the N. E. A. will meet by 
topic groups. Eight such groups have 
been arranged so that outstanding 
problems of education may be discuss- 
ed with greatest profit to those con- 
cerned. There will also be two ses- 
sions in which superintendents, classi- 
fied as regards population, will meet. 
This year two additional groups have 
been formed for superintendents in 
smaller cities and villages. A list of 
hotels, with rates, may be obtained 
from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 





David Copperfield Essay 


Contest 


A $38,000 prize essay contest, open 
to pupils of both public and private 
schools, was recently announced. The 
competition is intended to interest pu- 
pils, teachers, and parents in a high 
type of pictures as represented by the 
screen adaptation of David Copper- 
field. Prizes will be given to two 
groups: Pupils 12 years of age or 
under and to those over that age, on 
the date of the close of the contest, 
March 31st, 1924. Those of the first 
group are to send in an essay on “The 
Character I Like Best in David Cop- 
perfield and Why,” and the second 
group on “What Scenes and Char- 
acters I Should Like to See Included in 
a 7-reel Motion Picture of David Cop- 
perfield.” Essays are to be of 500 

words or less. 165 cash prizes are 
given in each group—one of $100, 4 
of $25, and 160 of $5.00 each. Addi- 
tional ‘prizes of $500, $300, and $200 
will be awarded to the school having 
the greatest number of prize-winning 
pupils in proportion to its enrollment. 
The list of judges includes, with oth- 
ers, Olive M. Jones, President of 
the National Education Association; 
James E. West, Chief Executive of 
the Boy Scouts of America; Sarah 
Louise Arnold, Chairman Educational 
Committee of Girl Scouts; Prof. Frank 
N. Freeman, University of Chicago. 
Essays are to be sent to Encore Pic- 
tures, 33 West 45th Street, New York. 
This contest should call forth great 
interest, insure the greater reading of 
this masterpiece in the schools, and of 
course, accelerate the desire to see the 
picture itself when opportunity offers. 





We have placed Phonographs in 
Schools all over the country without a 
cent of expense to Teacher, Patron or 
Pupil. Read our offer on Page Seven. 








‘ . o 9? 
Problems in Rural Education 
By LAWRENCE A. SHARP, PH. D. 

A new textbook in a new form; 180 pages, notebook 
size, bibliography and problems especially adapted for 
study groups of teachers and for college and normal 
school classes. Released from press December 6, 1923. 

PRICE 75 CENTS. 
Published by UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION, 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition 














202 7% mas Set 15 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


pre ed With Me 
Alouette 

America . 
America the Beautiful 

Annie Lauri 

Anvil C horus, 


Eatgo 
Last Rose of Summer 
Laugh Provoker, A 
' ead, Kindly Light 
Lightly Row 

Little Bo-Peep 





Auld Lang Syne — Man, A 

Baa! Baa! Black Sheep Loch Lomond 

= Hymn of the Re- Long Trail, The 
Loreley, The 


ublic 
| Bite Be lls of Restions Love’s Old Swoet Song 


Broom, The (Round) Luther's Cradle yen 
Bull Dog, 'The MacDonald’s Far 
Carry Me Back to Old March of Men of "Harlech 
Virginny Marseillaise Hymn 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Merrily, Merrily (Ropnd) 
Cradle Song—Brahms Michigan, My Michigan 
Daring Nelly Gray Mummy Song, The 
Teck the Hall My Bonnie The 
Dixie [Thine Eyes My Faith Looks Up 4 
Drink to Me Only With My Old Kentucky Home 
Farmer, The Nearer, My God, to Thee 
Farmyard, The O Little Town of Beth- 
‘irst } Noel, The leher 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Gaily the T roubadour B 
Go Down, Moses Old Folks at Home 
God. Be With You Till Old Oaken_ Bucket, The 
Ve Meet Again or Christian Sol- 
God Bless Our Native 
Perfect Day 


wand 
Good Night (Round) Reuben and Rachel 
Good Night, Ladies Robin Adai 

Graduation Song Robin Redbre ast ; 
Gymnastic Relief, A Rocked_ in the Cradle of 


Hail to the Chief the Deep 

a. The Herald Angels Scotland’s Burning 
Tara's Halls — (Round) 

— * That Once Thro’ Silent Night 

loly, Holy, Holy Smiles 

lome, Sweet Heme Solomon Levi 

fow Can I Leave Thee Spanish Cavalier,The ['The 

low D'Ye Do Star Spangled aa +4 

Tilinois Sweet and Low 


ndian Lullaby Swing Low, Sweet Char 

In the Gloaming There’s. Music in the Air 

t Came og the Mid- Three Fishermen, The 
night Cle Vacant ee The 

caus, Lover “of My Soul We Three Kings oi 


Ori ent, Are 
~ old Be. Nicholas Ww Non the ‘Sw a llow 
ay" to the World Homeward 

When i. and’ I Wer 





Kathleen Mavourneen oung, Ma 

mom! = Home Fires W wie ‘Shiepherds. W atche 
urn. 

Keller's. "ET merican Hymn Wo. (+ = Night is 

Killarney Coming 


And 102 other songs just as good. 


The new “Golden Book” contains 128 pages, 
6 x 9 inches, is printed from newly engraved 
plates on a good quality of paper, and attrac- 
tively bound in covers made from “rope stock” 
which is very tough and durable. 

Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, 
or $15.00 a hundred, transportation prepaid. 
When one hundred or more copies are ordered 
at one time, to be shipped to one address, 2 
special price is made of $12.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. 


Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid, 


Send today for as many copies of the Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs as you need for your 
school. You will find it the biggest value ever 
offered in a song book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 
Order from Nearest Point. 
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VALENTINES 









In many schools a delightful time is had by having a postoffice in the schoolroom. Allow the scholars to send valentines to one another (not comics) 
The teacher may send one to each scholar. This will create an era of good feeling. We offer the very best valentines obtainable. 


Handsome Lace Valentines 


No. L V4. Embossed flower designs in gilt and colors, with a variety of attractive 
centers. Rococo edges, folding, appropriate verse inside. Very pretty. Average size, 
3x3 inches, With envelope. 1 cent each. 

No.L V2. Charming floral designs, in gilt and | 
colors. Embossed rococo edges, folding, artistic cen- 4 
ters. Appropriate _ verse. Sure to please. 4x4 ¥. 
inches. With envelope. 2 cents each. q \3 ig 

No. L V3. Similar to above, but larger and more sak 
elaborate. Rococo edges, folding. Appropriate verse 
inside. A very dainty valentine. 5x5 inches. With 
envelope. 3 cents each. 

No.L V5. Richly embossed backs in gold and 
delicate colors. Exquisite new designs in white lace, 
with a variety of choice ornaments. _Ap- 
propriate verse. Rococo edges, folding, 
5x5 inches. With envelope. 5 cents 
each. 


No.LV10. White lace, delicate or- 
naments springing from embossed backs, 
beautiful colors, rococo edges, folding, 
appropriate verse inside, A very desirable 
valentine, 7x7 and 6x8 inches, with en- 
velope. 10 cents each. 


No.L V20. A very elegant valentine. 
Three sections, one springing from the 
other. Exquisitely decorated with attractive colors and gold and _ silver. 
Sizes 8x8 and 7x10 inches, Each in a box, This valentine will please the 
most fastidious. 20 cents each. 










No. L V5. 





No. L V2. Valentine Cards 


No. VC4. Cut-out heart-shaped cards with pictures of happy children, Delicately a y 
colored. Very pretty. 1 cent each. Patt! 

No. VC 2. Very choice cards, a variety of shapes and pictures, 
all equally dainty and pleasing, Embossed, cut-out shapes, very 
desirable. 2 cents each. 

No.VC3. An exceedingly artistic line of cut-out shape cards, 
some folding, embossed, highly embellished, Very striking and 
beautiful. 3 cents each. 

No. VC5. Double cards, first leaf with open panel through 
which may be seen pretty children or attractive scenes. Size 3x3 
inches or a little larger. With envelope. 5& cents each. 

No.VC10. Similar to above, but larger and better. A variety 
of odd shapes and effects. Beautiful and pleasing. With envel- 
opes. 10 cents each. 


Valentine Booklets 


No.DVB5. A Valentine Booklet, made of good white 
stock, die-stamped in many pleasing designs, An appro- 
priate message is daintily engraved within. Tied with a 


hs : 
™ silk ribbon. Size, 4x8 inches. Each with an envelope, 
~ ' | B cents each. 


f 

} j No.DVB25. A Valentine Booklet with cover artisti- 

| : cally hand-painted. Very exquisite, The assortment is 

be. } | varied and choice, A pleasing message is beautifully printed 

I J SCwithin. «Each booklet is tied with white satin ribbon. 
Size, 4146x5% inches. Each with an envelope, 25 
cents each. 














No.DVB5. 


Valentine Drops 


No.V D5. A popular Valentine, very choice, and decidedly pleasing. F-mbossed 
cards in various odd _ sizes, delicately colored, containing beautiful desigus, suspended 
in three sections with silk cord. For all ages. With envelope. 6 cents each. 

» No.VD140. Very artistic and effective designs, consisting of four embossed 
rococo cards hung with silk cord. Fascinatingly beautiful, 18 inches long. With 
envelope. 10 cents each. 


No. V D5. 





Valentine Post Cards 


A charming series of clever and artistic post cards, excellently 
colored, bearing appropriate messages. Sensible, nonsensical, or 
humorous. Nothing inelegant or offensive. 14 cent each. 

No. 13P1. Pleasing children and amusing sentiments. 

No. 14P1. Dainty little ladies in stunning costumes. 

No. 15P4. Clever, comic kids, Humorous comments, . 

No. 16P1. Cupid at work in attractive surroundings. Suit- 
able for_adults, ; 

.17P1. ‘Favorites.’ Impressive faces of children ap- 
pearing in a large, white heart on pretty red background, 


Valentine Invitations and Place Cards 


Dent take me 
tee sersdu ely 











No. VI26. Valentine Invitations. An invitation to a Valen- 








tine Party. Printed in appropriate colors with blanks for, filling 
No. 13P1. in time and place, No party successful without them, Each in 
an envelope. Price, 26 cents per dozen. 
No. VP110. Valentine Place Cards. Cupid and heart decoration die-stamped on 
pretty linen cards. Price, 10 cents per dozen. 
No. VP220. Valentine Place Cards, Cut-out, will stand alone, appropriate designs, Price, 20 cts. per dezen. 


Material for Making Lace Valentines 


Sach box contains sufficient material to make ten Valentines, including an 
abundance of lace paper designs, lithographed cupids and otier cut-outs, red 
hearts, backgrounds, spring hinges, and envelopes, Designs are lithographed 
in full colors, and all the material is most excellent. | ‘ 

This material is desirable for Kindergartens, Primary Grades, and the 
Home, and is ideal for Valentine Parties and other social functions, Per 
box, postpaid, 36 cents. Three boxes, postpaid for $1.00, 


Red Valentine Hearts 


Red Hearts for kindergarten work, decora- 
tions, place cards, etc. Sizes as follows: 

No. H2. Plain Red Hearts, 1% -ineh, per en- 

velope of 50..... : 10 cents 

No. H3. Plain Red Hearts, 3-inc per en- 

velope of 50 16 cents 

No. H6. Red Tlearts, with white cupids, 2-inch, per dozen....... 15 cents 

Gold Paint, water color paint suitable for decorating red hearts and making your own valentines. 


10 cents per pan. 
Gummed Hearts and Seals 


No. $910. Red Hearts, gummed, % inch, 100 hearts to the box. 10 cents. 

No. $1010. Red Hearts, gummed, 1 inch, 50 hearts to the box, 10 cents. 

No. 81110. Valentine Seals. Two hearts with a tie that binds, gold background, 
age. 10 cents. 








No. 15P1. 





25 seals to the pack- 


All of the items listed above will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. 


twenty-four hours of receipt of order. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 





New Idea Valentines 
3 VARIOUS UNIQUE SURPRISES IN VARIOUS UNIQUE FORMS 
Ty No. V102. Night Letter. ‘“‘Authentic.”’ Direct from Dan Cupid's 






\ Telegraph Co, 7x8 inches. With telegraph envelope, 2 cents each. 

~~ \ No. V202. Pulling Cards. Children’s floral novelty. Valentine 
~ J cards that open up and reveal pleasing secrets, 2 cents each. 
fA: No. V302. Love Provokers. Dainty little children with striking 
eyes. Cut-out, 4 inches high. cents each, 

No. V402. Little Aristocrats. Most sedate little boys and girls in 
alluring poses, Cut-out, folded cards with pretty heart-shaped easel, 
2 cents each. 

: ne. v203. Tyee Hearts Pulling Card. Double red hearts, 3 Inches 
in diameter, which open and disclose pretty floral offerings, Mach 

No. V402. with an envelope. 3 cents each. ' 

. No. V105. Rollicking Rockers. Gay little boys and girls express- 

Ing quaint valentine greetings. Made of cardboard with easel back to 

Stand and rock. §& cents each, 

No. V205. Happy Children, in 
out, 5 inches high. 6& cents each, 

No. V305. Busy Bodies. Proll children with eyes or 
other parts movable, 6 inches high. 5 cents each. 

_ No. V605, Original Funnies. Heart-shaped cards, % 
inches high. eal bits of cloth form part of the boys’ and 
girls’ costumes. 6 cents each. 

No. V705S. Prim Miss Puss and Dandy Doggy. A dressed- 
up kitten or puppy, with moving eyes. 5 cents each. 

No. veos. Merry Maids. All girls, dainty, coquettish, 
bashful, and many other attractive designs, movable, 5 
cents each. 

2 No. V905. Loving Lads. All boys, gallant, shy, senti- 
No. V705. mental, and other pleasing assortments, movable, 5 cents 
each. 

No. V1005. Goo-Goo Eyes. Very droll children with 
“busy’’ (movable) eyes. 5 cents each. 

_ No. V108. Hidden Novelties. A large cut-out figure, 8 
inches high, with movable eyes and a hidden surprise. 8 = 
cents each. 

g No. V108. 
_ No. V308. Valentine Favorites. Assorted designs, children with their pets in amusing 
situations, movable purts, cents each. * 

No. V408, Little Gents. (iallant little knights on the quest for love. Assorted designs, 
eut-out, movable parts. 8 cents each, 

No. V608. Kunning Kids. Children © inches high, cut-out with movable parts, mount- 
ed on heart-shaped base, will stand alone, May be used as place cards or dinner fi or 
mailed as valentines. 8 cents each, 

No. V410. Valentine Playmates. Assorted designs. Children with their pets, movable 
parts. 10 cents each. 





attractive costumes, Cut- 
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Complete Valentine Book 


By Elizabeth F. Guptill. Contains drills, recitations, action songs, tableauy, 
shadow pantomimes, and a number of dialogs and plays for all age Also full di 
rections for entertaining, with novel invitations, decoratious, ideas for an “Old 
lolks’ Party,’ suggestions for a Valentine Booth, etc. Price, 40 cents, 

Costumes 

We can furnish Fancy Dress Costumes for Masquerade Parties and Entertain 

ments, Our prices are low and the costumes are made of good materials, See ont 


special Costume ‘‘Ad’’ on page 10 of this magazine. 


Valentine Blackboard Stencils 


Size 24x26 inches. Cupid Testing His Bow. Cu- 
pid Blindfolded. Cupid is Coming. Cupid and Hearts 
Border. Mailing the Valentine. Cupid Repairing 
Hearts. ‘‘Won’t You Be My Valentine?” A Lace 
Valentine. Price, 10 cents each. 






Wont you be my & 
Valentine ? 






Dennison’s Crepe Papers 


The standard decorative material for all occasions, Dennison Crepe in plain 
colors is made in tints that harmonize with Dennison Decorated Crepe and 











can be used with it to good advantage, In addition to the ordinary uses, th 
paper is now used for costumes, It can be sewed and tucked by machine or 
by hand the same as cloth. In. folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. Made 
in 37 beautiful shades as listed: 
No, Color, Color. Color. No, Color. 
11, White. . Dark Coral. . Moss Green. “ Amber, 
12. Black, . Cerise, Leaf Green, ( Orange. 
13. Gray. Salmon. Jade Green. ‘ 
21, Helotrope. . American Beauty, . Celestial Blue, 7 
22 Yiolet. . Old Ros %. Azure Biue, 72. 
23. Purple. : . National Bine, 1. 
$1. Light Blush Pink, ile Green, French Blue. 82. 
32. Pale Coral. : emerald Green, Light Amber, S33 
32%. Medium Coral. . Grass Green, 2. Canary. 1, 
33, Dark Blush Pink. — ppice, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


Decorated Crepe Papers 
—— Another Dennison product and 


wee the most elegant material tor deco 
~ rative purposes ever produced, Many 
BR Woesigns are made with special refer 
4 ence to their cut-out possibilities 
for use in school and kindergarten, 
while the designs for the special 
holidays are such that they can_ be 
used effectively in a great variety 
of ways. ‘The floral designs espe- 
cially will be found wonderfully ef 
fective for decorating booths, mak 








ing costumes, ete, In folds. 20 
inches wide and 10 feet long. Many 
designs as listed: 
Valentine. Tulips. 
Patriotic, Violets. 
Stars and Stripes, Poppies. 
Tri-color Stripes. a ol pattern 
St. Patrick, Butterflies. _ 
Master. Colored Birds, 
Japanese, Blue Birds. 
Black and White Parrots. 

Stripes, Wild Animals, 
Daisies, Children at Play, 
Chrysanthemums. Nursery. 


Frice, 30 cents per fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, postpaid. 





——— 


How to Make Paper Costumes. Tllustrated manual of instructions, Explains how to make delightful e 
tumes for children and grownups, for pageants, plays, costume parties and fancy dances, The ithustration 
are so easy to follow that you will have as much fun making a costume as yeu will have wearing Jt, 


Price, 10 cents. 


Shipment is invariably made within 


G. Our complete catalog, “The Teacher’s Hand Book’’ will be sent free on request. 


Lock Box A, 


LEBANON, OHIO 
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Master Song ‘Books 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teachers who choose song books and poems with an 
eye to practical use nearly always select the Cable books, 
They're the standard among schools everywhere. 
The price is so low that a complete supply is within 
the means of every purse. 

















rinsic lovers. That is why over 5,000,000 copies have been 
sold—the greatest selling song book in the world. Sample Free 


t a | 


lh 


Everyday Songs 


Just as our famous “1o1 Best Songs” 
helps the older pupils to appreciate 
music, this new “Everyday” collec- 
tion is aptly fitted for beginners. In 
it are easy, graded songs for every 
class of beginner, with suggestions 
for Primary teachers, rote songs and 
a selection of beautiful Christmas ; 
carols, as well as songs for other occasions of the 
teacher of little folks should see it. 


Prices “101” & “Everyday.” Cricaro. 











101 Best Songs 


These are the picked songs of 100 
musical geniuses. The best selections 
that have withstood the winnowing 
effects of time. No song is here 
unless it is fit to rank with the 
world’s best music. Every selection 
has those qualities of melody, beauty 
and heart interest that endear it to 
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Sample Free. 


cents each in 100 lots, F. O. B. 
$1 per dozen, prepaid. 
Less than 12, 10c each, prepaid. 


Poems of Vibrant Life 


The famous poems that have stirred men’s 
hearts in all times. Poetry you will want 
your pupils to know. Prose supplement, 
and pictures of each author. Handy 
pocket size. Cheap enough to supply to 
every pupil. So popular 4 editions have 
been printed. 


Priced Very Low—25c per copy, 
prepaid. ‘No Free Samples. 


THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Building, Chicago 





school year. Every 








HANDY COUPON-—USE IT 


THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
GENTLEMEN :—Please send me a Free sample copy of........ 101 BEST SONGS, 


(C-88) 











ee . EVERYDAY SONGS. 

Herewith $..........0- by Postal or Express Money Order, or Bank Draft, Please 
ship me the following order: 
sheneeekaoul ee eee” § 6 bikdkcmmincners Maacmiaiions 
Shikesketen pean “Tent Gags,” OB ovcssscicccsidccstecss,” Bevxtiees 
asbesreoeret Goples 40) Famous Moen @  $..s.eicscescssessecveize > Beseavenveccseosssenbe 
PO ciisisscnisciecoevescshinknnbecosnttbitntessctibaktiaaipenaaeiuid aaa pehebbss 
iiss incnthsnersnnnseccednints sebebonsepsesere bscesonscboresanpeabeseeuebe spaesseeeseeerer 
ne EN eS Lee aT TE eT eT State sepemmnunnniaene 











New York State Teachers Meet 


More than 7000 members of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association met 
in Albany for their annual convention 
from November 26 to 28. Among the 
prominent speakers who addressed the 
general meetings were Alfred E. 
Smith, Governor of New York; Payson 
Smith, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Massachusetts; Frank P. Graves, 
State Commissioner of Education, New 
York; Dr. Livingston Farrand, Presi- 
dent of Cornell University; Mr. Glenn 
Frank, Editor of The Century Maga- 
zine; and Miss Olive M. Jones, Presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Arvie Eldred, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Troy, was elected 
President of the Association and Miss 
Alice Boyd, of Glen Falls, Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Following a report on proposed mod- 
ifications of the rural school bill as 
submitted last year by The Committee 
of Twenty-One, the House of Delegates 
voted to support the bill, provided the 
measure, when drawn, be submitted to 
the conference of district superintend- 
ents for approval. A resolution en- 
dorsing equal pay for men and women 
was adopted by a large vote, and one 
recommending a zoning system to pro- 
vide for the division of the Association 
into six districts or zones was also 
adopted. The latter resolution pro- 
vided that the executive committee ar- 
range to hold six sectional meetings 
next year instead of one general meet- 
ing, thus enabling the organization to 
test the plan, final action being re- 
served until next year. The House of 
Delegates will continue in its present 
form to represent the state organiza- 
tion. 

Creation of an education portfolio 
in President Coolidge’s cabinet was 
discussed, and, in spite of much opposi- 
tion based on the alleged putting of 
politics into education, the measure 
providing for such a portfolio was 
finally endorsed. 


Prize Contest for Educational 
Scenarios 


A quest for ideas from teachers as to 
the best type of educational motion pic- 
ture scenario has been started by Vis- 
val Education, the official organ of the 
Society for Visual Education. All teach- 
ers are eligible to submit scenarios in 
the prize contest, formally announced 
on page 74 of this issue. The prize 
offered is a real incentive for teachers 
to submit scenarios capable of produc- 
tion. This contest is more than a com- 
petition for prizes as it partakes of the 
nature of a group research in visual in- 
struction. The contest is a logical step 
in the progress for visual instruction 
to which the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion has been devoting its energies for 
the past five years. As most teachers 
know, the Society is composed of hun- 
dreds of teachers, scientists, industrial- 
ists, and research workers and is pri- 
marily engaged in the effort to develop 
visual instruction as a classroom aid. 
Among the judges for the contest are 
such well-known educators as: Presi- 
dent W. W. Atwood, Clark University, 
Professor W. C. Bagley, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Professor Forest Ray Moulton, 
University of Chicago, Professor Joseph 

Weber, Visual Instruction Dept., 
University of Texas, E. W..Graff, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Miss A. Loretto Clark, Supervisor 
of Visual Instruction, Los Angeles 
Schools. All the prize winning sce- 
narios will be published. The scenario 
winning the first prize will be filmed 
and distributed to American schools by 
The Society for Visual Education, 806 
W. Washington Blvd., Chicago. 


A little house in Camden, N. J., in 
which Walt Whitman wrote much of 
his later poetry, Has been purchased by 
the city and dedicated as a memorial. 
A bronze tablet set into the front of the 
house reads: “Here lived the good gray 
poet, Walt Whitman, from 1884 to the 
date of his death, March 26, 1892.” 


A large framed picture of President 
Coolidge for your school free of all 
cost. Look over our offer on page 
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Three New Books 


Problems Without Figures 


A Book That Teaches Pupils to Think 


Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the 
Pittsburg (Pa.) Public Schools 


Every teacher who has observed class 
explanations in arithmetic will agree that 
the pupil is apt to consider the figures, 
their computation, and the required numer- 
ical result rather than the principles in- 
volved which, if correctly applied, will 
solve any similar problem. 

Problems Without Figures is the title of 
a new book which has been prepared to 
meet these conditions by supplying prob- 





lems so worded that the pupil is required | 
to read the thought before he can give the | 
In fact, they are thought prob- | 


solution. 
lems and to solve them gives the pupil a 
clearness in reasoning and an accuracy in 
statement that will greatly assist him in 


pursuing his regular course in mathemat- | 


ics, as well as other subjects of study. 


Problems Without Figures contains 648 | 
problems for grades three to eight inclu- | 
sive. Every pupil studying arithmetic in | 


these grades should be supplied with a 


copy of this very helpful book for class use. | 


48 pages, bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 


PRICE, in paper covers, 16 cents per copy, | 


$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 
PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 24 cents per 


copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. | 


Drill Book in Arithmetic 


For Eighth Grade—Books for Other Grades 
to Follow 
Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis 


This is the first book published of a new 
series designed to supplement the arithmetic 


textbook. Consisting as it does of drills on | 


the subjects commonly covered in the Eighth 
Grade, the teacher will find it usable with 
any text. No one arithmetic book provides 
as much of drill material as can be em- 
ployed to advantage in grade work, and 
very few teachers can find time to formu- 
late drills of their own. It is to fill such a 


need that this Drill Book has been pre- | 
pared. The author was Mathematics Critic | 


in Training in Teaching, Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College. 
The comprehensive character of the book 


is indicated by the Table of Contents, clas- | 
sified as follows: Fundamentals; Interest- | 
ing Short Cuts; Construction Work; Meas- | 
urements ; Squares and Roots; Percentage; | 


Banking and Business; Investments; Ratio 
and Proportion; Graphs; Metric System; 
Common Measuring Instruments; Equa- 
- tions; Review Problems; Tables of Weights 
and Measures; Handy Measures. 

Answers to all the problems are given 
at the back of the book. 


96 pages, bound in either paper or limp | 


cloth covers. 


PRICE, in paper covers, 20 cents per copy, | 


$1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred. 
PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 28 cents per 


copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


The Efficiency Speller 


For Use in Reviews and Spelling Contests 


Prepared by May E. Francis, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and Thelma 
Nelson, Deputy State Superintendent, lowa 


The Efficiency Speller has grown out of 
the experience gained by special attention 
to the teaching of this subject and in the 
conduct of spelling contests, local and 
state. The name truly describes the book. 
The use of it will make for efficiency in 
this subject. 

The lists of words given are largely clas- 
sified according to use and _ association 
rather than according to length and difli- 
culty. These classifications include Busi- 
ness Terms of various sorts, Grammatical, 
Zoological, Botanical, Mathematical, Mili- 
tary, Drugs, Diseases, Synonyms, Anto- 
nyms, Homonyms, and Words Liable to be 
Mispronounced. In addition are several 
separate lists arranged for Tests and spec- 


ial lists adapted for Review. Also included | 


are the Jones’ One Hundred Spelling De- 
mons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists, the 


Studebaker Test Lists by Grades, the Buck- | 


ingham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 

Rules for Spelling, the Use of the Dic- 
tionary, Accent, Capitals, the use of Pre- 
fixes and Suffixes and Silent Letters are 
given. There are also suggested rules for 
Contests—school, district, county and state. 

A practical, efficent speller based on the 
best methods and useful for both teacher 
and pupils. . 

48 pages, bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 

PRICE, in paper covers, 16 cents per copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 
PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 24 cents per 
copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 
LY 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Jowa | 


(Order from Nearest Point) 
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Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET 
uvenile "Vi Put music into the 
ymphony \ schools but do it 
nstruments with practical in- 
needs. The Lud- 
ia) wig Juvenile Sym- 
phony Instruments 
“/i are designed for 
W| the special pur- 


| struments espe- 
pose of encour- 


You Gan Organize a 
Kinder Symphony Orchestra ! 
| cially designed for 

the school room 

aging music in 

the schools. 








Write for this pictorially illustrated circular 
showing what other schools are doing. 


Ludwig & Ludwig 
1615 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, IIl. 











Historical , 
Costumes ? 


We make a specialty 
of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 
cessories for children 
suitable for historical 
and modern plays. 
Write for estimates. 


M. SCHNEIDER, 
Dept. N. 


2625 Lincoln Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 








READINGS & PLAYS | 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


Send for Catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO., 
| 3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, lowa | 








in use by teachers. 100 
copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
CATOR COMPANY 
20South Wells St., Chicago 


YN 


50,000 Ideal Duplicators 



















“MAHE IT STI CR” 


Whatever you do, use the 
MUCILAGE FOUNTAIN PEN 
(refillable); made of light 
metal, nickel-plated, simi- 
lar to Fountain Pen. Most 
useful and practical home 
or office appliance on the 
market today.sample 50c; lasts 
a lifetime; agents wanted 








THE JAX CO., Steger, Iil., 














It’s all the same to us—a five, six, 
eight, ten, twelve, fifteen, eighteen or 
twenty foot Flag for your school free 
of all cost. Name the size you want 
and you'll get it. Read Page Seven. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL. Over 100 normal, high 
school, llegiate and busi courses thoroughly taught by 
mail. “‘500 Free Tuition Scholarships’’ to be granted to first 
applicants. Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 











Te acherse-NLy 25 cents for ‘‘Better Teaching’ 
A pamphlet easily read. Contains hundreds 
of rot Reed. De V practical suggestions. Surprise your principal. 


Prof. Reed, De Veaux School, Niagara Falls, N. Y 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Thrift Is a Habit 


By Jno. J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education 


“Extravagance rots character; train 
youth away from it. The habit of sav- 
ing money stiffens the will and bright- 
ens the energies,’ so said Theodore 
Roosevelt. He never needed to prac- 
tice strict economy but was distinctly 
thrifty nevertheless, and never lost an 
opportunity to commend that virtue. 
He knew that constant giving way to 
the temptation to spend money means 
the breaking down of moral fiber, for 
each yielding to the desire to spend 
plays its part in developing a weak, 
unresisting attitude of mind. But if 
the impulse is checked repeatedly it be- 
comes less and less difficult to control 
until economy becomes an _ abiding 
habit of. life. 

It may be that the first impulses to- 
ward thrift as taught in the school will 
be grounded in nothing more than a 
spirit of emulation—the child _ will 
save because his friends are saving; it 
is the fashion in his class. But he is 
getting the habit just the same as if 
his original motive were a higher one. 
Everyone knows that the habit of ex- 
travagance may be formed in the 
same ways that a person who has al- 
ways been thrifty, and who perhaps 
considers himself safe, can be carried 
into wasteful habits by the force of his 
surroundings. If everyone else is 
spending recklessly, his thrift seems 
miserly by contrast, and he may ac- 
quire careless habits from his asso- 
ciates. Since thrift is so much a mat- 
ter of habit, it is plainly the duty of 
the school not to waste the years when 
habits are most easily formed, but to 
inculeate thrift as a means to estab- 
lishing will power. 

Economical expenditure is an im- 
portant part of the thrift program, 
and if the school can influence the 
child in this direction it is preparing 
him for the future. Economy should 
mean to the child that he has contro! 
over his expenditures; that he is able 
to deprive himself of one thing to gain 
another; that he will not be the slave 
of circumstances, but the master. 
Realization of this can come to him 
only through the personal experience 
of saving carefully and buying wisely. 
If the school can induce him to go 
through this experience, it is teaching 
him thrift. ; 

It is well to emphasize the fact that 
thrift means a wise -choice in spend- 
ing rather than merely piling up 
money for its own sake. The idea of 
“saving for a rainy day” necessarily 
brings up the thought of the rainy 
day. Children, and grown people too, 
try to put the idea of that future 
rainy day out of their heads, and the 
thrift idea may go with it. On the 
other hand, if a child can be persuad- 
ed to give up candy and ice cream soda 
for a while, so as to save enough 
money to buy something lasting, such 
as a pair of skates, the lesson of thrift 
is better taught than if the money 
were piled up. The choice between 
the present and the future must be 
made, and the will power must be ex- 
ercised. The result will be apparent, 
and the use of the skates will be a con- 
stant object lesson of the results of sav- 
ing in small things to achieve an ob- 
ject, a lesson that is stronger than 
any thrift maxim. Maxims are often 
overestimated as a means of teaching 
the ideas contained in them. Thrift 
is a habit of life and as such can not 
be abstractly taught, but must be en- 
gendered. 


It goes a great way toward making | 
a man faithful to let him know that 


you think him so.—Seneca. 





The Palmer Method Penmanship Plan 
recognizes the teacher who is in constant personal touch with her pupils as the POTENTIAL 
VITALIZING POWER IN HANDWRITING REFORM. 
Teachers cannot teach what they do not know. The teacher in the Rural School who has qualified 


PALMER METHOD PLAN 
is obtaining the same astonishingly good results in easily executed plain-as-print handwriting as 
the teacher in the graded city school who has also qualified. 

Any teacher can qualify in one school year as an inspirational and highly successful teacher of 
PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. OUR NORMAL COURSE IN PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 
is offered free to all teachers whose pupils are supplied with Palmer Method Textbooks, 

If you are not familiar with the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD PLAN OF TEACHING 
GOOD HANDWRITING, write immediately to our nearest office for information. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


in and follows exactly the 


30 Irving Place, 
New York, N, Y. 


2128 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pittock Bldg., 
Portland, Ore. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 15 
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$1140 TO $3000 YEAR 


What’s Wrong With These Positions? 


CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
INCOME TAX AUDITORS 


BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 
STEADY—NO LAY OFFS 
CITY AND COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
STAND SAME CHANCE 


POSITIONS NOT HARD FOR TEACHERS TO GET 


These U. S. Government positions are not hard to get. 
Country residents and city residents stand equal chance. 
Because of their education and ability, teachers more easily 
stand high and get appointment. Experience is unneces- 
sary, and political influence is not used. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS OBTAINABLE 


Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off; and mail it today 7 @ 
—now, at once. We will immediately send you a free _4 
list of U. S. Government positions now obtainable by 4 
teachers; also free copy of our illustrated book, ), 
“H - ‘ \awar sit} 9, y Lf 
ow to Get a Government Position”; DO IT 
a Govern 7” FRANKLIN 
NOW—tThis investment of two 4 INSTITUTE 
cents for a stamp may change y» coer 
your entire future life. 77 ___ Dept. E248 
- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
F'';, sa 
‘t ies Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at 
P ihe 7. once, and entirely without charge 
“ or any obligation on my part, list of 
a al ’ . . . . 
U. 8S. Government big paid positions now 
7 obtainable by teachers. Advise me also re- 
garding the salaries, hours, work, vacation and 
7 tell me how I can get a position, sending me also 
free sample examination questions. 








oN 
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Gram 


in cla 





THE MILL 





REPRODUCTIONS OF 
GREAT PAINTINGS 
ONE Cont. SIZE 
- For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE 
54%x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE 
10x12. For 6 or more, 











Artotypes. 


150 subjects. $1.00 each for two or more; 
one. Send $3.00 for “The Mill’, ““Madonna and 
and Sir Galahad”’, or $2.00 for any two. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


Large Pictures for Framing. 


Reproductions of real artistic merit. 22x28 inches, including margin. 
10 for $9.50; $1.25 for 


‘The Perry Pictures 


were introduced in 1897 by Eugene A. Perry, then Master of the Center 
Perry Pictures, developed out of a 


mar Schooi of Malden, Mass. 


teacher’s knowledge and need, are now famous the world over. 
PERRY PICTURES, regardless of size or price, are faithful reproduc- 
tions of the original subject through processes of artistic effectiveness 
and are recognized by instructors every where as of invaluable assistance 


ssroom work. 


PERRY PICTURES GIVE IN GLANCES WHAT WORDS 


IN VOLUME FAIL TO CONVEY 





ORDER PICTURES FOR 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
NOW 


Send 50 Cents for 25 Pictures on the Life 
of Washington, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 
for Children or 25 Art Subjects. All 
different. Size 5%x8, 











Child’’ by Raphael, 
ient selection. 


‘The Perr Pictures © 0x 13, MALDEN,MASS, WORDS DESCRIBE—PICTURES VISUALIZE 


Send 15 Cents for Catalogue 
of the Perry Pictures 


THE PERRY PICTURES CATALOGUE is a revelation and an inspira- 
tion. 1600 famous masterpieces are beautifully reproduced in miniature 
with titles and artists’ names. 
size PERRY PICTURES. 
Send 15 cents in stamps or coin, 


THE 








WASHINGTON 





BIRD PICTURES 
in Natural Colors 


Three Cents Each for l5or 
more, Size 7x9. Send 75 
Cents for set of 25 with a 
brief description of each. 











Pages on coated paper and four full- 
Subjects are grou ped and listed for conven- 

















Witl the accuracy and fine 

workmanship found in all 
Bausch & Lomb products, this 
laboratory model microscope 
combines simple adjustments 
which make it especially suit- 
able for use for classroom 
work in botany, zoology and 


physiology. 
Bausch & Lomb 
Model F 
MICROSCOPE 








BAUSCH 


635 St. Paul Street, 
New York Chicago 


& LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Washington San Francisco London 








For Fifth and Sixth Grades | 


in one volume 


with extended and carefully arranged syll 
tained in the volumes. 


pressed to us in their many requests for 
tions that we know provide anywhere near 


208 pages in each volume. 





| Two VERY USEF UL NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


REQUIRED POEMS . 


RACTICALLY every state course of study gives a list of poems from which it 

is required that selection shall be made for reading or 
lists and their grading vary in the different states, although the same poems are 
used in many of them and there are some which are required in every state. 

In the preparation of this book the lists from a number of states, all of them 


of the book have been made up from these. 
tion insures that a large proportion of the poems in all of the states are con- 
This makes a wonderfully comprehensive and useful com- 
pilation and provides what would otherwise take many separate books to furnish. 
These books will solve the difficulty encountered by teachers so often, as ex- 


PRICE, each volume, in limp cloth, 40c; in standard cloth, 60c. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. 





For Seventh and Eighth Grades 


in one volume 


memorizing. These 


abi, have been taken and the contents 
The breadth of this method of selec- 


“required poems.” No other compila- 
as much in this line as do these books, 


Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. [nosess.5om, 



































with increases yearly to $2500. 


FREE ON REQUEST. 


We are not a teac 


HEATH’S CULTURAL 
15 E. Washington Street, 








What Is Your Present Salary ? 


Chicago pays elementary teachers from $1700 to $2000 the first year 


| from $2200 to $2800 the first year with yearly increases to $3800. 
| OUR 1924 HAND BOOK GIVES FULL INFORMATION. 


@ High school teachers receive 


WRITE AT ONCE. 


hers’ agency. 


REVIEW SCHOOL, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

















National Thrift Week 


January is a long holidayless month, 
and yet an oasis has been found by 
many teachers in National Thrift Week 
which opens with Benjamin Franklin’s 
birthday, January 17th. In fact, a 
twofold oasis—a _ patriotic birthday 
event full of possibilities to teach cit- 
izenship, patriotism and early Amer- 
ican history from the life of one of the 
makers of America, and the year’s best 
opportunity to teach Thrift. 

This season the plans bring into 
helpful co-operation the banks and 
schools of each community. An in- 
creasingly popular feature of the past 
two seasons is the poster-making con- 
test, wherein the banks furnish the 
poster ideas and materials. The fin- 
ished posters are then displayed in the 
bank and store windows. It is pro- 
posed that each student whose poster 
is accepted be paid a modest compen- 
sation. 

FIvE SUGGESTIONS 

1. Arrange to observe Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthday, January 17, the 
first day of National Thrift Week. 
The present situation lends itself to 
telling stories of Benjamin Franklin. 

2. Secure from your public library 
books on Thrift and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, or the list of books furnished by 
the American Library Association, 78 
E. Washington St., Chicago. 

3. Invite some banker to speak on 
Thrift. 

4. In art classes have the students 
design posters on Thrift subjects. 

Most progressive bankers welcome 
visits of delegations of pupils from 
the schools after banking hours, if ac- 
companied by a teacher. These edu- 
cational visits by school children have 
steadily grown in popularity during 
the past three years. 

Outlines of plans and directions for 
Thrift Week observance are furnished 
free by the National Thrift Commit- 
. 347 Madison Avenue, New York 

ity. 


The Department of the Interior an- 
nounces that a National Illiteracy 
Conference will meet in Washington, 
January 11 to 14 inclusive, to work 
out practical methods of attacking the 
problem of adult illiteracy. in the 
United States. General sessions will 
‘be held in the auditorium of the In- 
terior Department. The National Ed- 
ucation Association, the American 
Legion, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the United States 
Bureau of Education are cooperating 
in the promotion of this conference 
and will hold it jointly. 








Is the school flag getting faded and 
torn? We give you a brand new one— 
any size—free of all cost. Read Page 7. 
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Science Discovers 
the Secret of Caruso’s 
Marvelous Voice— 





£20 develognn lopment of oe 
5—8 muse! 
That's tl Y oar Hyo-Glossus 
° G 
weak voice 
and powerfal silent exer- 


cises practiced t at-home. 
100% Improvement 


Guaranteed . 
inger, world-famous discoverer 
secret, rll gaia you bi the same te method he Re hes used wits bis 


aye tinal eingere and wand pen peakers. if your rvelcety {s aot got improved i 106 


refand your 
Free Boo 


tifal 
he ate cra for beagle ook rightaway. 
PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio : tudio 38-21 
1922 Sunnyside A 
yh ~ fear of ,ctammering, Re-education 
d Ha’ 


the The widely fame tfield ee 

full pe} in an accurate, dependab le, 

ore while my yi dap ath STA ota 
has inspired 


THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 1 109 ‘Ne Dearborn, ‘Chicago, Il, 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing. Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [18th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution kers etc. lus. 100-page 
booklet, “The Pr “of es $sion of Home-Making’’, FREE. 

AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
OOL FOR NUR 
Three year course. Registered by the State of a Theoreti- 
cal and practical class work throughout. Ng Main 
nance provided as wellas an allowance each month. For. poner infor- 
mation write, SUPERIN TENDENT NURSING. SCH 
2449 Washington Bivd., 


Guaranteed Position withDefinite Salary 


Study at Home or at our College one of our practical 
Business Courses. You need not pay us until we place you 
Get Free booklet. GREENFIELD —” COLLEGE, 



























ehiéaco, iLL. 











Dept. 5, Greenfield, Ohi 


GOVT. THE LF. NE EEDED to accept 








Pr stationary, ator near 
Ozment, 145. 


Government Positions, 1.17 S250 
home, or travel ing, Wi 
St. Louis, Mo. et _ 


POTTS CLASS PINS bescutetion. wo catalogs 


ee tes FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
lettergj-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 ty each or $4.00 per doz. 
) UNION EMBLEM 











8 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 


SCHOOL EMBLEMS 


N 202—Sterling Silver Class or 
Signet Ring--Any letters and date, 
$1.25 each, $12.00 per dozen, 
Catalog of Pins, Rings and Medals FREE. 


M. P. JENKINS, 341 Washington St., Quincy,Mass. 















Illustrated Catalog FREE! 
‘Write now for yourcopy. Buy ClassPinsor 
Rings “cK rom factory. Savemoney ! 


GROUSE Co. 
14 Bruce. as North Attleboro, Mass. 


CLASS a &PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
& | Samplesloaned class offi- 
ay” “ cers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 


each. No order for 1» BO- 
€ pee Ay AF —) ES 
or too 
mad 








METAL ARTS CO., Inc., 


o FREE CATALO GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR S 
a CLUBANDNUMBERIN CLASS AES N 

bY [s/ Either pin illustrated made with any 3let- 

—: ters and 2 figures, 1 ¥ 2 colors enamel, 

i MA Silver plate, 25¢ ea ,$2.50doz. Sterling 

A Ky silver,40¢ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 

U7 340g Of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


BestianBros.Co. 507 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 3529 


ME ens RIN 
—LA 35 PINS 


7243 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y 






















76 \ 
iver, Piote 1st $489 p 
fiver SOt See DH sei rare 25: 138 
Bolied Gola 50% 43 : . RoltedGold 55¢ 5.22 
Solid. Gold $1.43 Ster.Sivar— $442 Solid Gold $1.60 16.22 
ow ~b oer | =% d 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, NEW YORK. 





No. N907 No. NS: 
10k. Gold $1.10]10k. Gola $2 Soesltot Gara 60) 
Ster. Silver 75c/14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95 
! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
‘om the wens \' 
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inglatest atylosof Clase P Bins Clase sana, Med- 
Vv. Breen ape ies. 

tng freeand pr. 

Safe del svery om 
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BIRDS 


From the vast assort- 
ment of bird studies 
Mr. Dodson will se- 
lect thirty-five com- 
mon birds of your 
locality. A guide to 
your nature study. 
$1.00. 


INDUSTRIALS 


These are the only 
black and white pic- 
tures, but they are 
remarkable studies. 
Instructive, graphic, 
helpful. Twelve for 
20 cents. 


MINERALS 


Especially fine for 
study right now. 
Precious stones in 
their natural color- 
ing. For a set of 17 
pictures send 50c. 














using them. 





ANIMALS 


These are favorites 
with the children. 
What boy won’t enjoy " rn 
seeing a real Alaskan 
Moose? What girl 
doesn’t love Flying 
Squirrels and Gray 
Rabbits? Order them 
in groups of twenty- 
four, all different and 
in colors, at 70 cents. 











Pictures, bright pictures to lighten 
class-room work. Only a few cents each! 


will always thank you. 


from original specimens. 


Mr. Dodson today for his list of nearly a thousand subjects. 
take advantage of one of the special offers. 
VISUAL EDUCATION—20 MILLION OF THESE PICTURES BEING SOLD TO SCHOOLS. 


905 Harrison Avenue 


USE DODSON PICTURES 
WITH 


THE DRAWING MASTER 


= TREES. Know our native trees! 


Dodson 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 


















Here are beautiful photogravure pic- 
tures 9x12 inches that show the tree in full foliage, the leaf and the bark. 


Nothing could be more complete. Twenty-four pictures in all at only $1.00. 


ature 
ictures 


NOW what other teachers are doing in visual education. 
Give your classes the advantage of modern methods—they 
Dodson Nature Pictures are au- 
thoritative in -their field. Their beautiful colors are taken direct 
The pictures measure 7x9 inches. 
And they cost only a few cents each. Thousands of teachers are 
You'll want complete information yourself so write 


Or 
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Kankakee, Illinois 











MR. DODSON IS PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN a ASSOCIATION AND THE ORIGINAL BIRD HOUSE MAN 
° Contributing to the Physical | > "| 
PENCETIAN | Welfare of Pupits | 
S h l P a — training and instruction LACE. VALENTINES 

the int t 
C 0O ens i ga sere ggg Fee No. 1003-E. Folders. 3x3 inches. Extra quality. Em- | 






























No. 2 
ordinary 
their 


No. 


No. 


Spencerian Steel Pens are 
the best for schoolroom use | 
because they outwear any two 


smooth-writing points 
longer against the misuse and 
hard wear that children put 
upon pens, 
better writers quickly with 
these good tools. 

For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the standard for 
school pens, 
pens—three of each number — 
and our hand writing booklet 
by mail on receipt of 10 cents. 
Please mention this publication. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway 


double elastic. 
vo. 2—Counting House, 
_— for bookkeep- 


, semi: elastic, 


medium point; stiff ac- 
tion. 


aroused throughout the 
Pennsylvania. In nutrition there has 
been marked improvement in the nor- 
mal schools, five of them now employ- 
ing expert dietitians. There has been 
an increase of about twenty-five per 
cent per year in the number of schools 
providing lunches for pupils, in some 
counties now over half being so served. 
The number of school nurses employed 
by boards of education during the last 
year show an increase of thirty-five 
per cent over the previous year. 


pens. ‘They retain 


Children become 


Twelve school 


there has been added a special re- 
quired three-hour course, giving train- 
ing in the content and methods of 
teaching hygiene. In three normal 
schools there have been organized spe- 
cial three-year health education cours- 
‘S—School, fine point; es, which are giving expert teacher 
training in physical education and hy- 
giene. An excellent group of more 
than twenty summer courses in edu- 
| cational hygiene, physical education, 
school nursing, and nutrition work for 
teachers and for nurses has been or- 
ganized at Pennsylvania 


New York 
1—Coilege, fine point ; 


47—Intermediate, 











10x12'o, 





Offer Teacher: 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL © HARGES. PRE! PAID BY 
118 Amsterdam Avenue. NEW YORK 


W. FISHER COMPANY, 


The MARCON-SLOPER | |< 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. 
size, printing surface, 4'©x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Letter size 


roe ah and ‘spone complete. 


cular, ‘Sample of | 


lege.—Charles H. Keene, 
of Health Education, 
of Education, Pennsylvania. 


Postal 


The new International Educational! 
Board founded by John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., will donate $1,000,000 to Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, in 
ten annual installments, to develop 


Full directions, 

Also s sent 

rger sizes. Send for Cir- 

Work, and Special 

Satisfaction or 
US. 


$3.50. 





P L AY S si" hk: and ote mgt, ee 


F. Rosche & Co. A, Paw. MadisonSt. Chicago, Ill. 


work with students from foreign coun- 
tries and to promote study of foreign 
educational problems. Thirty-one coun- 





Speakers, 
ments. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues and Jntertain- 
Catalogue Free 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


tries are represented in the student 
body of the college at present. Such 
students will go back, as have hun- 





PENMANSHIP TAUGHT. 


lesson 10¢ (silver.) Prince, 130W 104th, New York. 


dreds of others, to be educational lead- 


Trial 
ers at home. It is hoped that through 


Free Certificate. 





“One Teacher Tells Another’ Read 


Page Seven. 





this channel international understand- 





To the regular normal school course 


State Col- | 
M. D., Direc- | 
Department | 











bossed in the daintiest of colors. The 21 beautiful juvenile 
designs include both hearts and leaflets. Impossible to de- 
scribe them adequately. Best suited for the youngest chil- }% 
dren, 12 for 10 cents, ‘ 
No. 1004-5. Embossed in flowers and juvenile designs. 
Gold and bright colors. Eighteen new designs, including 
both hearts and leaflets. Folding. Illustrated verse inside. ¥% 
No. 1003-E 4x5 inches. 2 cents each; 15 cents per dozen. i 
No. 1012-E. Embossed in bright colors and gold. Leaflet. / 
Nineteen new designs, including boys and girls in center panel, with flower 
borders. Folding. Illustrated verse inside. 5x6% inches. 3 cents each; 
30 cents per dozen. 
No. 1014-E. Embossed in delicate colors and gold. 
include both leaflets and hearts decorated with children. 





The 17 new designs 
Lace trimmed. Many clever cut- 


outs attractively placed. Illustrated verse inside. 5x6% inches. 5 cents each; 50 cents 
per dozen. 

No. 1015-E. Elaborately embossed and cut. Intricate lace. 

Delicate ornaments applied. Six designs in both hearts and 

leaflets. Cleverly illustrated verse inside. 644x614 _ inches, 


4 6 cents each; 65 cents per dozen. 

No. 1016-E. The most elaborate of our less expensive lace 
"% models. Embossed in beautifully colored flowers, Gold is used 
profusely. The center panels contain landscapes, birds nesting 


y umong flowers, etc. The lace mats are intricate. Many orna- 
mental cut-outs are applied. There are 2 designs in hearts and 
2 in leaflets. The personal verse inside is appropriately illus- 
trated. 6x8 inches. 8 cents each; $1.00 per dozen. 

No. 1020. A handsome triple lace valentine. Elaborate in 
design and rich in coloring. Appropriate for mother, father 
sister, brother or friend. The lace paper mat is an intrie ate 
design. The applied decorations are well chosen. Size, 8x10 





inches, Inclosed in a red box for mailing. 25 cents each; 


5 for $1.00. 


Whitney’s Valentine Material 


Each of the 4 assortments contains 10 embossed 
picture folders printed in high colors, 10 lace 
paper mats, red hearts, 45 little cut-out orna- 
ments, including flowers, children, birds, cupids 
and hearts, 40 paper springs--enough to make at 
least 10 good-size attractive lace valentines, En- 
velopes are inclosed for the finished valentines. 
Complete directions for making the valentines are 
included with each set. The valentine material 
will prove a great delight to the children, provid- 
ing a most pleasing form of construction work 
and enabling them to make valentines of the most . 
beautiful designs. 35 cents per box; 3 boxes for $1.00; 4 boxes for $1.30. 


A Box of Mechanical Valentines 


figures with fasteners and 
Children love these 
30 cents a box; 


No. 1016-E 





Postpaid, 


Contains little 
Directions for making. 
Very simple to make. 


For little heads and little hands to make. 
envelopes complete. Four sets: A, B, C, D. 
valentines with the movable arms and _ heads. 
4 boxes for $1.00. Postpaid. 

All valentines are sent postpaid at prices listed. 
See choice line of Valentine Cut-Outs and Movies advertised on page 8 


PAINE PUBLISHING CO., Main and Fourth Streets, DAYTON, OHIO. 











ing may be promoted. 
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“nave 
SOLE MFGRS 


URKIN RELVES £C° 
PITTSBURGH, TA 


Ir.” 
““MODERN’’ DuPLICATOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 





‘) DERNDUPLGAT \ 
~ Se! a R \ 


It contains no glue or gelatine 
“It SAves TIME, LABOR AND Money.,”’ 
ComP_Lete $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30% er, $5.60 net ror OrpERS DIRECT FROM THIS 


The Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this. 


Want A Good Duplicator?—At Special Sale 






AND—Every B 


AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT 
“MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


To Print or Duplicate Your Own 
te megs or Penuwritten Letters, 

L ‘usic, Maps— 
or anything wanted in one or more 
colors. Always Ready. 





When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 
kind of letters —or anything —just write one (for original) 
in regular way. Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a 
strong copy (or negative) is transferred to Duplicacor Pad, 

remove it (original) and print the duplicate (fac- simile) 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you can print in one or more colors at same operation. 
Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator 
Pad, andit i is immediately ready for another job—the same 
thing, or different originals. “IT 1s THE DUPLICATOR You 
WANT.” “ANYTHING You WANT WHENEVER You WANT 
and Pre 1 Man should own and operate a 





Use IT 30 DAYS AND IF YOU ARE NOT “DELIGHTED” WITH IT, WE REFUND YouR MONEY. 
Booklet of alt sizes (at regular prices) free. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW. 


J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mirs., 339 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“SPECIAL THREE”? CAP SIZE (9x14 inches) 




















MUSIC LESSONS FREE 





oe, 





You can read music like this quickly 


«% YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or adva' layers. Your 


only expense about 2c per day for music and postage 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGS 





HOME STUDY Standard courses offered in 

High School, College, Law, 
Theological, Business, Pharmacy, and Graduate 
Schools. Special short courses in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, French, Italian, Spanish, Cosmian ‘an 


international language), Mathematics, and other 
subjects. 1500 graduates. Founded 1897, 


LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, 











64 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 












\ 





curve. 
a wonderful picture! 
because he knew how—he knew which lines 
to use and just where to put them. Through 
this New Easy Way to Draw you too can 
Magic Power of a Few Little 


The Magic Power of, 
Alew Little Lines: 


Have you ever noticed a cartoonist draw? 
Another there. A small 
A splash of shading—and you have 


A short line here. 


learn the 
\ i Lines and how to 
drawing them! 








How Easy! 


Note how these 
few little lines 
are transform- 
ed into a pic- 
ture. 





One of the 








most fascinat- 
ing, best paid 
businesses 
yours after a 
few minutes’ 
training a day. 
Delightful pas- 
4 time! Endless 
- \\\ fun! Acquire 
Ar the kmack in 
your spare 
time. 
Invaluable asset 
in your present 
business. A few 
lines can drive 
home your in- 
tangible ideas, 
New way makes 





it easy to learn 


drawing. 





years’ 
Godwin 


4 ame, 


minutes’ 
is needed, 


Newspapers, 


handle 


Dozens of our students started work 








ew Easy Way to 





It was all so easy—— 


make big money in 





DRAW 


T's wonderful new method 
makes it possible for any- 
to learn Illustrating, 


Ts 


Cartooning, or 
Hundreds 
now 


making 


drawing 


of our students are 
splendid 
And most of them never touched 
pencil before they 
studied with us. 


advertising agencies, 


at a high salary. Many earn more 
than the cost of the course while 
they are learning! 


YOU—with a little spare time 
study in your own home—can eas- 
ily and quic kly get one of these big- 
paying artists’ jobs. 

This amazing method has explod- 
ed the old idea that talent is an ab- 
solute necessity in art—that ‘“‘it’s 


Commercial Art. 





incomes. 


The simplicity of this method will all a ‘gift’. Just as you have 
astound you. You will be amazed at Jearned to write, this new method 
your own rapid progress. You learn teaches you to draw. We start you 

mail-—yet you receive personal with straight lines, then curves. 

instruction from one of America’s Then you learn how to put them to- 

foremost Commercial Artists of 30 gether. Now you begin making pic- 

successful experience.—Frank tures. Shading, action, perspective, 

and Wynn Holeomb and all the rest follow in their right 

(Wynn), the famous artists, are order, until you are making pictures 

but two of his many successful stu- that bring you splendid _ prices. 

dents. Get into this fascinating Prominent artists get as high as 
NOW. You can easily qual- $1,000 for a single drawing. 

and make big money. “A” few tig money is gladly paid and big 

study each day is all that joney is waiting for anyone with 


foresight enough to prepare for this 
pleasant profession. Through roar 


magazines, business concerns—a!l new easy method of teaching, YO 

‘e looking for men and women to can earn big money as an artist, 
their art work, Cartoonists regardless of your present ability. 

and designers are at a premium. Mail coupon today for interesting 


booklet telling all about it. 


Coupon Brings Fascinating Booklet 


An interesting and 
“New and Easy Way 
prepared and ‘will be 


daily spare time and at the 
cost of a few cents a day. 
Explains about this amazing 
method in detail. Tells of our 
students—and their wonderful 
progress—and how we can 
qualify you for a high salaried 
artist's position. Booklet gives 
full particulars about our 
“Free Artist’s Outfit’? Offer. 


This booklet will be sent free, 
and without obligation. Read 
all about this amazing New 
Easy Way to Draw and how 
you can quickly learn, at 
home in spare time. Fill out 
the booklet-coupon now. Mail 
it TODAY 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, INC., Room 421, 


handsomely 
to Become 
sent to you without cost. 
how you ¢an easily become an artist in a few minutes’ 


illustrated booklet, Mail coupon today for this 
an Artist, -~ — fascinating booklet, and learn 
i 


how you can become an Artist 
in a few minutes a day of 
your spare time. Cut out 











coupon and mail NOW. 


| The Washington School of Art, Inc. %. 
| Room 421, 1115--15th St., NW., Washington, D.C. | 


Please send me, without cost or obli- 





1115-15th St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


| gation on) my part, your free book, 
‘New and Easy Way to Become an 
Artist,” and full details about your | 
special Short-Time Offer. 
| rere ey eT re TT ery ee reer 
| (State whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss) | 
| J eee eer ee er ee ee | 
CR see tacaws keeaee ee 





Making the Best of the One- 
room School 


We cannot deny the great economic 
waste resulting from conditions rela- 
tive to the one-room school, but since 
we have these schools and. are likely 
to have them for a good many years 
to come, why not make the best of 
things and lessen the waste as much as 
possible? 

The superintendent who can secure 
the co-operation of boards, patrons and 
teachers can do much to raise the 
standard of the one-teacher schools 
in his country. 

Indifference will be matched by in- 
difference—so let’s get away from the 
idea that there is no use in trying to 
improve what we have. Let us see 
what may be done to bring the one- 
room school up to the level, at least of 
the rural graded schools in the towns 
and villages. 

Interest begets interest. If the su- 


perintendent is interested the teacher’ 


will be interested and undoubtedly will 
arouse the interest of the children. 
Thus interest in education will spread 
to the homes throughout the district. 

There is no community interest that 
so greatly-affects the people as a whole 
as does the schools. 

A wholesome interest spreads just 
as rapidly as the virus of the opposite 
type. The most magnificent plans for 
the betterment of the rural schools will 
fall flat if genuine enthusiasm be lack- 
ing and the simplest effort will be re- 
warded if all are enthusiastic over its 
accomplishment. 

Should the question be asked— 
“Where shall we begin?” no doubt 
many would reply, “With the teacher.” 
But I should say, “With the school- 
house and grounds.” We must get the 
interest of the people in the district 
aroused first of all. If you wish your 
improvements for the term of school 
beginning the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, don’t wait until August 31st to 
begin. 

A letter sent to the clerk of the 
board with the report of visitation sug- 
gesting changes and improvements, and 
most important of all expressing ap- 
preciation of improvements made pre- 
vious to the superintendent’s visit, will 
prove effective, and result in further 
effort on the part of the board to make 
conditions better. 

genuine competition between 
neighboring districts has often proved 
most effective. 

After one district makes a change 
for the better, the other districts will 
not be outdone so are stimulated to 
greater effort. 

If a school district builds a new 
schoolhouse, makes over the old one, 
newly equips the schoolhouse, or mere- 
ly paints the building, a desire for a 
good teacher is made manifest at once. 
They now feel the need of a teacher 
who has had at least one year of ex- 
perience. Usually the request comes: 
“Send us one of the best teachers and 
we will pay the price.”—Eva E. Cru- 
ZAN, County Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Labette County, Kan- 
sas (in “The Kansas Teacher’). 





Bernard and Vincent Cioffari, broth- 
ers, who six years ago came to the 
United States as immigrants from 
Italy, graduated last June from the 
high school at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
one as valedictorian and the other as 
salutatorian of their class. Previously 
they had won other honors and had 
been members of the radio club, the 
senate, and other school organizations. 
Both are musical. These brothers, with 
averages of 97.03% and 95.77%, head- 
ed the list of University scholarship 
winners for the entire state. They 
have now entered Cornell University, 
having, in competitive examination 
stood first and third on the Cornell 
state scholarship list. When the boys 
landed from Italy they could neither 
"—eiraee, nor speak a word of Eng- 
ish. 


A Red Cross First Aid Cabinet is a 
mighty handy article to have in any 
schoolroom. We have given away a 
large number of these during the past 
few years. We have one all ready for 
your school now! Read what we say 
on Page Seven. 
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STU DY While Teaching 


aoe a Ey through 
your particular 

pee a I it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
oa ences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like "Genetic 
“Blementay Se ‘Story ellingin Primary Grades,” 
lementary Sc hool Administration and Super- 

vision,” ‘‘Methods of Teaching in Elementar: 
Schools, ”” “The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 

Begin any time. 


The > papa of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 
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WANTE. MEN AND WOMEN TO 
LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 
Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn 
$200 to $500a month. The field is uncrowd- 
ed. Learn these profitable and fascinating 
professions. Taught by the largestand best college of 
its kind in the world. Established over 30 years. 
Demand for our graduates far exceeds supply. Good 
positions secured, Tuition and living expenses low. 
6 t thi FREE B k Write today for free beau- 
eT this OOK! tituny illustrated book 
describing wonderful opportunities in this field 
Mlinois College of Photography, Box 214, Effingham, Illinois. 
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Short-Story Writing 
A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the Short Story, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 

One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time—hundreds are selling 
constantly to the leading 
publishers. 


150 page catalog free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School , 


Established 1897 
oo 48 Springfield, Mass. 
| u um ow 
Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, etc. 
Unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postalservice, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for Government po- 
sitions. Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 


trated catalog free. CIVIL. SERVICE CORRES. 
SCHOOL, 5126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR ESENWEIN 
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CEARN AT HOM 


Write for book, “How to Become a Good Penman,”’ and beautiful 


specimens. Free. r name on card if you enclose stamp. 
F. Ww. TAMBLYN. 416 Ridge Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


SCHOOL OF N URSING 
Michael Reese Hospital 


H | Accredited 3 year course. Entrance Requirements : 
| Physical fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. 
Text books, uniforms, room, board and monthly allow- 
ance during training. Third year sholarship main- 
| tained in Columbia University, New vad City. 
ly to MISS DORA C. SAU 
| Dept. Ape 











NBY, 
Michae! Reese Hospital, "Chicago, mm. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


inside two Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to to so ge J, ary the | leading professions. 

a irty-s: of lescribed in 

Free Bulletin. Send fort TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
\Depte H-167 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.3.1923 OHICAGO 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, Engineering, and 
College Courses leading to the regular College and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the 
time to enroll. For special rates, address, 

Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 
C: HOME Entirpas. eect cireree fr 

















You can com ite 
this simplified 
hool Course at nn 































Our school is one of Brown’s 22 Business Colleges. FREE 
BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL. 
202 Liberty Bidg., Peoria, tl. 











100%--INVESTMENT.-100% 

A Home-Study course leading to a High Schoo! 
| Diploma: Bachelor of _Pedag: or other 
| degree. 12th Year. Catalogue tree 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 
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INTRODUCING A NEW TYPE OF GEOGRAPHY MATERIAL 
Appleton’s Series of 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHIES 


Geography has come into its own as a social science—the science of man’s ad- 
justment to his physical environment. Its teachers are no longer content with 
the rote learning of masses of unrelated facts. Through the study of man at 
work in different environments, geography extends the sympathies of children 
and teaches them the interdependence of all the peoples of the earth. This com- 
paratively new conception of the value and purpose of the subject is summed up 


in the term Human Geography. 

With this announcement the first elementary geography readers of a new type 
appear. They are an entirely original contribution, based on the principles un- 
derlying geographic phenomena and the full conception of human geography. 


New Readers that Teach Through Story, Description and 
Picture the Fundamental Principles of Human Geography 
CHILDREN OF MANY LANDS 


Significant Facts The first book introduces geographical facts through the medium of 
° ° an interesting fairy tale. The Man in the Moon comes down to make 
Which Will Appeal to the acquaintance of the children of the earth. He is taken by the nar- 
All T. h rator of the story to visit the children of six typical geographical en- 

eachners 
vironments, and their adventures are told with humor and with con- 


FACTS TO ILLUSTRATE PRINCIPLES: stant reference to the interests of childhood. With the Eskimos they 
Throughout the books facts are care- learn the rigors of life in cold climates. The American Indians illus- 
fully chosen with reference to the de- trate the culture of primitive hunting tribes on temperate plains. On 
rivation of principles. Jn the presen- the grassy steppes of Asia they follow the fortunes of a nomadic pas 
— peal seem a ae toral people. In the Arabian desert they encounter a high civilization 
pn ae ceaeee av it te laineaned a of the hot lands. The savannas of central Africa disclose a people in 

f the early stages of agricultural development. The pygmies of the 


on the pupil that there is a reason for , d A A : 
every fact and that often the reason is African forests exhibit humanity in its lowest state of culture. 
much the more important of the two. Cloth bound; 128 pages; 2 four-color illustrations; 23 pen-and-ink 
drawings, and 78 half-tones; list price, 72 certs. 




















ILLUSTRATIONS. Nearly every page 
carries a vivid picture illustrating and 
supplementing the text, but none of HOMES FAR AWAY 
the illustrations break the continuity 
ll lines for the purpose of silent In the second book the story form is replaced by simple and interesting 
7 description. The subject matter is adult life in ten typical geographical 
PICTURE CAPTIONS are used instead of areas. Homes, food, clothing, occupations, customs, are described and 
mere naming titles, each caption a pictured, but the facts presented are consistently chosen to illustrate 
thought around which a lesson may be geographical principles and to fix fundamental ideas of the relation of 
built. o ue oa bits of the = man to his environment. The chapters cover the frozen wastes of the 
ie age A ~ ag Tasae ache pe Roa Arctic; the tundra of the Lapps; the hot, barren desert of northern 
after a most painstaking search. Australia; the warm grasslands of African herders; Egypt, a hot, dry 
and watered by a mighty river; New Guinea, a hot, wet land with lux- 


EXERCISES following each chapter offer uriant, forests; Siam, a hot land with seasonal rains promoting rice cul- 
many suggestions for oral composition, ture; Greece, a land of warm, dry mountains adapted to the culture of 
test. the reader’s understanding of the the vine; Norway, a land of cool, wet mountains with abundant timber 
subject matter, and serve to impress promoting shipbuilding and maritime pursuits; and the beautiful, fruit- 
upon the pupil's mind a large amount ful, enervating South Sea Islands 
of valuable geographical knowledge. ’ > 7 oie Sines cee ; . ; 

Cloth bound; 144 pages; 2 four-color illustrations and 113 half- 

——— -— tones; list price, 80 cents. 























This series is to be continued with four books of similar type which follow the course of 
Other Books to Follow. study in geography as ordinarily laid out. On request, we shall be glad to notify you 


in advance of the publication of these additional titles. 





CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT . Parcel Post 
D, APPLETON AND COMPANY Ship via hg. : 
35 West 32nd Street, New York Express 


Send as promptly as possible Fairgrieve and Young’s Home Geographies 





as follows: 
copies of Children of Many Lands copies Homes Far Away 
Name Address 
My position is Bill to 


Charge to. 2 
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SAVE YOUR TIME 
at the Blackboard 


January 1924 
















She Drawing Mester will do in mimutes 
lhe work of hours ~ 
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[ 
What is the story of this picture? — a subject taken Your pupils can place any map on the blackboard in a 
from a Saturday Evening Post Cover. Such pictures, few minutes with the Drawing Master. Then fill in 
easily enlarged upon the blackboard, at once arouse the lesson detail as you direct. These maps may be 
interest. Composition work becomes fascinating to ev- enlarged from your text books or procured from the 
ery pupil and the selection of subjects is unlimited. Drawing Master Club, if desired. 
e e@ e e e 
Maps, Posters, Portraits, History, Nature Studies, Picture Stories 
May be Placed on the Blackboard by the Teacher or Pupil, Quickly and Accurately 
The Drawing Master is fascinating to use. It teaches concentration, observation, self-expression and \ 
the spirit of co-operation between pupils and teacher. You can order your Drawing Master Outfit S 
TODAY---secure it at once---and YOU NEED NOT PAY FOR IT UNTIL FEBRUARY 20th. IT 
| ena ata Toei 
° ° N. I. Jan, 24 
Clip the Coupon or Write Out Your Te onawina, masreR,oLU8 opel room wf the, Retin 
Order and Send it in at Once. Gentlemen :—Please send to the undersigned 7 ig : 
— — Regular $5.00 Drawing Master Outfit complete 
m _ ——— Special $2.50 Drawing Master Adjustable Pantagraph 
The Drawing Master Club of America Se ne a 
eont ot once, ond is to be paid for by me * or before February 20th, 1924, vb 
een oe ee ee Fane Ohne the Wriehege: ot returning We postpaid "within LO ( 
days from the time I receive it. 
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EASY STEPS j2 COMMON LAW 


By Nanette B. Paul, LLB. 


Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her 
lap ; let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges ; let it be written in primers, spelling books 
and in almanacs. 

—Abraham Lincoln. 


























Ignorance of the Law Excuses No One 











ECAUSE the Law is universal in character and operation with- 
in the State, no citizen or resident can plead ignorance of it to 
excuse an act which is contrary to its provisions. 


A man killing another in sudden anger, although regretting 
the deed, cannot excuse his act by pleading that he did not 
know murder was a crime at law. 





























A woman in need of money cannot sign another’s name to a check 
and cash it at the bank, without having to pay the penalty of the Law 
for forgery although she may never have heard that word. 


‘A driver of an automobile cannot escape responsibility for an injury 
to a child knocked down in the street, by claiming ignorance of the Law 
limiting the rate of speed in front of schoolhouses. 





























NOTE: See page 81 for explanation of this poster 
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Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness — 


Editorial Contribution by M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 





| OREIGN educators who visit America to study 
7] the work of our schools never fail to remark 
upon the spontaneity and freedom of our pu- 
pils, alike in the primary grades, in the gram- 
M) mar school, and in the high school. During the 
past few years, commissions from all the lead- 
i i} ing countries of the world have investigated 
Mv our educational work. The members of a num- 
a | fe} ber of these commissions, upon being asked 
a2 what they regarded as the distinguishing fea- 
tures of our schools, have replied, almost without exception, 
that they were most deeply impressed by the absence of re- 
straint and coercion among pupils. 

In other countries, speaking generally, school children are 
required to conform strictly to quite rigid rules of conduct pre- 
scribed by the authorities. Ordinarily, pupils do not have a 
part in making regulations for their own government. When 
children are in school, they are required to sit quiet and learn 
the lessons assigned them. When summoned to class, they re- 
cite what they have learned in order that the teacher may find 
out whether they have performed their tasks faithfully. Each 
pupil learns his lessons and recites them without co-operation 
with his fellows; there is nothing in the nature of a “social- 
ized” recitation in most foreign schools. The teachers main- 
tain that each pupil, in order to gain strength and acquire 
knowledge, should do his work independently and should give 
an account of what he has accomplished without relying on his 
classmates. Foreign teachers say, in effect: “Every pupil must 
learn to stand on his own feet, and he must restrain his im- 
pulses, intents, and desires when they do not harmonize with 
the rules of the school. The business of a child in school is to 
learn his lessons; if he does anything else whatsoever, he him- 
self will be distracted and he will interfere with the work of 
his fellow-pupils.” 
































UROPEAN teachers have been trained in the belief that 
school freedom and spontaneity will ill prepare the young 
for the requirements of adult life in which they must restrain 
most of their natural tendencies. When such teachers observe 
the freedom and lack of restraint in the typical American school 
they are amazed. It is natural that they should express doubts 
regarding the possibility of training children for the needs of 
daily life under such a regime. They see pupils moving about 
freely in the schoolroom and often conferring with one another 
in the preparation of their lessons; they hear them in the reci- 
tation period discussing questions informally, every pupil in 
the class taking part if he thinks he can make a contribution to 
the discussion; they observe the teacher consulting pupils in 
regard to the rules that should govern conduct in the class- 
room,—and they cannot understand how it is possible to ac- 
complish the proper work of the school in such circumstances. 
Members of educational commissions from foreign countries 
have said to the writer: “There is so much going on among the 
children in the American schools we have visited; they are not 
as self-restrained or orderly as our pupils, and apparently they 
do not apply themselves as diligently to their tasks. It is some- 
times difficult to tell who is the teacher in a schoolroom be- 
cause the pupils play such an important role. We think that it 
is the business of children to suppress their childish activities 
and devote themselves without any waste of time to their 
mental tasks.” 


[* is a significant fact that the kindergarten, which is based 
largely on the principles of spontaneity and freedom, has 
flourished in our country more than it has anywhere else in the 
world, although it originated in a foreign country. But teach- 
ers abroad, for the most part, believe that the kindergarten 
spoils children, that it indulges their whims and lets them ac- 
quire the notion that in school they can be as natural and free 
as in their own homes or on the playground. A few American 
educators have criticized the kindergarten because of its un- 
willingness to ‘enforce restraints upon children, but where 
there has been one such critic there have been ten teachers and 
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laymen who have praised it, making a virtue of the fact that it 
allows children to be spontaneous. 

The Montessori educational plan has been received in the 
United States with far greater favor than in any foreign coun- 
try, though it too originated abroad—in Italy. In fact, thére 
has been no educational reform aiming at greater pupil-free- 
dom that has not been adopted more fully in our own schools 
than in Europe, without regard to its origin. American teach- 
ers quite generally, and laymen to some extent, have been ever 
ready for new educational experiments that might reduce rig- 
idity and restraint in the schoolroom, and at the same time en- 
able pupils to accomplish their proper work. 

The latest and probably the most important educational in- 
novation of this kind is the Dalton plan, originated by Miss 
Helen Parkhurst. The fundamental principles underlying this 
plan are, first, that every subject should be taught in a special 
room or laboratory with proper facilities and equipment, and 
second, that each pupil should be permitted to move as rapidly 
as possible through every subject in the course of study. 


ya he comes to school in the morning the pupil decides 
for himself to which subject he will apply himself at the 
outset. He goes to the room, or laboratory, where this subject 
is taught and he finds the outline of work—or “contract’”’—for 
a month on the board. He proceeds to fulfill the contract by 
doing the work prescribed in such a way as to meet the ap- 
proval of the teacher in charge. The pupil may work as long as 
he wishes at this special subject. When he has had enough of 
it, he goes on his own initiative to another laboratory and ap- 
plies himself to the subject there taught. So he works through 
the day, finding his own way about from one room to another, 
determining his own program largely, and governing himself 
almost entirely. There are no monitors in the halls through 
which he passes between classrocms and there are no military 
rules or regulations prescribing how he shall proceed. It is 
assumed that if he is interested in his tasks he will exercise 
self-government and will proceed from one laboratory to an- 
other without loss of time or distraction, because he will be 
bent on fulfilling his contracts. The Dalton plan is based on 
the doctrine that when school work is undertaken in the labo- 
ratory way, even the youngest pupils will be interested and then 
they will not require military regulation. It will not be neces- 
sary to coerce them because they will voluntarily apply them- 
selves to their tasks. 


HIS latest American innovation in educational work, in which 

the principle of spontaneity and freedom is embodied in 
school practice, is being adopted by countries which heretofore 
have conducted their schools on a rigidly military plan. Dur- 
ing the past ‘two or three years hundreds of Dalton schools 
have been established in England and there appears to be ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm for it among the teachers who are test- 
ing it. It is a long step from the inflexibility of the typical 
English common school to the spontaneity and freedom of a 
Dalton school; but English teachers are willing and eager to 
take this step. Apparently they have become convinced that a 
rigid military system is not essential to accomplishment of the 
school’s task, and recognize that life in a school where children 
have spontaneity and freedom is much more agreeable, not 
only for the pupils but for the teacher as well. Articles on the 
Dalton plan in English educational journals and newspapers 
(the latter are giving a good deal of attention to the innova- 
tion) claim that pupils master their tasks more thoroughly and 
rapidly and with far greater pleasure in a Dalton school than 
in the traditional school. 

A significant evidence of the present attitude throughout 
the world toward classroom management is found in the 
fact that students from China are coming in large numbers to 
inspect the work in the Children’s University School in New 
York, and the Japanese government has asked Miss Parkhurst 
to go to Japan and introduce the Dalton plan into the schools 
there. Other countries that have been regarded as unalterably 

(Continued on page 84) 
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School Leadership in Civic Improvement 


VERY well-organized school offers many 
opportunities for leadership and co- 
operation in school activities, but too 
often these opportunities are confined 

to school affairs only. The school as an insti- 
tution does not participate directly in the solu- 
tion of problems which affect the community 
in which it is located. 

Any school in which students do not acquire 
a knowledge of current civic problems, and be- 
come imbued with a determination to help the 
cause of civic improve- 
ment, is not doing its 
full duty in the train- 
ing for citizenship. It 
is very desirable that 
the school as a whole 
co-operate in a big way 
with civic organiza- 
tions, at least once each 
year, in an _ effective 
drive for civic improve- 
ment. Individual teach- 
ers and classes will do 
well to connect their 
work as often as pos- 
sible with the life of 
the community. 

The following exam- 
ple, taken from the ex- 
perience of the writer 
as art supervisor, may 
suggest to teachers of 
other subjects many 
possibilities of relating 
regular school work to 
civic improvement. 

The principal of a 
small junior high school 
was anxious that his 
students make some 
contribution to the 
growth of the community. In planning his 
work, he considered very carefully both the be- 
ginning and the close of the school year. Should 
not the closing exercises be related to the reg- 
ular school work? And when the public is in- 
vited, is it not the duty of the school to present 
some real message? 

These questions stimulated consultation and 
co-operation, thus putting new life into every 
subject. So at the very beginning of the year, 
it was decided to hold a rousing school meet- 
ing at the close of the year. The teachers de- 
cided to make a little survey of art conditions 
in the city in which the school is located. The 
results of this survey were to form the basis of. 
the message for the closing program. 

“Harmonies and Discords in Provo” was the 
rather pretentious title for this investigation. 
Provo is a college town with less than fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. It nestles at the foot 
of old Mount Timpanogus with its perpetual 
snow, glacial lakes, wonderful aspen groves 
and vast acres of wild flowers. The city is sit- 
uated near the center of a very fertile valley. 
Its mountains, streams, large fresh water 
lakes, and fertile soil are unsurpassed. It is 
often called the Garden City. It had, as one 
observer testified, all of the scenic advantages 
which God provides, but very little which rep- 
resents man’s contributions. 

Since the survey of Provo would be a rather 
large subject it was narrowed to include only 
harmonies and discords from the standpoint of 
art. Taking stock was our first problem, but 
before discussion or observation was permit- 
ted, the class collected all available good pic- 
tures of public buildings and grounds, and all 
folders and other publicity material issued 
by-civic organizations to advertise the city. 











Posters made by the pupils for the 
“Better Provo Campaign” 


By BENT F. LARSEN 


Students wanted to know the good in their city 
as it was advertised by various agencies. 

Our next step was visiting important public 
places. Much of the time regularly devoted to 
art was used for trips through the city. We 
took two cameras with us, for we wanted pic- 
tures to substantiate our opinions. The first big 
discovery was that the post cards and other 
pictures, printed to advertise a public building, 
represented possibly the only good view which 
could be obtained. In some cases the front ele- 
vation of the archi- 
tect’s plan was used to 
advertise it. We went 
around public buildings 
to view them as they 
are seen by citizens on 
our streets. Often 
buildings were _ strik- 
ingly ugly, from some 
points of view, and out 
of harmony with their 
environment. They 
were hedged in by un- 
sightly billboards and 
rubbish heaps. 

Next we viewed the 
city from our principal 
streets and from the 
railroad tracks, and 
tried to get the point of 
view of the tourists 
and travelers who know 
Provo only by what they 
see when passing 
through it. A _ great 
many conditions were 
discovered which could 
not be explained away 
by glowing paper ad- 
vertisements. 

We visited the parks 
and recreational centers, the churches and re- 
ligious centers. We noted the appearance of 
our billboards and read the messages which 
they proclaimed. We went through the back 
alleys of the business blocks. 

Next Provo houses and yards were consid- 
ered. We had seen a few pictures of magnif- 
icent homes which civic organizations pointed 
to with pride, but we wanted to see the real 
Provo. You may be sure that the homes of our 
students were clean and orderly when we in- 
spected them. There was no attempt to empha- 
size magnificence. We were looking for art, 
and the boys and girls were thrilled with pride 
at the discovery of 
small, inexpensive 
homes made charming 
by careful planting of 
trees, shrubs, and flow- 
ers, and the wise use of 
paint. 

Our last investiga- 
tion was for potential 
beauty spots which 
might be improved and 
advertised. 

It is not necessary to 
say that the children 
thoroughly enjoyed this 
work. It brought about 
the artistic resurrec- 
tion of some. They were 
continually talking 
about it in their homes. 
They were writing 
about it in their Eng- 
lish classes. They were 
planning what to do 
about it in their civics 
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classes. When graduation day came they had 
a real message for Provo, and they knew that 
they had a real message. They borrowed a 
projection lantern and gave illustrated talks. 
They were active citizens working for the com- 
mon good. An invitation was extended to the 
mayor, members of the city commission, and 
other officials to hear this message. The stu- 
dents were rewarded by seeing some immedi- 
ate improvements made in the appearance of 
the city. 

Last year the junior high-school boys and 
girls in the same school decided to make the 
city as beautiful as possible by fixing up their 
own homes and thereby setting a good example 
for neighbors and friends. They drew plans, 
to scale, of their city lots, including houses, 
lawns, trees, shrubs, flower beds, and fences. 
They next drew outlines equal in size to the 
first ones, and included only objects that could 
net be removed easily, or changed in position. 
In these outlines were recorded desirable 
changes. The work necessitated serious study 
of landscape gardening from all available 
sources. When they had the general scheme 
nearly completed the class invited a flower ex- 
pert to school. He gave talks on seeds, germi- 
nation, color scheming, and necessary sunlight. 
The students took careful notes and asked 
many questions. 

Each spring, in Provo, we have a traditional 
clean-up week, when all public-spirited citizens 
unite in one grand effort to rid the city of filth 
and junk. The time for this annual event was 
near at hand, when the boys and girls were 
working on their plans for home beautification. 
Why not visit the city commissioners and talk 
the matter over with them? The students 
knew a little about city government, but was it 
absurd for mere boys and girls even to think of 
making a suggestion to the city commissioners? 
What could they say? Some very good study- 
ing of English, civics, and art followed these 
questions. In a short time the students had 
elected four of their members as spokesmen 
and had helped. to organize speeches for them. 

The whole class ca)wded the commission 
meeting. They were given a courteous recep- 
tion. After the transaction of some routine 
business the city mayor called upon the stu- 
dents to present their message. Each of the 
four delegates discussed some phase of a more 
beautifyl Provo while the rest of the students 
listened. The delegates said that the idea had 
been suggested to the school by the art teach- 
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Thrift Work Among Upper Grade Pupils 


, 


By JASPER T. PALMER 


Principal Sophie J. Mee and Washington Schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





ar vd N March 21, 1916, two years after 
the organization of the Sophie 
al J. Mee Scrool for seventh and 
eighth grade pupils, a school 
bank was established under the 
direction of Miss Wiweke, head 
of the commercial department. 
: Each room was made a little 
jSseea= "PY! bank in itself, children acting 
as officials one morning a week under the super- 
vision of the teacher. This banking plan has 
been continued to the present day. I feel that 
much has been gained, both in stimulating in- 
terest in thrift generally and in establishing 
the habit of saving among our adolescent boys 
and girls. This outcome has been due largely 








to the enthusiasm of Miss Wiweke and other 
teachers who are loyal supporters of the work. 
The success of a project of this kind depends 
much upon frequent talks and reminders by 
teachers and principal. 

One of the local banks, the Eastchester Sav- 





Banking Day at Sophie J. Mee School 


ings Bank, co-operates with us through an ar- 
rangement made with them at the outset. 
Money is actually deposited at the school on 
banking day through the medium of the school 
bank. Some of the rules and regulations are 
noted on the back of the school bank book, as 
follows: 
Rules and Regulations , 

Deposits of one cent or upward will be re- 
ceived by the class Receiving Teller. 

Deposits will not be received except accom- 
panied by this card. 

When a pupil’s card shows a deposit of one 
dollar, the same will be deposited in the East- 
chester Savings Bank and a pass book issued, 
the pupil becoming a regular depositor. 

Interest will be allowed on all deposits of 
five dollars or more which have been deposited 
at least three months next preceding the day 
on which dividends are declared. 

Money may be withdrawn at the bank by pre- 
senting the card with an order signed by the 
parent or guardian. 

If a card is lost, a new one can be obtained 
on the payment of one cent. 

A sheet headed “Information to Parents” is 
sent home with all new pupils in order to ac- 
quaint the parents with the banking plan. It 
reads as follows: 


Information to Parents 
The way to wealth is to waste neither time 
nor money, but to make the best use of both. 
Benjamin Franklin. 
On March 21, 1916, the Sophie J. Mee School 
bank was established. The work is conducted 





by the commercial department of the school. 
Any amount from one cent or above may be de- 
posited by any member of the school. Each de- 
positor receives a pass book. The deposits are 
recorded in this book and the rules pertaining 
to the deposits are given on the back of this 
booklet. The deposits of the entire school are 
placed in the Eastchester Savings Bank on the 
weekly banking day by Miss Wiweke, the head 
trustee, and head of the commercial depart- 
ment. When a child has deposited the sum of 
one dollar ($1) as shown by his pass book, he 
receives a credit card to that effect, signed by 
the head trustee, if he desires it. He is then 
given a pass book in his own name issued by 
the Eastchester Savings Bank, making him a 
regular depositor of the Eastchester Savings 
Bank. He then saves in the bank of the Sophie 
J. Mee School until he has another dollar to 
his credit. When the sum of five dollars has 
been deposited in the Eastchester Savings Bank 
it begins to draw interest at 4 per cent. Over 
$1,000 was deposited the first 
year. Parents are urged to 
encourage their children to 
make deposits, developing the 
habit of thrift as well as re- 
ceiving practical practice in 
banking. The best results will 
follow when the child depos- 
its money earned by his own 
labor or self-denial. Habits of 
thrift are insurance against 
the waste of money and the 
vices that come from these 
careless expenditures. 


We try to arouse rivalry 
among the classes, announc- 
ing each week the room hav- 
ing the largest percentage of 
depositors. A banner is given 
to the class that wins. We 
do not encourage any contest in amounts, as we 
are more interested in having many children 
save something than in having a few children 
save much. The names of the children who 
deposit every banking day for a month are pub- 
lished in the daily newspaper. Children con- 
sider this an honor and work for it. The an- 
nouncing of names and class deposits on the 
corridor bulletin board each banking day also 
excites interest. 

The children are urged not to withdraw 
money for Christmas expenses or other special 


Bank of Sophie J. Mee School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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purposes; rather, they are encouraged to keep 
it in the bank to accumulate interest for fu- 
ture needs. Since the bank opened in 1916, ap- 





* followed 


proximately $8000 has been deposited by the 
children. However, it should be noted that 
during the War we bent our efforts toward buy- 
ing War Savings Stamps, etc. That the move- 
ment is gaining favor can be judged from the 
fact that in seven months of the term 1922-23, 
pupils deposited $2,233. Out of 456 seventh 
and eighth grade pupils there are now 360 
actual depositors enrolled. Forty-five per cent 
of the enrolment deposits weekly, the total 
amount averaging about $82. The fact that pu- 
pils themselves handle the work provides them 
with real banking experience. 
Thrift is one of the items in our School Creed, 
where it is thus stat- 
DEPOSITED BY ed: “The Sophie J. 
Mee pupil saves sys- 
tematically, and 
banks every week if 
possible. He earns 
his own pocket mon- 
ey instead of teasing 
his parents for it. He 
economizes time, 
school paper, and 
uses, with care, books 
and desks for which 
his parents have to 
| pay taxes.” 
Checks...0..-.sseeee. | We endeavor to 
| have all the teachers 
in the school interest 
themselves in developing the habit of thrift in 
their classes. Thrift in money matters, which 
is our chief theme, we emphasize through the 
study of biographies, selecting men who have 
proved the value of thrift. In the quotation 
work, appropriate expressions are taken from 
Franklin and other notable exponents of thrift. 
Our oral and written English and arithmetic 
work frequently correlate with the subject to 
advantage. However, aside from the financial 
aspect, we impress upon the children that 
thrift applies also to food and clothing and to 
the material and books used in school. We ex- 





in the 
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.tend the application to bodily health and to 


the use of time. The results have thoroughly 
convinced us that 
thrift should be giv- Class Cash Deposit Slip 
en animportant | Pa 
place in the pro- ~ — 
gram of every school. 
A somewhat dif- 
ferent plan from that 
described above is 
in Wash- 
ington School, Mount 
Vernon, under my 
supervision. This 
school consists of the 
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first six £ ra d es. Received caxh as per this slip: 

Stamps are sold to Wat mm 
the children. When : Class Trustee--File thin ax yur receipt 
° e Entered class account General Ledger 

a child hasdeposited ~ oo. w 





a total of one dollar, 

through the purchase of stamps, he meets his 
teacher at the Eastchester Savings Bank and 
receives a regular bank book in exchange. When 
another dollar’s worth of stamps has been pur- 
chased, he again deposits in this bank. 

The various booklets and stamps required for 
use in both Mee and Washington schools are 
furnished by the Board of Education. . 

Helps in promoting thrift may be obtained 
from the following organizations: U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment Savings System, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C.; The American Soci- 
ety for Thrift, 6 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill., 
Educational Thrift Service, Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York. 
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Paint Olone’s skin a soft light brown and his lips red. 
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See advertisement, on another page, of ‘‘Instructor Jointed Toys—Books I and II.”’ 
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The Young Citizen and His Health 


By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND 


Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


Part I—A Project in Nutrition 


if =eae2-;7) HE problem of nutrition is older 
iter, than the human race. It began 
'#*! when life began upon this planet. 
The survival of a species of plants 
and later of animals was condi- 
tioned upon their finding proper 
<a \,,, food and a favorable environment. 
bet jee Not only the physical develop- 
wis a:84) ment of man but the fate of na- 
[adr + S04) tions has been in the past in no 

small degree dependent upon their 
ability to solve the food question.—L. Emmett Holt, 
M. D. 





| 
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Setting the Stage 


1. When the pupils came into the room the 
first day of school, they were met by the words 
“Let’s Grow!” printed in bold type on a large 
sheet of manila paper and placed chart fash- 
ion in a conspicuous position in the room. 
These same words were the only ones to be 
seen on the blackboards, and no one could fail 
to see them there for on each board they were 
varied in color, style of lettering, and ar- 
rangement. The teacher made no reference to 
the words, but proceeded with the usual rou- 
tine. She apparently paid no attention to the 
curious glances of the children, directed from 
one “Let’s Grow!” to another, and to her. 
When one child could no longer restrain him- 
self and asked the “why” of all this, the 
teacher looked brightly around and answered: 
“Suppose you tell me to-morrow morning.” 

2. The next morning the words “Let’s Grow!” 
were nowhere to be seen except on the manila 
sheet, or chart. On the blackboard, in attrac- 
tive lettering and coloring, the following quo- 
tation challenged the eye and the attention: 
“The growing years are precious years, and 
can be lived but once.” The pupils’ own ideas 
as to the meaning of the “Let’s Grow!” which 
had so intrigued their interest the previous 
day were thus easily directed to a considera- 
tion of the growing period (1) for plants, (2) 
for animals in general, (3) for boys and girls. 
The nature study work for a period of several 
weeks was directed to a detailed consideration 
of (1) with regard to the maturing or matured 
crops and flowers as related to the season and 
commodity, the degree of perfection attained, 
the conditions which determined this attain- 
ment (soil, sunshine, water, cultivation, etc.), 
the importance of the best possible conditions 
early in the growing season, and the effect of 
all this on the value of the crop. What this 
means to the farmer and the community, was 
developed through a study of actual figures on 
crop returns. , 

The pupils were thus brought directly face 
to face with the fact that they were passing 
through their own growing period, to a con- 
sideration of (1) what each should expect of 
himself as to height, weight, continuous 
growth, (2) the conditions—health measures— 
which make desirable attainment possible, and 
(3) the relationship of the observance of these 
simple measures to their happiness and well- 
being throughout life. 

3. Not every day, but frequently as develop- 
ments called for them, other quotations were 
presented to challenge the interest of the pu- 
pils, and were woven into the fabric of the 
project. Some of the most stimulating were: 


Health is wealth. 

The good citizen is thrifty as to his health. 
Bread is the staff of life. 

An army fights on its stomach. 


This last, a rendering of one of Napoleon’s 





famous expressions, proved especially rich in 
results, as it led to a consideration of health 
conditions as revealed by the men who served 
in our own army during the World War, of the 
corrective measures used, and of diet and other 
regulations directed toward the making of 
“physically fit” soldiers and citizens. 


Beginning the Project 


1. Weighing and measuring. 

a. Pupils were lined up in order of 
height; shoes and outer wraps were removed; 
The height was determined by having children 
stand very erect, so that head, shoulders and 
heels touched a measuring rod (two yardsticks, 
one above the other, or a tape measure, will an- 
swer) placed against the wall; children re- 
quired to stand still, on center of scales, while 
being weighed. 

b. Weight and height recorded. 

c. Then, as soon as the teacher could work 
out the necessary data, the class was divided 
into three groups. (Ordinarily there would be 
two groups, since it is unusual for any pupil to 
be more than 10 per cent above normal weight.) 

(1) Normal: those who have the correct 
weight for their height, or are less than 10 
per cent above or below this correct weight. 

(2) Underweight: those who are at least 
10 per cent below the normal weight for their 
height. 

(3) Overweight: those who are 10 per 
cent or more above normal weight for height. 

d. The teacher helped each child to make 
for himself a record of these findings. Each 
child took his record home to his parents and 
discussed the matter with them. (The teacher 
should be careful to avoid offending children 
who may be sensitive about being over weight 
or under weight. It should also be remembered 
that such classifications as the above are nec- 
essarily somewhat arbitrary. The individual 
pupil’s inherited tendencies should be taken in- 
to account. In other words, for certain chil- 
dren to be over or under weight is not to be 
considered a matter for alarm. For practical 
purposes, however, considering any weight 
normal that is within 10 per cent above or be- 
low the average for age, height and sex, will 
allow sufficient flexibility. Tact and judgment 
must be used in carrying out such a plan as 
this.) 


2. Following up the above, the teacher used 
this procedure and the data secured as a point 
of departure for 

a. Determining each child’s physical con- 
dition. 

b. Teaching and encouraging the perform- 
ance of good health habits. . 

c. Enlisting the co-operation of the par- 
ents, and, when necessary, other outside agen- 
cies. 


3. Each child, as a result, was aroused to a 
keen interest in his own health condition. 

Some of the immediate correlations growing 
out of this interest, and the needs thus dis- 
closed, were: 

LANGUAGE. 

Written composition was motivated by the 
writing of letters requesting samples of tags, 
charts, records, and lists of available litera- 
ture, free or otherwise, to The Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund, Chicago, Ill.; Dietetic 
Bureau, 376 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; 
American Child Health Association, 370 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York City; Nutrition Clinics 
for Delicate Children, 44 Dwight St., Boston, 
Mass.; The Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy 


Council, Boyertown Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Woman’s Home’ Companion, New York 
City; Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York City. 

HYGIENE. 

Pupils found in their own and any available 
texts, also in newspapers and magazines, ma- 
terial which furthered their study and pre- 
sented it to the class. The teacher also used 
this to directly motivate and give practice in 
silent and factual reading. 


The Study of Nutrition 


1. Nutrition vs. malnutrition—“To cure is 
the voice of the past, to prevent the divine 
whisper of to-day.” 

a. We give especial attention to malnutri- 
tion in school children because 

(1) This is their growing period, hence 
they need reserve to build new tissues, to re- 
pair waste; to be kept in store for use in case 
accident or illness should overtake them. 

(2) Malnutrition, while not in itself a 
disease, lowers the resistance and so opens the 
door to disease and may lead to ill health con- 
tinuing into adult life. 

(8) Malnutrition is a condition of ill- 
being if not of ill health. No child can do his 
best work, either physical or mental, while in 
such a condition of poorly balanced vitality; 
there is, fuxrthermore, the danger that on 
reaching maturity he will not be strong enough 
to do the average work of a man or woman. 

b. Nutrition involves: 

(1) Correct diet. 

(2) Formation and practice of health 
habits. 

(8) Acquiring the knowledge necessary 
to healthful living. 

(4) Developing right attitudes and 
ideals toward physical, mental, and moral 
health. 


2. Our foods.—“Food cannot make a ‘six- 
footer’ from a ‘five-footer’ parentage, nor the 
reverse, but it can make each one healthy and 
developed to the highest degree.” 

a. Milk. (This topic will be covered as a 

distinct project in the second article of this 
series. ) 
b. Vegetables—To get this topic as a 
whole before the pupils the little play “Mother 
Earth’s Children” (Volland and Company, Chi- 
cago), wherein each of the desirable vegetables 
steps forth as a person and delightfully brings 
out its own case, was given by the pupils as a 
Friday afternoon “treat,” their parents being 
invited for the occasion. This proved such a 
joy and a help that later “Jack O’ Health and 
Peg O’ Joy” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York) was also given. 

(1) They supply iron, lime, and other 
mineral matter to the system, enriching the 
blood and serving as bone builders. They 
should be eaten once a day, at least, to prevent 
constipation. 

(2) Cooked vegetables. Uncooked veg- 
etables. Importance of leafy vegetables. Use 
of milk, butter and eggs with vegetables, thus 
forming a well-balanced diet. 

(3) Related study of certain vegeta- 
bles, especially the potato study; of the vege- 
table garden. 

c. Fruits —Fruit is a good food because 
it contains: natural sugar, (the chief source of 
animal heat and energy), which gives endur- 
ance and lessons or delays fatigue; great 
amount of water; also helps promote elimina- 
tion of waste, and is pleasant to the taste. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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An Inventor Who Conquered the Seasons 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 
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ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


HE story that the little Goodyear 
children liked best to have their 
father tell them was the one about 
his everlasting rubber boots. ‘‘They 

were almost like the goloshes of fortune,” 
Charles Goodyear would begin, as Clarissa 
and William Henry and young Charles 
gathered close to him around the kitchen 
settle, “because they would never wear 
out, and that was because I could not wear 
them. They froze solid in winter and 
melted soft in summer. I kept them on the 
sheif of the hardware shop in old Philadel- 
phia where I was learning to make tools. 
I was only a lad then, you know, bound out 
at the tool-making trade, and I had bought 
my gum boots with six months’ wages. 

“This ‘gum elastic,’ as they called it, 
came from Brazil. Everybody wanted 
gum shoes and waterproof coats; but no 
one could discover how to make them so 
that they would be unaf- 
fected by the weather. In 
winter they froze; in sum- 
mer they melted.” 

“So you gave up mak- 
ing farmers’ forks and are 
trying to perfect this gum 
elastic so that it will be a 
practical product,” said 
William Henry. 

Hearing the end of the 
story their mother, lifting 
a loaf from the oven to the 
kitchen table, sighed. 
Although they were a 
happy family, living in old 
Greenwich Village in 
New York early in the 
nineteenth century, they 
were very poor. Every 
cent that the father could 
earn, borrow, or beg went 
into the experiments that 
he was carrying on at a 
workbench in Mr. Pike’s 
mill, where machinery 
and motive power were 
available. The shelves of 
the Goodyear cottage 
were full of rubber golos- 
hes, rubber aprons, rub- 
ber caps, all of them made 
with the hope that they 
would withstand the sea- 
sons, but none of them 
did. 

Mr. Goodyear, not 





his love of experimenting 
and of adventure, had al- 
ways wanted to give A- 
merica the service of rub- 


starting point in some far-away jungle to 
the finished objects that this growing na- 
tion needed. When the long winter even- 
ings came, he drew in his sketch book all 
the wonders that he could see in fancy, if 
only he were ablle to harden gum elastic 
to the point of its withstanding different 
temperatures. Turning the pages of the 
book, with the children looking excitedly 
over his shoulder, sketches of anchor 
buoys and sails, hammocks, umbrellas, 
overshoes for a horse to wear if the roads 
were slippery with ice, tents and tarpau- 
lins, printers’ rolls, self-inflating mat- 
tresses, and even baby-jumpers could be 
seen. These, however, were only dream 
pictures. Mr. Goodyear had succeeded in 
making only bibs and aprons of calico, 
with a coating of rubber which lasted but 
a short while. As time went on, less and 
less food was brought to the Goodyear 


pantry, and there were more failures in 
Mr. Goodyear’s experiments. 

He mixed rubber with oils, with carbon 
extracted from coal tar, and with lamp- 
black, which he discovered to be a help in 
keeping the rubber elastic in the cold. He 
put powdered cork and sawdust into his 
rubber kettle. He placed thin sheets of 
sulphur and rubber in the sun to see if they 
would combine and become pliable. He 
seemed near success with this method, but 
when he tried to fill an order for rubber 
mail bags from the newly appointed Post- 
master General, the bags softened into a 
kind of wet dough. He had wanted them 
to look like leather and had mixed white 
lead and vermilion in the kettle with the 
rubber. These chromes had helped to 
soften the bags. 

However, the Goodyear children, their 
mother, and Jerry, Mr. Goodyear’s faithful 
helper, all believed in 
Mr. Goodvear. The faith 








of loved ones is the great- 
est help that an inventor 
can have when everyone 
else thinks that he is 
nothing but a dreamer. 
Jerry taught Mr. Good- 
year that the stickiness of 
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the gum elastic inheres in 
itself. Wanting to experi- 
ment, Jerry had _ helped 
himself to the liquid rub- 
ber from a cask and paint- 
ed his overalls with it to 
make them 
In a few minutes Jerry 





waterproof. 


could not move, his over- 
alls being firmly glued to 
the bench in Mr. Pike’s 
mill. His employer res- 
cued him, and did not 
laugh or scold. 











“It is a mighty force, 
Jerry,” exclaimed Mr. 
Goodyear, “strong, and 
yet pliable. We will con- 
quer industry, if only we 
can get the mixture of the 
right consistency for bak- 
ing.” 





Later there came dark- 
er times, when the experi- 
ments had to be carried 
on in the Goodyear kitch- 
en, and the few teacups 
left in the pantry had to 
be divided between hold- 
ing very weak tea and all 
sorts of mixtures of rub- 
ber. Mr. Goodyear mixed 
his rubber by hand and 








ber. His dreams of this 
product reached from its 





“Next morning he brought it in, and held it up exultingly. 
as when he nailed it up. This was proof of the value of his discovery.” 


It was perfectly flexible, 


spread it with a rolling 


(Continued on page 77) 
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DIRECTIONS 


The boy wears an orange sweater — 
and cap with gray trousers, black shoes 
and stockings, and a scarf of blue and 
gray. Paint the wood light brown, the 
trees dark green and the house dull 
brick red. Mount as shown, using a 
strip of sky-blue oatmeal wall paper 
15” x 36”. For the snow use a piece of 
paper about 8”x36” with the upper 
edge torn irregularly. 
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A Turning Point in Penmanship Instruction—Part Ill 


By HARRY HOUSTON 


Supervisor of Penmanship, New Haven, Connecticut 


ASS instruction has been used 
sad ‘+4 extensively in penmanship. It 
: =) is suitable for large classes and 
~| is the best method to use if the 
«| majority in a class are poor 
| writers or if the faults are com- 
mon to a large number of pu- 
pils. There is a tendency, how- 
ever, to use this kind of instruc- 
tion exclusively, when some in- 
dividual instruction would be better. A num- 
ber of pupils are likely to fail to respond to 
class instruction or the instruction may fail to 
meet their particular needs. 

The use of the Penmanship Diagnosis and 
Record Cards is a helpful means of correcting 
the faults in the handwriting of each poor 
writer. Fill out a card for each poor writer, 
checking one or two of his most glaring faults, 
which, if corrected, will effect the greatest im- 
provement. The objective is to have the cor- 
rections made in all written 
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work so as to make skillful penmen. A teacher 
of penmanship would be most useful to a school 
system by securing good results and by reduc- 
ing the time needed for practice. The crowded 
curriculum and all of the extra school activ- 
ities make it necessary to simplify plans for 
this subject and to reduce the time as much as 
possible. It is a shortsighted policy to oppose 
the inevitable changes with which we are con- 
fronted. 

A turning point has been reached and passed, 
in many places, in regard to writing in the pri- 
mary grades. Methods, suitable for adults, 
have been tried in these grades, but the belief 
is becoming more general that pupils have a 
right to a period of childhood in writing as in 
other things. A certain amount of maturity is 
necessary to gain control of fine, accurate mo- 
tions. Strenuous efforts would have to be put 
forth if small writing with pen and ink were to 
be used in the first grade. It is much easier to 


ing for the third grade will reduce the size 
gradually. There is a tendency to continue 
this size through the,fourth grade. During or 
at the end of the fourth grade, three-eighths of 
an inch ruling should be introduced and used 
through all of the other grades. This plan 
permits a gradual reduction from large move- 
ments to the regular size movements. It will 
do much to correct the most common fault in 
many schools, namely, small, cramped hand- 
writing. 

It is not intended that there shall be no in- 
struction upon correct letter formation, but 
the first and most prominent attack upon very 
poor writing should be made through instruc- 
tion on the general points as previously out- 
lined. As the need for this kind of instruction 
decreases, there should be an_ increasing 
amount of instruction on letter formation. The 
kind of instruction for any class depends upon 
the quality of the work. If the general points, 
such as size, slant, spacing, 
and the proper handling of 





work. If a number of pu- 
pils have the same difficul- 


PENMANSHIP DIAGNOSIS AND RECORD CARD 


the pen, are in good condi- 
tion, letter formation in- 
struction should become 
prominent. At no time should 








ties, these should be made 
the basis for instruction in Name 
the penmanship lessons. 

If pupils fail to make a Age 


good response in their daily 
written work, have them 
write the particular point 
they are working on at the 
top of every paper they are 
to write. This is a good re- 
minder for pupils and it en- 
ubles teachers to tell at a 
glance if something is being 
accomplished. Oral direc- 
tions are not adequate for a 
number of pupils. Written 
directions are a much more 


Size 


Slant 


Margins ‘ 


Letter formation 


Speed 


Legibility 


Position, penholding and movement 


Spacing (words and letters) 


Initial and final strokes 


Grade 























either kind of instruction be 
eliminated. If a class be- 
gins the year showing a fair 
to good quality of writing, 
less instruction on general 
points should be given. 
Letter formation instruc- 
tion should consist chiefly in 
instruction upon the most 
difficult parts of letters and 
combinations. Frequent com- 











parisons with the copies, and 
appropriate suggestions by 
the teacher are necessary. 




















effective means of reaching 
individual faults. 

If there is any doubt that 
some such plan, as outlined 
above, is needed, ask the 
poorest writers to name some 


Grade 


Legibility 





Speed (letters per minute) 


Check, once a month, the most glaring faults in pupils’ written work. 
been left to insert any other general fault not found in the list. 


STANDARDS FOR SPEED AND LEGIBILITY 


II III IV Vv 
32 35 40 50 
. 45 48 50 55 


A blank space has 


A few can acquire a correct 
mental image of the letters 
from the copies, but the ma- 
jority need considerable help 


VI VII VIII 
60 70 15 from the teacher. 
0 66 70 Ascertain if poor forms 





are due to imperfect mental 





definite points that they have 
in mind which will make a 
good improvement in their written work. It 
was because the poor writers did not have any- 
thing definite in mind that this plan was in- 
augurated. 
should know what to correct, because criti- 
cisms had been written on their papers. When 
the matter was investigated, however, it was 
learned that the pupils put the criticisms in 
the wastebasket without examining them. Con- 
sequently their work showed no improvement. 

If handled properly, this plan, i. e., using the 
Diagnosis and Recerd Cards and having the pu- 
pils write at the top of their papers the fault 
they are trying to correct, is far superior to 
giving oral directions to the pupils or writing 
criticisms on their papers. The pupils should 
keep the cards where they will be a constant 
reminder to them. Space has been provided on 
the cards for marking once a month every item 
except speed and legibility. These items are to 
be rated once each term. 

Another turning point should be made by ex- 
cusing pupils from penmanship practice, when 
their daily written work is up to a good stand- 
ard. This will stimulate the pupils to greater 
efforts, and will enable the teachers to give 
more attention to the poor writers. It is also in 
accord with the modern trend to reduce the 
time given to penmanship. The practice has 


been to stimulate the best writers to extra 


Some teachers said that pupils _ 


begin with large writing on the blackboard. If 
possible, have nearly all of the writing during 
the first year done in this way. No lines or 
spaces should be used at first as these hinder 
ease and freedom. 

Teachers should rely upon imitation as the 
chief means of teaching beginners. Before en- 
tering school, children learn to do many things 
by imitation and not through analysis, drills, 
or detailed directions. They are keen imitators 
and will learn to write readily, if their teach- 
ers will write so that they can observe the 
process. It is also necessary that the children 
shall have arrived at the stage where they de- 
sire to write. Outlines, restricted largely to 
exercises or single letters, are not in accord 
with children’s interests. Children are inter- 
ested in words and sentences, and should be 
given an opportunity to write these on the 
blackboard. 

Too great a change should be avoided when 
paper is introduced. Some schools avoid an 
abrupt change by using wax crayons and un- 
ruled paper. The first ruled paper should have 
the lines one inch apart. If written work is 
not demanded early in the grades, it is a good 
plan to continue to use paper with one inch 
ruling through the second grade. If a change 
is necessary, paper with three-quarters of an 
inch ruling should be used, One-half inch rul- 


images. Have the pupils, 
without copies before them, write certain forms 
on the blackboard without time restriction. If 
the forms are poor, the reason is that the pu- 
pils have not enough detailed information. Any 
one with a complete knowledge of form can 
make a correct letter on the blackboard. This 
is due to an intimate knowledge of the forms. 
It is not due to practice. Practice gives rapid- 
ity, smoothness of line, and so on, but, without 
an exact knowledge of form, it will never bring 
excellent results. 

Instruction upon the general points will 
change poor writing to fair, but to change fair 
results to good and excellent, the best kind of 
detailed instruction upon letter formation is 
necessary. No teacher can be too skillful in 
this work. So many details can be given that 
pupils become confused and‘so much time can 
be spent on instruction that very little time re- 
mains for practice. The best way is to write 
the letter or combination on the blackboard, 
giving instruction only on the difficult parts in 
such an impressive way that it will remain in 
the pupils’ minds. 

One more suggestion in regard to a change 
in instruction will be made. Instead of con- 
tinuing throughout the course the same drills 
on exercises, words, and meaningless sentences, 
the penmanship practice should be diverted to 

(Continued on page 81) , 
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_ WINDOWPANE CUT-OUT DECORATION 
By WINIFRED UNRUH SELBY, Art Supervisor 


Use light yellow paper for the flowers of the jonquils, green paper for the stems, light brown paper for the stones, 
and dark green, tan or brown paper for the bowl. 
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| Winifred. Unruh Selby 
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[[* ages: HE true study of good poetry de- 
cas ‘', mands a higher and fuller exer- 
te | « cise of our faculties than any 
ie) | - other pursuit or activity. Most 
ye | . pursuits and activities, science, 
be |, business, and the like, appeal but 
es to one side of man’s nature; poe- 
pa _ try appeals to the whole man, in- 
aa volves the whole man. — Poetry is 
Bai “=: a discipline, intellectually and 
& ““ 1). emotionally as rigid as science; it 








y ~~" it demands nicer moral discrimina- 
tion than man is called upon to exercise in any 
other sphere of activity; it sets standards of action 
to which man, in his daily life, consistently fails to 
attain. The pleasure of poetry is refined and ele- 
vated.—Arthur H. R. Fairchild. 


Tennyson’s “The Charge of the Light Brigade” 
(For Grape V or GRADE VI) 
ASSIGNMENT. 
1. Words to be defined: 


dismayed 
volley’d 


plunged 
sundered 


sabres 
Cossack 


league 
blundered 

2. Questions for study: 

Where is Crimea? Why is its location an im- 
portant one? What wars have been fought there? 
For what reasons? Where is Balaklava? Near 
what city is it located? What nationalities were 
engaged in the battle of Balaklava on October 25, 
1854? What is a “light brigade’? 

PREPARATION: 

Discuss the answers to the questions assigned for 
study. Are such wars really necessary? Why is 
absolute, unquestioning obedience necessary in the 
army? In the battle of Balaklava the English 
Light Cavalry Brigade was under the command of 
Lord Lucan. At one time during the action this 
commander received an order to move his brigade 
nearer the enemy. Thinking that the order meant 
that he should charge the enemy he ordered the at- 
tack. How do you suppose the men felt when they 
were told that they must ride against the full force 
of the Russian army? They knew that their com- 
mander had made a mistake. Did they dare to re- 
monstrate? Could they even ask why they should be 
ordered to sacrifice their lives in so useless an at- 
tack? What must have been the thoughts of these 
men as they prepared for this action, knowing that 
in all probability they would all be killed? Can you 
see them as they ride down the valley towards the 
Russians? What expression is on the faces of these 
men? Why were the Russians surprised to see such 
an attack? How do you suppose other commanders 
in the English army felt as they saw the useless 
encounter and realized the mistake that had been 
made? Could they stop the advance? 

“As the excitement of battle gained power over 
men and horses the pace increased. The shot of the 
Russian guns tore through their ranks, but did not 
abate the speed of their advance, the fierceness of 
their attack. They galloped their horses between 
the Russian guns, cutting down the gunners as they 
passed. They rode down and _ scattered several 
squadrons of cavalry. And then they paused, and 
turned back, and galloped toward the shelter of 
British lines. The Russians reopened upon them 
with grape and canister. Their return was beset 
by an overwhelming force of Russian cavalry; but 
they cut their way through and reached the position 
they had left scarcely an hour before. Six hun- 
dred and seventy men went forth to that memorable 
ride but only one hundred and ninety-eight came 
back.” (Mackenzie, “The 19th Century.”) 
PRESENTATION ¢ 

In his stirring poem “The Charge of the Light 
srigade,”’ Tennyson describes this charge. While 
I am reading it to you, pick out several men in the 
Brigade and watch just what happens to them and 
how they look during this wild ride. 

The poem is now read aloud by the teacher. 

What is the purpose of the author in reproducing 
this picture in poetic form? Do you think it carries 
some message? What feelings or emotions are 
aroused by the reading of the poem? What sights 
did you see most clearly? What sounds did you 
hear? Is the entire picture a pleasing one? Why 
do you admire these men? How do you feel when 


you think of the commander who made the mistake? 
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Poems We Love to Teach—IX 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


What particular men in this brigade did you see 
as I read the poem?. Were they old or young? 
Married or single? What friends or relatives had 
they at home? What were their thoughts as they 
went into action? 

I 

How much is “half a league”? Why do you sup- 
pose the poet began his poem in this manner? How 
far had these soldiers to go? Why is it called the 
“valley of Death”? What was the command given 
by Lord Lucan? In what tone of voice was this 
command given? Do you think he realized what 
he was doing? Since he believed he was obeying 
orders, can he be blamed? Is this an example of the 
tragic consequences of wilful wrongdoing or of a 
mistake? 

II 

Read the second stanza. 

Why is the order quoted again at the beginning 
of this stanza? In what sense is the word dismayed 
used here? How did the soldiers know that their 
commander had blundered? Why did they not re- 
monstrate? Do you think that they even thought of 
expressing their feelings? Why? Show that mili- 
tary discipline requires unquestioning obedience. 
How do lines 6, 7, and 8 show this? From what you 
have heard of army life, and the qualities of char- 
acter it emphasizes, compare its better and worse 
aspects. 

Ill 

How was the Russian army probably located? 
What lines show this? What physical senge is ap- 
pealed to most by this stanza? What words indi- 
cate this? Explain volley’d. Describe the picture 
called to your mind by line 6. Why do you suppose 
the figure in lines 7 and 8 is used? 


IV 


What is the picture you see in lines 1-5? Is ita 
gruesome one? In which part of the stanza is the 
action most tense? What was the effect of the 
attack upon the Russians? Who were the Cossacks? 
Why were they fighting with the Russians? Why 
did the English turn and ride back? Had they suf- 
fered heavy losses? Describe in your own words 
the scene in this stanza. 


V 


How has the position of the Light Brigade chang- 
ed since the beginning of the poem? What line 
shows that? Why was it so hard for them to get 
hack? Show that the Russians probably began 
fighting with renewed vigor. Why would this be 
true? Barbe, in Famous Poems Explained, quotes 
in effect from Murdock’s The Reconstruction of 
Enrope, saying that the Brigade would have been 
utterly destroyed, wiped out of existence, but for 
the brilliant and timely charge of a French com- 
pany which attracted the attention of the Russians 
away from the English, leaving the valley compara- 
tively clear for a few minutes for the retreat of the 
remnant of the Light Brigade. 

VI 

What does Lord Tennyson think about the charge 
made by these soldiers? What do you think about 
it? Why did the world wonder? Why should these 
soldiers be honored? How has Tennyson contrib- 
uted to their glory and honor? Would you prob- 
ably have learned their story without his poem? 


SuUMMaRY: 

What picture of war is presented in this poem? 
Along with the heroism and soldierly virtue dis- 
played, does it not show the uselessness and crime 
of such a waste of human life? How could the 
lives of these men have been used to better. advan- 
tage? What can you say about the wording and 
phrasing of the poem? What is the meter? What 
is the effect produced by the measured beat of the 
lines? Is it quick or slow, stately or reckless? 


Longfellow’s “The Day is Done” 


(For GRADE V oR GRADE VI) 


Because of the nature of this poem no prepara- 
tory study need be given. The material should be 
presented first in the class. The assignment fol- 
lowing the poetry lesson just preceding this should 
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be based upon “The Charge of the Light Brigade” 
rather than upon the new material. 

When the class has assembled the teacher may 
begin the lesson in this manner: 

After you have spent a long, trying day working 
at something that tires you and makes you fret- 
ful, just how do you prefer to spend the evening? 
Do you like to lie down before the fire and go to 
sleep or do you wish to curl up in a cozy corner and 
read? Just what kind of book do you prefer on 
such occasions? Why would you not wish to read 
a very exciting book just before going to bed when 
you are so tired? Would you care to read a good 
poem then? What kind of poem would you choose? 

Let us imagine that we have had a very weari- 
some day and that evening has come. Suppose that 
we are sitting before the window looking out as the 
sky begins to grow dark and a slow misty rain is 
falling. On such a night how does the darkness 
seem to come? You can see the lights of the vil- 
lage gleaming through the rain and mist and they 
look far away. Just how do you feel as you look 
out upon such a scene? Do you feel sad or just 
tired and wistful, longing for something but not 
knowing exactly what it is that you want? 

Suppose that you ask someone to read a beauti- 
ful poem to you to quiet your restlessness. What 
kind of poem would you select? A war poem? A 
poem that stirs deep emotions? Mention such 
poems. Why would you not select that kind? What 
kind would you choose? 

Mr. Longfellow had just such an experience one 
dreary evening and he has told us of it in words so 
beautiful that I wish to read the poem to you. 
While I am reading try to see and feel just as you 
think the poet did. 

The poem is now read by the teacher. 

Just how does this poem make you feel—ambi- 
tious, angry, mirthful? What words would you use 
to describe the feeling created by this poem? How 
would you describe the poem? Why is it so restful? 
Why do you like it? 

While the poem is being read a second time you 
may listen for the pictures presented. 

What time of day is it? Describe the room in 
which the poet is sitting. Are the lights lit? Can 
he see the objects in the room distinctly? What 
does he see? What expression is probably on his 
face? 


I 


The teacher reads the first stanza. (All of this 
preliminary reading should be done by the teacher.) 
How does the poet describe the coming of the dark- 
ness? What is the meaning of the word wafted? 
Does it suggest quick action or slow, gentle action? 
What phrases are especially pleasing in this stanza? 
What combination of sounds helps to make this 
stanza musical? 

II 


Describe the picture the poet sees in the second 
stanza. What is the dominant tone or color of the 
scene? Why should this scene cause a feeling of 
sadness? Have you ever felt thus on a gloomy 
evening? 

III 

How does the poet make us see the difference be- 
tween his emotion and real suffering? What words 
come into your mind as descriptive of such feeling? 
(Sharp or dull, vague or clear, indistinct, uneasy, 
etc.) What is the meaning of akin? What does 
this stanza do for the poem? 


IV 


What is the meaning of lay? Substitute a word 
meaning the same as heartfelt. Why does the poet 
not wish to think of day? What does it probably 
suggest to him just now? Does he always feel this 
way about the activities of the day? How do you 
know? Name a few poems that show Mr. Long- 
fellow in some of his brighter moods. Why do you 
suppose he wished to have a poem read rather than 
to have a beautiful piece of music played? How do 
you seek to banish such restlessness? Is the poet's 
way a good one? 

V 


Mention one of the works of “grand old masters” 
and tell what emotions are aroused by these s¢- 
(Continued on page 83) 
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JACK FROST TAKES A TRIP 


Jack Frost is a funny little Elf. He spends his winter evenings 
making little pictures on your window panes. Can you draw g 
pictures. too? ‘Try sketching these in your drawing book «>» 











BY JOHN: T: LEMOS 





When January days The boys all built He had a ver 
ag Loe Ps a fat, aes a e 
snowy .coa nd decked him u nd seemed to say 
Was on the ground. With cane and hat. ‘Im right in style? 
{ \ 
, A . a iy) 5 ee 
a a ~* 
——_. . i ONS alk LAOS 
Now, when the moon for perched beneath T eped, This keeps us 
Came riding by, He hats wide brim Wee and warm, ‘ 
He saw the man Were 14 Snowbirds What do we care 
And rubbed his eye, Cuddled in If it should storm!” 





a ae 
Py ¢ 
; ‘ee jK , 
That night Jack Frost He saw_ the birds He tiptoed softly 
Went everywhere Beneath the hat On _ his way, 
find left his foot prints find chuckled What do you And let them sleep 


Here and there. Think of that!” Till break of day. 
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Kindness Wins 


By ALMA PASCHALL 
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ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


ILLY CARPENTER was getting 
ready to take the Tenderfoot test, 
and had become. enthusiastic 
about scouting. She had learned 

the Girl Scout Promise and the ten Scout 
laws in a very short time, and was now 
earning money, in every way that she 
could, to buy her uniform. Already she 
had attended three of the required meet- 
ings, and expected to take her test early 
in February. 

One evening, after school, as she and 
Kathleen were on their way to a Scout 
meeting, they were addressd by a rough- 
looking boy of about ten years of age. 

‘Nabbed by the p’lice! Nabbed by the 
p’lice! Look at her uniform! Where’s 
your club?” he taunted. 

Kathleen’s cheeks flushed, but she said 
nothing, and went on quietly. Milly, how- 
ever, turned and made a face at the boy. 

“That boy thinks that he is so smart!” 
she muttered angrily, as 
they went on. “That is 


“He lives down on Jordan street by the 
railroad tracks, and he is no good.” 

“Maybe he does not know any better.” 

“I think he likes to act mean,” Milly 
stated with a positive shake of her head. 

Kathleen sighed. Sometimes she did not 
know exactly how to explain things to 


Milly. 

“Try being kind to him, Milly ——” she 
began. 

“Let him try it first!” declared Milly 
angrily. 


Kathleen thought the matter over all 
during the meeting and on her way home. 
She finally decided to stop at the store and 
ask Ray Curtis’ advice. 

“Ray,” she began, “there is no use in my 
trying to get Milly to obey the Scout laws 
until the boys stop teasing her. She is 
quick tempered, and they like to make her 
angry.” 

“Where does Billy Jones live?” asked 


tin can to a dog’s tail. 


Ray, after hearing about the -girls’ expc- 
rience that afternoon. 

“Down on Jordan street, by the railroad 
tracks.” 

“T will go down there and look him up. 
I have a notion that he is all right, but jus? 
full of mischief. I will let you know how 
I come out.” 

A few days later Ray reported his ex- 
periences with Billy Jones. 

“It is just as I told you, Kathleen,” he 
said, smiling. ‘Billy is a ‘diamond in the 
rough,’ in the very rough, I might say. I 
went down there and found him tying a 
I first rescued the 
pup, and then shook up the boy. When I 
had him in a better frame of mind I sat 
down on the curbstone with him and talk- 
ed to him. Finally he took me over to his 
home and showed me his workshop.” 

“Has that mischievous boy a workshop?” 
asked Kathleen in surprise. 

“Yes. 
workshop in a shed, and 





Billy Jones, and I hate 
him!” 

“TI would not make a 
face at him,” replied 
Kathleen gently. 

“No, I know that you 
would not, Kathleen,” re- 
plied Milly, “but you and 
I are different. I am 
afraid that I shall never 
learn to be as polite as 
you are!” 

“Our fifth Scout law 
says that we must be 
courteous!” 

Milly sighed. “If that 
fifth law means that I 
have to let Billy Jones 
yell at me without turning 
up my nose at him, then 
I think I had better give 
up being a Scout. How 
do you keep from making 
faces, Kathleen? Weren’t 
you angry when he made 
fun of your uniform?” 

“Why, you see, Milly, 
when I have on my uni- 
form, I cannot bear to 
have anyone see me do 
anything that is unkind.” 

“Kathleen, you would 
not make a face even if 
you did not have on your 
uniform!” 

“After you have been a 
Scout for a while, Milly, 
and can wear the uniform, 








in it are many things that 
he has carved out of wood 
with an ordinary pocket- 
knife. They are clever, 
too. He had boats and 
tops and all sorts of toys.” 








“He does not look like 








an industrious boy!” 














“You cannot always 
tell! I told him about 
Milly Carpenter, and 
what a brave little girl 
she was, and how she 
took such good care of 
her brothers. He gave 
me this little toy to give 
to the baby,” said Ray 
taking a jumping jack out 
of his pocket. 

“Oh, how Benny will 
love that!” cried Kath- 
leen. 

“Billy promised not to 
bother Milly again, and | 
am sure that he will keep 
his word. I am going to 
organize a club of little 
boys like Billy. He is not 
old enough to be a Scout, 
but I can get him ready 
for membership. When 
he learns to be courteous 
himself he will not cause 
Milly to forget her man- 
ners.” 

“Milly will be so glad! 
She is always more pleas- 
ed by a gift to Benny tha 








I believe that you will YY by one to herself. I think 
know what I mean. Who Alaa aie I shall run over with it 
is this boy? Where does pam Sore now. Thank you ever so 











he live?” 





Kathleen’s cheeks flushed, but she said nothing, and went on quietly. 





(Continued on page 77) 
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A Boy Scout Poster 


This is the fifth of a series of posters illustrating the laws 
of the Boy Scouts’ Code. These posters may be copied on 
the blackboard for the heading of a blackboard calendar. 
An attractive schoolroom frieze may also be made from them. 
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ce He is polite to all, especially to women, children, old people, and the weak 








V. A Scout Is Courteous. 


and helpless. He must not take pay for being helpful or courteous. 
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A Socialized Dramatization of “The Bluebird” 


Test 


(yo=asece7y OR the literature period we had 
K <4 PY 


:3 been studying “The Bluebird” in 
'| the delightful version for children 
‘| arranged by Madame Maeterlinck. 
So keen was the children’s enjoy- 
; ment of the story of the dear little 
boy and girl who went through the 
| world in search of the Bluebird of 
«| Happiness, that they asked to be 
4; allowed to dramatize a portion of 
was granted on condition that the 
children work out the dramatization for themselves. 














With the self-confidence of fifth graders, they. 


readily consented to undertake it and in their morn- 
ing “club” hour talked the matter over freely and 


made plans, dividing the room into committees as 


follows: 
1. The managers 3. The costume committee 
2. The actors 4, The stage mechanics 


Thus all the children in the room, instead of a 
favored few, became at once actively engaged in the 
project—each with some definite thing which he 
must accomplish and yet all working together for 
the success of the undertaking as a whole. 

The “managers” had several duties: (1) They 
must decide what part of the story should be played; 
(2) They must assign the parts to the actors; (3) 
They must take the actors to the auditorium to re- 
hearse and after each rehearsal report to the teach- 
er for criticisms and suggestions. As chairman of 
this committee, the class, childlike, had appointed a 
girl who, while one of the favorites on the play- 
ground, had hitherto shown little ability in her les- 
sons or in any school activities. But as “chairman 
of the committee who managed the dramatization,” 
she suddenly found her rightful sphere, and devel- 
oped a great deal of executive ability—just one 
more little illustration of the truth that school 
should be something more than merely a_ place 
where “readin’, writin’, and ’rithmetic” are taught. 
In choosing the part of the story to be played, the 
committee decided “the first part, of course,” tell- 
ing of the Fairy Berylune’s visit to Tyltyl and 
Mytyl on Christmas Eve and of the wonders she 
shows them when Tyltyl turns the magic button 
in his ‘hat. The committee showed considerable 
judgment in assigning the parts, thinking each 
character over carefully before deciding on the one 
who should play it. With suggestions from the 
teacher, the rehearsals were managed very credit- 
ably for fifth graders. This committee proved itself 
quite adequate to the fulfillment of its duties. 

The costume committee was a special concession 
for this project. As a rule we do a great deal of 
“imagining” as to costuming and staging in our 
dramatizations, but perhaps twice during the year 
we deviate from this rule for the sake of the initi- 
ative and originality which are thereby developed, 
and as “The Bluebird” is a story which is especially 
effective in costume, we decided that this should be 
one of the occasions where we would “dress up” in- 
stead of just “pretend.” The work of this commit- 
tee was to plan the costumes and make those parts 
which could not be secured readymade. They were 
allowed free rein to their ability provided all the 
materials used should be secured without expense; 
that is, they must utilize materials furnished by the 
school or brought from home. The committee con- 
sisted entirely of girls and they displayed a great 
deal of ingenuity in the choice and use of materials 
and in the results obtained. 

The fourth committee, the stage mechanics, con- 
sisted entirely of boys. It was their business to 
consult with the “managers” as to what things (ex- 
clusive of costumes) would be needed for the play 
and to secure these things from outside sources, or 
make them if necessary. If any of the things were 
too difficult to make, the boys must plan something 
to represent them. 

The working out of the dramatization, together 
with its related activities, covered a period of about 
six weeks. The various committees were allowed to 
work during some of the literature periods, a few 
of the manual arts and drawing periods, and at odd 
moments when their lessons were completed. Work- 
ing in this leisurely fashion, we did not find the 
preparation for the play burdensome, nor did it in- 
terfere in any way with our regular school work. 
When all preparations were at last complete, the 
children invited the pupils from another room to 
visit them on the morning of the day when the play 


By MARY BLOSSER 








was to be given. In.the presentation the various 
committees gave reports of the work they had done, 
and the characters announced themselves in the 
order of their appearance in the play. These re- 
ports were submitted: 


INTRODUCTION 

We are going to dramatize the first part of the 
“Bluebird” story. This story was written first by 
Maurice Maeterlinck of Belgium as a play, but then 
Maeterlinck’s wife rewrote it in story form so chil- 
dren could understand it better. Wayne Oxford 
read the story aloud to us in school and we liked it 
so well that we decided to dramatize it—Durwood 
Link. 

MANAGER’S REPORT 

We are the committee that managed the drama- 
tization. We assigned the parts to the children 
and took them downstairs to practice. Then we 
came upstairs and did it for Miss Blosser and she 
told us how we could do it better.—Madeline Moore, 
Chairman. 

COSTUME COMMITTEE 

We are the committee that made the costumes. 
We made the Dog’s hat and the Cat’s hat, and we 
made Fire’s dress out of red and yellow paper. We 
made the Dog’s and the Cat’s tails out of an old fur 
that Wayne’s mother gave us. We made two gold 
crowns, and two gold wands, and we made some 
wings for Light. The rest of the things the chil- 
dren brought from home.—Ada Roberson, Chairman. 


STaGeE MECHANICS 


We are the committee that got all the things 
ready in the room for the play. We needed an oven, 
so we took some big sheets of black paper and cov- 
ered the top and sides of the table so it looked like a 
stove. We made the fireplace out of Miss Blosser’s 
desk, and we made the beds by putting two chairs 
together. We made the grandfather clock out of 
one of the sliding blackboards. We also made a 
milk bottle, a sugar bowl and a lamp out of card- 
board.—Lewis Atkins, Chairman. 


TYLTYL AND MYTYL 
We are Tyltyl and Mytyl, the two little children 
in the story. We live in Daddy and Mummy Tyl’s 
house. It is Christmas Eve and we have to go to 
bed now.—Lewis Sigmon, Ida Roberson. 


Fairy BERYLUNE 


I am going to be the Old Witch who comes to see 
Tyltyl and Mytyl. At first I am very cross but 
when Tyltyl turns the magic button in his cap I 
become the kind and beautiful Fairy Berylune, and 
I take Tyltyl and Mytyl through the world in search 
of the Bluebird of Happiness.—Geneva Sigmon. 


THE Hours (12 GIRLS) 

We are the Hours of your life. When Tyltyl 
turns the magic button in his cap we are going to 
come out of the clock and sing and dance for you. 
We have to go to our home in the clock now.—Ver- 
netta Bates. 

BREAD 

I am going to be the Soul of Bread. At-twelve 
o’clock I will come out of my oven and go with Tyl- 
tyl and Mytyl in search of the Bluebird of Happi- 
ness.—Howard Thompson. 


THE Doc 
I am going to be the Soul of Tylo, the dog. I love 
Tyltyl, my little master, very much, but there’s one 
thing I just hate and that is Tylette, the cat. I 
must go to my place beside the stove now.—Marcus 
Mason. 
THE CAT 
I am going to be the Soul of Tylette, the cat. I 
love my little mistress very much but I don’t like 
boys and dogs at all. Now I am going to my basket 
beside the fireplace—Wayne Oxford. 


FIRE 


I am going to be the Soul of Fire. Sometimes I 


am very cruel and devour everything in my way. 
But there is one thing I am terribly afraid of and 
I run every time she comes around. 


that is Water. 





I must now go to my home in the fireplace.—Rich 
ard Sherry. 
WATER 
I am the Soul of Water. I live over there in the 
faucet, but at twelve o’clock, when Tyltyl turns 
the magic button, I am going to come out and go 
with Tyltyl and Mytyl in search of the Bluebird.— 
Alice Frease. 
SUGAR 
I am the Soul of Sugar. I am very sweet. My 
pockets are full of sugar-plums and my fingers are 
made of stick candy. At twelve o’clock I will come 
out of my home in the sugar bowl and I hope that 
no children here will be so rude as to take a bite of 
me.—Melvin Waley. 


MILK 
I am the Soul of Milk. At twelve o’clock I am 
going to burst my bottle and go with Tyltyl and 
Mytyl in search of the Bluebird of Happiness.— 
Margaret Hinchey. 


LIcHT 
I am the beautiful goddess Light. I live in a 
beautiful palace up in the sky. At twelve o’clock, 
when Tyltyl turns the magic button, I will come 
down from the sky and take Tyltyl and Mytyl to 
visit my beautiful palace—Dorothy VanMaren. 


The Dialogue 


(Mytyl and Tyltyl asleep in their small beds. 
The Dog asleep beside the oven. The Cat asleep 
before the fireplace. A birdcage near the window.) 

TYLTYL (sitting up)—Mytyl? 

Mytyt—Yes, Tyltyl? 

TyLTyL—Are you asleep? 

Mytyt—Are you? 

TYLTYL—No, how can I be when I’m talking to 
you? 

MytTyL—I say, is this Christmas Day? 

TYLTYL—Not yet; not till to-morrow. But Father 
Christmas won’t bring us anything this year. 

MytyL—Is next year far off? 

TyLTYL—A long while. But he will come to the 
rich children to-night. 

Mytyt—Really? 
TYLTYL—Hullo! 
light! I’ve an idea. 
Mytyt—What? 

TyLTyL—Let’s get up. 

Mytyt—But we mustn’t. 

TYLTYyL—There’s no one about. 
shutters? 

MytyLt—How light they are! 

TYLTYL—It’s the lights of the party! 

Mytyt—What party? 

TyLtTyL—tThe rich children opposite. 
the shutters. 

MytyL—Can we? 

TyLTYL—Of course; there’s no one to stop us. Do 
you hear the music? (A group of children outside 
in the hall sing a Christmas melody.) 

TYLTYL (jumps up. Mytyl follows)—It’s snow- 
ing! (Opens the shutter.) There are three car- 
riages and six horses each. 

MytyL—There are twelve little boys getting out. 

TyLTyL—Don’t be silly. They’re girls. 

Mytyt—They’ve got knickerbockers on. 

TyYLTYL—Do be quiet. 

Mytyt—What are those gold things hanging on 

“the tree? 

TyYLTYL—Why toys, to be sure. Swords, guns, sol- 
diers, cannons. 

Mytyt—Oh, how pretty the children are! The 
little ones are dancing. 

TytyL—yYes, yes, let’s dance too! 
up and down, clapping their hands.) 

Mytyr—Oh, what fun! 

TyLTyL—They’re getting the cakes! 
touch them! They’re eating them! 
reach out and pick cakes from tree.) 

Mytyt (in a few moments)—I have twelve! 
_TyttyL—And I have four times twelve! But I'l 
give you some. 

(A knock—Enter Old Witch.) 

WitcH—Have you here the grass that sings of 
the bird that is blue? 

TyLtyL—We have some grass but it can’t sing. 

Mytyt—tTyltyl has a bird. . 
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TyLtyL—But I can’t give it away because it’s 
mine. : 

WitcH (looking at bird)—H’s not blue enough. I 
absolutely must have the Bluebird. It’s for my lit- 
tle girl who is ill. Do you know what the Bluebird 
stands for? No? I thought not; and as you are 
good children I will tell you. It stands for Happi- 
ness, and I want to find it for my little girl who is 
ill. My little girl must be happy, so I command you 
to go out into the world and find the Bluebird of 
Happiness for her. Do you know who I am? 

TyLTYL—You are rather like our neighbor, Mad- 
ame Berlingot. 

WitcH (to Tyltyl)—What do I look like? Am I 
pretty or ugly? Old or young? (Tyltyl, embar- 
rassed, turns head away.) I am the Fairy Bery- 
lune. 

TyLttTyL—Oh, that’s all right. 

Fairy—Where are your father and mother? 

TyttyL—In there asleep. (Pointing to bedroom 
door.) 

Farry—And your grandad and granny? 

TyLTyL—They’re dead. 

Farry—And your little brothers and _ sisters? 
Have you any? 

TyLtTyL—Oh, yes, three little brothers. 

Mytyit—And four little sisters. 

Fairy—Where are they? 

TyLTyL—They’re dead too. 

Fairy—Would you like to meet them? 

TYLTYL AND MytTyL (clapping hands)—Oh yes— 
at once—show them to us. 

FairY—I haven’t them in my pocket. But you 
will see them when we go through the Land of 
Memory. What were you doing when I knocked? 

TyLTYL—We were playing at eating cakes. 

Fatry—Where are the cakes? 

TyLTyL—lIn the house of the rich children. 


Facts Worth 


Questions 
1. Where and when was Robert E. Lee born? 
2. What was the name of his father’s house? 
3. How did the location of Gen. Robert E. Lee’s 
home probably influence his character? 
4, What sort of boy was Robert Lee? 
5. What was his record at West Point? 
6. Whom did Lee marry? 
7. Where did they make their home? 
8. What important engineering work did Lee do 
while still a young man? 
9. Where was Lee first in military service? 
10. What was General Scott’s opinion of Lee as a 
soldier? 
11. Describe a very brave act of Lee during the 
Mexican War. 
12. What did General Scott say of this mission? 
13. What position was offered to Robert E. Lee 
when the Civil War began? 
14. What was Lee’s opinion regarding slavery? 
15. What was Lee’s feeling with regard to seces- 
sion? 
16. If Lee was opposed to secession, why did he 
lend his influence to the Confederate cause? 
17. What military position was given to Lee at 
the beginning of the war? 
18. Where was Lee’s first fighting in the Civil 
War? 
19. Who were some of the other Confederate 
generals? 
20. Which of these was perhaps most like Lee in 
character? 
21. Why was this general called Stonewall Jack- 
son? 
22. For what purpose was Lee sent farther south? 
23. To what work was he afterward assigned? 
24. What position was he given in the army? 
25. What offensive moves did he make? 
26. What important battle did Lee lose in Pennsyl- 
vania? 
27. As the years passed, what was the fortune of 
the Confederacy? 
28. To whom, where, and when, did Lee finally 
surrender? 
29. What was the nature of the terms of sur- 
render? 
30. What spirit did Lee show after the war? 
31. Mention some offers made to General Lee 
after the war was ended. 
$2. What did he say to these offers? 
33. What position did he finally accept? 


Come 


and see. (Takes her hand and draws her to win- 
dow.) 

Farry—But it’s the others who are eating them. 

TyYLTYL—But we can see them eat. 

Farry—Aren’t you cross with them? 

TyLTyL—What for? 

Farry—For eating all the cakes. 

TYLTYL—Not at all; they are rich. 
beautiful? 

Fairy—It’s just as beautiful here, only you can’t 
see it. 

TyLTtyt—Yes, I can see! I can see the time on 
the church clock and Daddy can’t. (He stamps his 
foot indignantly.) 

Fairy (very angry)—I say you can’t see the time 
on the church clock. But I give you this cap which 
will help you. (Gives him a small cap with button 
on top.) If you turn this magic button to the right 
you will be able to see the Past, and if you turn it 
to the left you will see the Future. If you press the 
top you will see the Soul of things. 

TyLTYL—Daddy will take it from me. 


Farry—No—for no one can see it as long as it is 
on your head. Wouldn’t you like to try it? 


TyLtyt—Yes! yes! (He puts on the cap and 
presses the button. At once everything—even the 
Fairy, seems transformed.) 


MYTYL (gazing at the Fairy and touching her 
beautiful garments)—Oh, how lovely! How lovely! 
(Suddenly the grandfather clock opens and twelve 
little girls dressed as Hours come dancing out to 
the front of the room. They sing a little song they 
have learned in school about the clock, and dance 
gaily about.) 

Mytyt—Oh, who are they? 

Farry—Those are the Hours of your life. (The 
child representing Bread comes out of the oven, and 
other smaller loaves follow. The loaves seize the 
Hours for partners and join in their dance and 


I say, isn’t it 
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song.) That big funny fellow with flour ali over 
him is the Soul of Bread. (Fire bursts from the 
fireplace and flashes in and out among the dancers. 
They all become frightened and a great hubbub 
ensues.) Don’t be afraid. It is only the Soul of 
Fire who has come to join in your fun. And here 
comes Water. (Water appears and flies at Fire 
who is terrified by her appearance and runs to a 
corner for safety.) Here comes the Soul of Milk. 
Isn’t she a pretty creature? (Milk bursts her bottle 
and struggles out of the pieces.) 

TyLtyL—Ha! Ha! Ha! who is this funny fel- 
low? (Sugar comes from the sugar bowl.) 

I’'arRY—That is the Soul of Sugar. Isn’t he sweet? 


But don’t try to take a bite of him, please. And 
here is the Soul of Tylo, the dog. 
TyLoO—Bow, wow, wow! Good morning! Good 


At last I can talk to you. 
! (Hops around Tyltyl, lick- 
ing his hands.) But oh! Bow, wow, wow! Here 
comes that hateful cat! (The Soul of the Cat, 
Tylette, comes from the basket beside the fireplace.) 
: TYLETTE—Miaow, miaow, miaow! Good morn- 
ing, Miss. (Coming up to Mytyl.) How well you 
look this morning. 

TYLO (points at Tylette)—She looks like a devil 
with her pointed ears, her long tail, and her black 
dress. (He flies at her and a fight follows.) 

FairY—Stop your fighting! Stop your fighting! 

TYLTYL—Hullo! there’s daylight! (Enter the 
Soul of Light.) It’s the Queen! 


Mytyi—It’s a fairy princess. 
her.) 

FairY—No, my children. 
hands and dance around Light. 
at the door.) 

FatrRY—Turn the button! Not so quickly! Oh, 
dear, you’ve turned it too far! Things will not 
have time to return to their places! (A stampede 
follows, all trying to get back to their proper places 


(Continued on page 83. 


morning, my little god! 
I love you! I love you! 


(Kneels before 


It is Light. (All join 
A knock is heard 


Knowing About Robert E. Lee 





By FANNY COMSTOCK 


34. How did he discharge the duties of college 
president? 

35. In what year did he die? 

36. What was the ruling principle of his life? 

37. What are some of the things Lee said about 
duty? 

38. What did Stonewall Jackson say about duty? 

39. Why should we honor Lee, Jackson, and many 
others in the Confederate Army? 


Answers 


1. In Westmorelard County, Virginia, near the 
Potomac, January 19, 1807. 

2. Stratford, from the home of an English an- 
cestor. 

3. Wakefield, the birthplace of Washington, was 
also in Westmoreland County, and the region was 
full of stories about Washington. 

4. His father said of him, “He was always a 
good boy.” After he went to West Point, his mother 
wrote to him, “You have been both son and daugh- 
ter to me.’ 

5. He graduated second in a class of forty-six. 
What was more remarkable, he had never received 
a demerit. 

6. Mary Parke Custis, 
Washington’s stepson. 

7. In Arlington, near Washington. During the 
war, a part of Lee’s estate was made a cemetery 
for Union soldiers. 

8. The Mississippi River had so changed its 
banks that St. Louis was threatened by inundation. 
General Scott said he knew of but one man equal 
to the task of preventing the calamity, Robert E. 
Lee, then brevet-captain. Although young, Lee 
carried out the work successfully, against great 
opposition. 

9. In the Mexican War. 

10. General Scott said Lee was the very best 
soldier he ever saw in the field. 

11. At one time it became necessary to inform 
General Scott of a proposed attack by the United 
States troops upon the Mexicans. Captain Lee vol- 
unteered to carry this information. Alone in the 
darkness of a furious tropical storm, he went across 
the lava beds to General Scott, and having dis- 
charged his mission, returned in time to join in the 
attack, 


a granddaughter of 


12. General Scott called it “The greatest feat of 
physical and moral courage performed by any in- 
dividual, to my knowledge, pending the campaign.” 

13. President Lincoln offered Lee, through Francis 
P. Blair, the command of the Union army. 

14, Lee was strongly opposed to slavery. He 
freed all the slaves which he owned in his own 
right, before the war. 

15. Lee was opposed to secession. After the com- 
mand of the Union army had been offered to him he 
wrote as follows in a letter to a friend: “I declined 
the offer he made me to take command of the army 
that was to be brought into the field, stating as 
candidly and as courteously as I could that, though 
opposed to secession and deprecating war, I could 
take no part in an invasion of the Southern States.” 

16. It was believed by many, both in the North 
and in the South, that a state had the right to 
secede, and that a man’s first duty was to uphold his 
native state, whether the state decided for or against 
secession. When the war broke out, this belief 
in the right to secede was especially strong in the 
Southern States. Lee wrote to his sister: “With 
all my devotion to the Union and the feeling of 
loyalty and duty of an American citizen, I have not 
been able to make up my mind to raise my hand 
against my relatives, my children, my home....I 
know you will not blame me; but you must think as 
kindly of me as you can, and believe that I have 
endeavored to do what I thought right.” Others, 
both in the North and in the South, believed that 
secession was unjustifiable, and that a man’s first 
duty was to assist the federal government to pre- 
serve the Union. This division of sentiment was 
one of the most distressing features of the war, for 
sometimes close friends and near relatives were 
fighting against each other. 

17. He was made Major-General of the Virginia 
forces. 

18. Early in the war he conducted a defensive 
campaign in West Virginia. 


19. J. E. Johnston, A. S. Johnston, Jackson, 
Ewell, Beauregard, Price, Bragg, Forrest, and 
Hood. 


20. General Thomas J. (“Stonewall”) Jackson. 

21. During one of the early engagements, some- 
one watching Jackson and his men said, “There is 
Jackson, standing like a stone wall!” 

22. To prepare defences along the 
coast. 


Atlantic 


(Continued on page 84) 
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HE golden-crowned kinglet is one of 
the two smallest of our North Am- 
erican birds with the exception of 
the humming bird. The winter 

wren is a pygmy the same size as the golden- 
crowned kinglet but chunkier in build. 
Each measures a bare four inches from tip 
to tip. 

The kinglet is dressed in a warm little 
coat of olive-green, with very thick feath- 
ers. Being so well clad, he does not seem 
in the least to mind the cold winter months. 

Flocks of kinglets will drift here and 
there among the trees, no matter how cold 
the weather, hunting out insect eggs and 
larve so small as to be scarcely visible to 
the naked eye. The kinglet’s preference 
is for coniferous trees, the pines and 
spruces, These dainty little acrobats hide 
in the shelter of the protecting green 
branches, where you do not suspect their 
presence until, high up in the tree, will 
come the tinkle of their conversational thin 
twitter. 

These birdlings have a great deal of 
curiosity and not much fear of humankind. 
hey are hatched and raised far up in the 
pine forests of the North, so their first ac- 
quaintance with human beings is in the 
autumn, when they come to remain with 
us for a winter visit. 

If, after you hear the fine drawn notes of 
this midget up in a tree, you have the 
patience to stand beneath the boughs for a 
little while, down the kinglet will come, a 
branch at a time. He stops to investigate 
the bark on the twigs, looking for harmful 
insect pests, as if he could not possibly neg- 
lect his chief business in life no matter 
what of interest awaits his attention below. 

In and out he flits, playing hide and seek 
among the branches, now and then peer- 
ing out at_you. Again he is hidden by in- 
tercepting limbs. Then, perhaps, he will 
hang head downward while he examines 
the under side of a twig for insect food. 

Closer and closer he comes, watching 
you, between bites, with an interest quite 
as keen as your own. His curiosity often 
draws him within a foot or two of your 
head, if you are quiet and do not seem 
dangerous. It is then that you will get a 
good view of his orange and yellow crown 
patch, edged with a thin line of black. His 
queen has a crown patch merely of yellow, 
without the brilliant touch of orange in its 
center. If one is not careful he may at first 


mistake this bright orange for the ruby 


The Golden-Crowned 


Kinglet 


By MARIE ELLIS HEGLER 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE 
CLEAVELAND 


crown of the kinglet’s cousin, who only 
drops in for a brief visit with us during his 
migrations. 

The kinglets build their nests and rear 
their families in high mountain ranges in 
the far northland. The nest is placed un- 
der a sheltering branch, usually at a con- 
siderable height, in some tall evergreen 
tree. It is constructed of moss, thin strips 
of inner bark, and rootlets. The hanging 
cradle is attached securely to adjacent 
twigs and does not swing as freely as does 
the pensile nest of the Baltimore oriole. It 
is large in proportion to the size of the bird, 
for in it are laid six to ten creamy white 
eggs, splotched and spotted with wood 
brown or purplish color. These are placed 











in two layers, otherwise this tiny elf could 
not cover them. 

One wonders how these little bunches of 
animation and restlessness ever manage to 
feed so many hungry mouths. They must 
scour the forests to secure enough of the 
tiny insects and larve suitable as a diet 
for their diminutive offspring. 

In the fall when the young are able to 
take care of themselves, the families join 
together and move southward in flocks, 
some venturing as far as Guatemala. They 
are scattered all over the United States, 
except on the Pacific Coast. 

These friendly, confiding little creatures 
provide us a lesson in devotion to duty. No 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Note: This outline of the Golden-Crowned Kinglet may be given to pupils to trace and color with 


paints or crayons. Correctl 


colored, inexpensive pictures showing children how to color bird outlines 


true to life may be obtained from Joseph H. Dodson, 905 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill., or from the 
Perry Pictures Company, Box 18, Malden, Mass. This method of learning to know birds is highly 


commended. 
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Jack confessed, “I know that I ought-not to crack 
nuts with my teeth, for if I do so I may break them.” 
Jill said, “I know that if I have a hole in one of my 
teeth I must go to a dentist and get it filled at once.” 
The Tooth Brush Elf gave each of the children a 
card with a tooth brush drawn upon it. He also gave 


them this advice, 
“Think to brush your teeth yourself, 
This will please the Tooth Brush Elf.” 

Whisk! he was off and away; and Jack and Jill 
woke up in their own little beds at home. 

They said, “How funny that we both dreamed 
about the Tooth Brush Elf!” Then they sang to the 
tune of “Lightly Row”: | 

“Every day, every day, 

Brush teeth in the proper way; 
Tooth Brush Elf, Tooth Brush Elf, 
Watches us himself. 

We will eat the proper food, 
Chewing slowly as we should; 
Every day, every day, 

Brush your teeth, we say.” 

The children had a surprise. In the bathroom 
they each met a large, pasteboard tooth brush as 


tall as they were. On each brush was written, 


“Use the tooth brush on the shelf, 
Think about Health Chores yourself.” 
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The Tooth Brush Elf 


By Laura Rountree Smith 


In your tooth mug on the shelf, 

You may meet the Tooth Brush Elf; 
You’ll see him walking up and down, 
On the road to Keep Well Town. 


One night Jack and Jill had a strange dream. 
They thought that they met the Tooth Brush Elf, 
who looked like a tooth brush as tall as themselves. 
He bowed and said, 


“Why not make a play of work? 
Brush your teeth and do not shirk.” 


“Oh! oh! oh!” cried Jack. “You look like a giant 
tooth brush.” 

Jill said, “Do travel with us; we are on the way to 
Keep Well Town.” 





This page, when folded, forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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JANUARY PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


BY JOHN:T: LEMOS 
See directions at bottom of page 








Practical Ideas From Everywhere 


First Lessons in Fractions 
By Ella T. Leavy 
LESSON I 

Have the children draw and cut out five circles 
ubout six inches in diameter. Then have them use 
the tive circles as follows: 

1. Leave as a whole circle. 

2. Cut into two equal parts. The children readily 
see that each part is % of the whole circle. 

3. Cut into four equal parts. The children see 
that each part is 4 of the whole circle. They also 
observe that 4 of the circle was obtained by divid- 
ing % of the circle into two equal parts. 

4, Cut into eight equal parts. The children see 
that one part is % of the entire circle. They also 
observe that % is smaller than %4 although 8 is 
larger than 4. 

5. Cut into sixteen equal parts. Have the chil- 
dren see that one part is 14, of the entire circle, and 
that it takes 2 of these parts to make %, 4 to make 
1, and so on. 

(In this first lesson it would be well to have the 
children mark the values %, 44, 4%, and 144 on both 
sides of each part. This will save time as well as 
fix in the child’s mind the fractional parts.) 

Then have the children, working individually, 
make a whole circle out of halves and see that 74=1 
whole circle. Have them do the same with fourths, 
cighths, and sixteenths. Also have the children 
make a whole circle out of any possible combination 
of parts. Then have them write all results, with 
diagrams, on the blackboard, as, for example: 





%4+%+%440e+N%0=1 


LESSON II 


Review Lesson I. Have each pupil make whole 
circles in as many different ways as he can, each 
time writing down on paper what parts were used 
to make the circle. Check work to see who has 
greatest number of correct ways. 


LESSON III 


Repeat Lesson I, using five squares made by the 
pupils. Let the whole square be 6”x6”. Have the 
pupils use the five squares as follows: 

1. Leave as a whole square. 

2. Cut into two equal parts (6”x 3”). 

3. Cut into four equal parts (3”%x 3”). 

4. Cut into three equal parts (6”x 2”). 

5. Cut into six equal parts (3”x 2”). 


LESSON IV 


Use a set of colored cardboard circles made by 
the teacher. Give each pupil an envelope contain- 
ing 1 whole circle, 2 halves, 4 fourths, 8 eighths, 16 
sixteenths. Have the children make a whole circle 
out of different color combinations. 

Review Lesson I, asking the children for original 
problems using circles as a basis. They will easily 
make up problems such as the following: 

1. Mother cut a pie into 6 equal parts. Three of 
us each ate a piece. What part of the pie was left? 

2. I had % an apple and gave John % of what I 


had. .How much of the apple did we each have? 

3. My birthday cake was cut into 12 equal pieces. 
If there were 9 girls, each of whom had a piece, 
what part of the cake was left? 

4. I cut an orange into 4 equal pieces and gave 
away 1 piece. What part had I left? 

5. I have to practice my music lesson for 1 hour. 
If I have practiced only 15 minutes, what part of 
the hour have I practiced? 

6. It is 1 mile around a race track. After a 
horse has gone % of a mile, how much farther will 
he have to go, if he has to go around the race track 
twice? 

Have the whole class work out each problem givy- 
en by the pupils, using the cardboard fractional 
parts in doing’ so. 


LESSON V 


Using the problems of Lesson IV, develop the 
terms of a fraction. In the first problem, the de- 
nominator, 6, represents the six equal parts into 
which the pie was cut. The numerator, 3, shows 
that three of these parts, or *;, were eaten or used. 
As there are “; in the whole pie, */; also represents 
the part left. Do not give the names of the terms, 
numerator and denominator, at this time; simply 
point them out and explain what they represent. 

Have a circle made of 8 equal parts. Give the 
children a fraction, as 3%, and have them tell stories 
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January Paper Cutting 
Border 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


‘iyeind two strips 44% x 10% inches long 
from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds obtaining proportions shown in 
the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to intersec- 
tions to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
massed forms for cutting work. 
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about it, as: There were 8 children in a circle play- 
ing a game, and 3 of them dropped out. Therefore, 
3% of the children dropped out of the game. (Be 
sure that each child understands that the unit or 
circle is divided into 8 equal parts and that 3 of 
those equal parts are used, thus forming the frac- 
tion, 3%. Do not use the term, fraction, until it is 
developed in Lesson VI.) 


LESSON VI 


Aim: To teach the meaning of a fraction. 

Show (1) that a whole circle is a unit; (2) that 
by dividing it into sixteen equal parts a whole circle 
is 164g, dividing it into eight equal parts a whole 
circle is 8%, and so on; (3) that the unit must be 
divided into equal parts; (4) that one part is %, or 
14g, and so on; (5) that one part or more than one 
part is a fraction. 

In this way children will be able to formulate a 
definition of a fraction in their own words. Do not 
try to get a formal definition. Be satisfied for some 
time with a definition something like this, “If you 
divide a whole thing or unit into eight equal parts, 
you can make a fraction by using one of those equal 
parts, as %, or by using more than one equal part, 
as 3%, %, %, and so on. 

Have the children look about the schoolroom to 
find objects divided into equal parts, so that they 
may use them in problems. The following is such 
an exampie: There are four panes of glass in the 
window. If one pane were broken, what part of 
the window would be broken? The children enjoy 
making their own problems; and this method is a 
good way to uncover all misunderstanding that may 
have arisen in the child’s mind. 


A Whisperless School 


By Mabel L. LaRoche 


ers are almost 
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tention of others; its tendency, like that of other 
bad habits, to grow and to become correspondingly 
more difficult to control; the general sense of con- 
fusion and disorder it produces, thus lowering the 
morale of the school and giving it an undesirable 
reputation. I then propose, and we organize, a 
contest based on the following plan. 

Two captains are elected in approved parlia- 
mentary fashion, who proceed to choose their regi- 
ment until all the pupils are chosen. While each 
captain, with his regiment, is deciding on a name 
for his organization (“Winners,” “Victors,” “Sil- 
ver,” and “Gold” are general favorites), I am busy 
drawing up a record of the pupils chosen on each 
side. 

Before dismissal each night thereafter I ask how 
many in each regiment have not whispered that 
day. The number of pupils who have refrained 
from whispering rise, each one being counted as a 
point for his size. We usually have the contest 
last a month, at the end of which time the winners 
are granted some coveted honor,—such as being al- 
lowed to assist me in special preparations; that is, 
in December they help me fill the candy bags, pop 
and string the corn, decorate the Christmas tree, 
and so forth. The February winners usually have 
charge of our valentine box, and the October win- 
ners, of Halloween specialties. Some months we 
have a party during the last hour of the last after- 
noon, only the winners being invited. I always try 
to make this party so novel and gay that the unin- 
vited put forth special efforts to be with the list of 
the victorious the next month. 

I am aware that it is considered pedagogically 
unsound to have rewards for good behaviour; nev- 
ertheless, I am of the opinion that negative disci- 
pline, that is, punishment for wrongdoing, is worse. 
Prevention of sin is, I feel, preferable to punish- 
ment after the sin has been committed. 

One feature of this device that has always seemed 
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to me especially commendable is the cultivation of 
group or school spirit that it promotes. Each pu- 
pil is striving, not selfishly for his own honor, but 
for the glory of the regiment to which he belongs. 
From this it is but a step to community social serv- 
ice, groups working whole heartedly for the better- 
ment of the school, the town, the state, and the 
country. 

In this “whisperless contest,” as we eall it, I find 
that the keenest interest always prevails. The re- 
sults are very satisfying, as, for instance, in my 
present school of thirty pupils not a child has whis- 
pered for over two months. I have tried this 
scheme for several years and can safely recommend 
it, since it practically eliminates whispering and at 
the same time provides the motive for group compe- 
tition, which children so dearly love. 


How I Encouraged Parents 
To Visit My School 


By Virginia Watk‘ns 


NE thing necessary for the proper establish- 
O ment of a teacher in the estimation of the 

adults of a community is that she prove to 
them that she is doing her work well. There are 
many ways of doing this, and they are practiced by 
understanding teachers. 

However, there are many teachers who concern 
themselves wholly with their pupils, seeming to for- 
get that it is necessary to keep the school an active 
interest in the lives of the parents as well as of the 
pupils. Thus it occurs that many parents lose in- 
terest in their community school and its varied ac- 
tivities. How can any teacher expect the interested 
support of uninterested parents? The fact re- 
mains that it is necessary to make each parent real- , 
ize the relation between the school and _ himself. 
Children will of their own accord talk at home of 

what occurs at school. 





The main thing is to 





We: whispering in itself is not a vice, teach- 


universally agreed 
that it can become one 









cause them to talk more 
and more, and of some- 


of the greatest nui- 

sances of the school- thing different each day. 
room. Many are _ the KEEP CAN When I took my first 
schemes and devices re- . g ; X\ school, I found that I 
sorted to for its control. ' \ *e et ee had three grades which 
Unchecked,’ whispering hee COVERED! NS — is | were very deficient in 
is capable of undermin- - SWetce reading. They were the 





ing the foundations of 
even the finest school; 
with discipline gone, the 
inevitable result is 
failure. 

To issue the command 
“Thou shalt not whis- 
per” and to punish the 
child for breaking that 
command never elimi- 
nates theevil. This only 
serves to make the of- 
fender more wary of be- 
ing caught, which is in 
itself a greater wrong 
than whispering. 

With a full realiza- 
tion, from experience, of 
the insidious workings 
of this schoolroom evil, 
and with the conviction 
that the best results are 
never attained negative- 
ly, I have used the fol- 
lowing device success- 
fully for several years. 

Within a day or two 
after the opening of 
school I usually have a 
friendly discussion with 
my pupils concerning 
whispering and its at- 
tendant disadvantages; 
that is, its disturbing ef- 
fect on the pupils who 
are trying to study; the 
manifest unfairness of 
stealing the time and at- 
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HEALTH POSTERS 


These posters were made by the pupils of Anna M. Cowlin, Adams, Maseachusetts 
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third, fourth, and fifth 
grades, and to help them 
overcome their difficulty 
was one of my first prob- 
lems. By utilizing the 
excellent material the 
school library afforded I 
assigned each of the pu- 
pils an individual story 
to prepare and read in 
class. A keen interest 
was aroused in the sto- 
ries themselves because 
of their variety. 

I combined the read- 
ing of the three classes 
into one period, and al- 
lowed two pupils in each 
class to read each day. 
The pupils were obliged 
to spend much time in 
preparation, determin- 
ing correct pronuncia- 
tions and meanings of 
words and phrases. I 
encouraged the pupils to 
ask questions of each 
other. Those who formed 
the audience soon be- 
came very polite listen- 
ers. The pupils soon 
looked forward to read- 
ing as their most inter- 
esting study. 

Everyone ‘enjoys a 
good story that is read 
well, and there are few 
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(Continued on page 74) 
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January Sewing Projects 


By MARY B. GRUBB, Art Supervisor 
Author of ‘‘Industrial Primary Reader’’ and ‘‘When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts’’ 








and the December vacation is a good season over stitches to fasten the thread securely. 
to present sewing projects that require more The hemming is made with a slanting stitch, 


‘ FTER the pre-Christmas rush of gift-making with the left hand, take two or three short over-and- 
time than was given those previously used. taken from right to left. First, sew through the 








HEMMING TEA TOWELS OR 
Dust CLOTHS 


The younger girls can 
be taught to make neat 
hems upon squares of 
cheesecloth, small flour 
sacks, or any other soft 
cotton fabric suitable for 
dust cloths. They can 
also hem the ends of tea 
towels, It is well to have 
a difference in the color 
of the marginal lines or 
the lines that form the 
bars upon the toweling. 
This color enables one to 
distinguish between the 
towels for glass and sil- 
ver, and those to be used 
for china. 

No photographs are 
given of this problem, but 
the sketches show details 
of the hemming. Always 
cut the material by a 
drawn thread to insure a 
straight edge. Firmly Sod Ry mann Sa ae : 
a. aa se Napkin Seni Made of Blue Linen, Open 
measure the desired depth 
of hem; again crease firmly; then baste. Use a material under the folded-over hem; then upward 
fine needle. Do not tie a knot in the end of the in a slanting line into the edge of the hem. 

a ea 4 thread but insert about one inch of. it under the In a narrow hem, the second turn or fold is just 
Napkin Case, Closed : folded hem. Then, while holding this end in place (Continued on page 74! 
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A’ this time of the year every boy 
needs a hand sled. The handy boy 
will want to make his own sled, and as 
this job is not difficult there is no reason why he should not be able to do it. 

A sled is usualiy thought of as something on which boys and girls ride 
down hill. The boy shown in the picture made a box for his sled to serve 


two purposes: to hold his newspapers while peddling his route and on nice 
A rack might also be attached to 


days to take his little sister for a ride. 
the sled for hauling wood. 
The runners and 
spreaders will be strong- 
er if made of hard wood 
—oak is suggested. The 
pattern can be laid out 
on the wood from the 
drawing and sawed to 
form with a turning 
saw. A spoke shave or 
wood rasp and sandpa- 
per will aid in this work. 
The decorative hand 
holds may or may not 
be cut in the runners. 
An auger bit and key- 
hole saw can be used to 
advantage for this job. 
Make the top of pine 
or other soft wood. 
Holes may be made at 
the points of the run- 
ners to attach a rope for 
drawing the sled. If de- 
sired, a piece of broom 
handle may be fitted in 
holes bored at the points, 
to hold the feet when 
sitting on the sled. 
Assemble the sled with 
screws. Do not use nails 
as they may split the 
hard wood, but be sure 


HOW TO MAKE A HAND SLED 





Putting the Finishing Touches on His Hand Sled 


to bore holes for the screws. It is not 
absolutely necessary to have iron run- 
ners or shoes put on the sled but it 
will last longer and run better if you have the blacksmith make and fit a 
pair for you. Half round and round runners are both good, but if round 
runners are used grooves should be made in the wood runners to receive 
them. 

Paint the finished sled three coats of black paint or enamel. Paint the 
projecting ends of the 
spreaders and the hand 
holds bright red, yellow 
or orange and_ stencil 
the name “Black Beauty” 
across the top with the 
same color. Metal angle 
irons fastened to the 
runners and_ spreaders 
on the under side of 
the sled will help 
strengthen it. 


NOTE: On receipt of 
a stamped addressed en- 
velope I will send teach- 
ers who have boys do- 
ing woodwork, drawings 
for making a homemade 
turning lathe, jig saw, 
or drill press. Please 
select only one drawing, 
as I have but 180 copies 


of each, and I expect 
there will be a large 
demand. 

In order to assure mail 
reaching Mr. Solar 
promptly, all correspond- 
ence for him should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Frank I. 
Solar, 5521 Third Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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The scourge of childhood 


threatens our schools — 


Join the new Health Crusade 
against malnutrition 





Study and school work consume 
energy which must be constantly 
renewed. A little judicious ad- 
vice from the teacher to the 
mother often calls attention to 


danger signals in the child which — 


might otherwise be overlooked. 
Good home conditions make 
good pupils. 








MERICAN children should rightfully be the 
healthiest, the best cared for children in the 

world. 
For the United States is the most prosperous 
country there is today. Americans have more 
doctors, more food, more schools, more hospitals 
per population than any other people. American 
mothers are supposed to be the most intelligent 
in the world. 
And yet — the children of cur country are suffering 
from malnutrition to an appalling degree! . 
Malnutrition —that insidious evil which attacks 
childhood—has become alarmingly prevalent 
among our American children. 
It is estimated on reliable authority that 6,000,000 
childrenin this country suffer from the evil effects 
of malnutrition. 
One out of every three children of school age 
is actually undernourished. 
This dangerous condition is so universal that if 
it were an infectious disease every school in the 
country would have to be closed. 


* * * 


You who are directly concerned with the welfare 
of children can appreciate what this means. 


It means that fully one third of our American 
children are starting life under a terrific handi- 
cap, robbed of their rightful health and vigor. 


It means that these children, with their low 
vitality and poorly developed bodies may be re- 
tarded mentally as well—in some cases even to 
the point of actual mental deficiency. 


It means that they will grow up unfit to assume 
the responsibilities of citizens, unable to do their 
share of the world’s work. 


These children are, moreover, magnets for dis- 
ease. Doctors state that most of the diseases to 
which people are subject — especially those to 
which children are subject— are most likely to 
attack the undernourished first. Malnourished 
children lack resistance. They spread disease. 
Other children arenotentirelysafeaslongasthere 
are malnourished children in the community. 


If malnutrition is allowed to go on unchecked it 
will seriously undermine the physical and men- 
tal welfare of the nation. It is imperative that 
this needless condition be removed. 


For malnutrition CAN be overcome or prevented. 
It is not a disease. It is a condition of general 
physical and mental inferiority brought about 
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by improper or insufficient food and lack of at- 
tention to normal health measures. 

Proper diet and the observance of certain fun- 
damental health rules will eventually overcome 
malnutrition. But it must be attacked intelli- 
gently and consistently if it is to be completely 
wiped out. Medical and educational authorities 
have been fighting malnutrition for years. They 
cannot cope with it alone, however. It is a tre- 
mendous problem which calls for thecdoperation 
and support of every agency responsible for the 
welfare of children, every teacher, every nurse, 
every social worker, every parent in the country. 


The Health Crusade 


Realizingtheseriousnessand theevil consequences 
of malnutrition in this country the Nutrition 
Department of the Borden Company has devoted 
the past two years to scientific research in order 
to discover the best method of coping with this 
condition. 

During this time its staff of nutrition workers has 
had over 1,000 mainourished school children 
under its ob ‘xn. Careful, authoritative 
experiments ve been conuc..._! 2nd valuable 
information gathered. 

These experiments prove conclusively, that mal- 
nutrition can be overcome in time by careful 
attention to health rules, proper food, and the 
regular addition of Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk to children’s diet. Eagle Brand is 
particularly beneficial inthe treatment of this con- 
dition because it contains the food elements nec- 
essary for growth, health and vigor, It is especially 
tich in energy producing material. Children fed 
on Eagle Brand showed decided improvement in 
every way, mentally as well as physically. 


On the basis of this experience the Borden Com- 
pany is launching a nation-wide Health Crusade 
against malnutrition, the most important cam- 
paign of its kind ever undertaken bya commercial 
organization. In fact the Borden Company’s com- 
mercial position as leader of the milk industry 
makes it possible to inaugurate this campaign in 
areally big way. For with greater interest in child 
health and more widespread knowledge of mal- 
nutrition and how to overcome it, will come a 
corresponding increase in the consumption of 
milk, which is the child’s basic food. 

Appeal will be made to every agency and every 
individual interested in the health of children. 
Every mother will beurged to enlist in this crusade. 


The Part of the Teacher and 
Health Worker 


Before approaching the general public the leaders 
of the campaign are appealing especially to 










teachers and heads of schools for their whole 
hearted support of the movement. 


The success of this health crusade in fact depends 
largely on the cooperation of the teachers of our 
country. For teachers generally have a far greater 
influence over the lives of children than the 
children’s own parents. Children—and parents 
too—look to their teachers for help. 


Because of the strategic position they occupy 
teachers have an unusual opportunity to improve 
the physical as well as the mental welfare of the 
children with whom they come in contact. 


It is more than an opportunity. It is a direct re- 
sponsibility which they must meet. ; 


What You As A Teacher Can Do 


What can you, as an intelligent teacher, do to 
help this health crusade? The most direct and 
immediate way is to start health and nutrition 
classes in your school. 


Experience has proved that this is one of the most 
effective methods of dealing with malnutrition. 


Many teachers have long felt the need of health 
workin their schools but have not had the time or 
material available for planning a health program. 


To bring the necessary information for starting 
health and nutrition classes within the reach of 
every teacher and health worker, the Borden 
Company has assembled the knowledge gained 
from its wide experience with malnourished chil- 
dren and has published it in the form of a book 
called Nutrition and Health. 


This book discusses the subject of malnutrition 
thoroughly, yet in simple practical terms, easily 
understood by the layman. It describes the causes 
of malnutrition, its symptoms and the best means 
for overcoming it. It tells what has already been 
done in the fight against malnutrition—the won- 
derful work of the Near East Relief, the Borden 
experiments, etc.—showing what can be accom- 
plished if this condition is dealt with scientifically. 
And—most important of all from the viewpoint 
of the teacher or health worker—it contains 
complete information for carrying on health and 
nutrition classes. 


The program which it outlines is the same as that 
which was followed by the Borden nutrition 
workers themselves in their experiments with 
malnourished children. An essential feature of 
the program is the regular addition of Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk to the children’s 
daily diet. 


Teachers who are conducting health work among 
their classes with little difficulty arrange for mid- 


To teachers who are sincerely inter- 
ested and really mean to begin this 
important nutrition work, Nutrition 


and Health will be sent free. 





morning or mid-afternoon feedings of Eagle Brand 
during brief rest periods between classes. 


The head of your school will probably be glad to 
cooperate with you in this plan. In almost all 
schools there is already some provision’ made for 
serving children milk between meals. Eagle Brand 
is not only less expensive than ordinary bottled 
milk but is far easier to buy and keep on hand 
for school use. Complete instructions concerning 
quantities to buy and the correct way to dilute 
Eagle Brand for school use, are contained in the 
nutrition book described above. 


Twenty Health Lessons 


A set of twenty lessons for nutrition classes has 
been worked out in careful detail, which can be 
used as a practical guide by any teacher. These 
lessons are so arranged that they can be fitted 
easilyinto the regular school schedule. Additional 
information is also available, such as stories, 
height and weight charts, health records, and 
rules necessary as working materials for nutri- 
tion classes. 


With this information it will be possible for any 
teacher to start a health and nutrition class in 
her school. 


A letter has already gone to the head of your 
school outlining the purpose of the Health Cru- 
sade and urging his cooperation in starting nutri- 
tion work among your children. 


Get in touch with your principal at once and dis- 
cuss the idea with him. Such classes can easily 
be started after the mid-year examinations, and 
plans for them should be made immediately. 


Be a pioneer in this nation-wide movement for 
child health and earn the gratitude of your 
pupils, their parents, and the entire community. 


The Nutrition Department of the Borden Com- 
pany will be glad to give you any suggestions or in- 
formation you may need in starting health work 
among your classes. Write us today for the book 
Nutrition and Health. The Borden Company, 
316 Borden Building, New York. 


Malnutrition formulas :— 
Individual formula 
2 tablespoons Eagle Brand to 
24 cup water. 
Large quantity formula 
1 can Eagle Brand to 8 cups 


water. This quantity will feed 
9 children. 

















Nutrition Director 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, 316 Borden Building 


I wish to start health classes in my school and would 
like to have one free copy of Nutrition and Health. 
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Little Studies of Great Pictures 





p=] NTHONY VAN DYCK, the 
| ‘4 artist who painted “Baby 
* © Stuart,” was born in Ant- 
"| werp, Belgium, in 1599. His 
-.| father was a well-to-do silk 
(| ‘= merchant, who was able to 
Berra <=!"% give his son a good educa- 


i 
so) 





eb T=) tion. From the time that he 
was a small child, making amateur 


sketches in his father’s stere, Anthony Van 
Dyck showed a distinct liking for art. 
Finally, his parents decided to give him 
some special training; so they had him 
study with an artist named Van Balen. 
Here he worked so hard and faithfully 
that his father was encouraged to arrange 
matters so that his son could study with 
the famous Flemish artist, Rubens. 

It is quite likely that Anthony Van 
Dyck’s talent would have gone undiscov- 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 














Questions to Answer 


Who is this little boy? Did he have 
any sisters or brothers? Can you tell 
their names? Where did they live? 
Who was their father? Do you think 
that the King liked paintings? 

Who was the court painter to King 
Charles? What did this court painter 
do? Where did he come from? Do you 
think that he was a good portreit 
painter? 

Do you like this picture of Baby Stu- 
art? What is he holding in his hand? 
Who gave it to him? Do you think that 
he will eat it after he poses? How old 
do you think he is? Do you think you 
would like to pose for a painting? 














ered for some time, had it not been for a 
slight accident. Each day at four o’clock, 
Rubens dismissed his pupils, locked his 
door, and left the studio. Once, several of 
Rubens’ students, wishing to view one of 
his paintings, managed to get into the 
studio. By accident a student fell against 
the wet painting, rubbing off a part of the 
face and arm. Greatly alarmed, the boys 
decided to paint in the rubbed-off portions, 
and selected Van Dyck as the one who 
could best do it. 

The next day Rubens called the boys be- 
fore him and soon succeeded in learning 
about the escapade. When told that 
young Van Dyck had done the painting, he 
complimented him on his exceptional 
ability and made him his first assistant. It 
was this little episode which marked a 

(Continued on page 80) 








Years-ago there lived in England a king 


“Baby Stuart” 


had stood still for a little while. 


The next 
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who was called Charles I. He had a very fine 
castle with beautiful grounds around it. If 
you could have peeked over the hedge on a 
sunshiny day you would have seen three 
beautiful children playing on the lawn. 
These were the King’s children. They were 
Prince Charles, Princess Mary, and little 
Prince James. Prince James was a fat, 
chubby-faced little fellow that everyone 
loved. He was called Baby Stuart. 

One day when Baby Stuart was two years 
old, his mother decided that the children 
should have their pictures painted. The 
Queen took the children to the court painter, 
Sir Anthony Van Dyck. This famous paint- 
er, who had come from Belgium, lived near 
the King’s palace, and the children had vis- 
ited him many times. 

What a good time they had getting ready 
for this big event and going to the painter’s 
house. Sir Anthony Van Dyck loved chil- 
dren, and had no trouble in getting them to 
pose. He gave Baby Stuart a big apple, 
promising him that he could eat it after he 


day, the children came again, and the paint- 
er had musicians play for them while they 
posed, so that the time would pass quickly. 
These visits continued until the painting 
which is called “Children of Charles I” was 
completed. 

The painting, “Baby Stuart,” is a portion 
of “Children of Charles I.” The charm of 
“Baby Stuart” is much better appreciated 
when viewed as a separate picture. This 
picture has long had the reputation of being 
one of the most famous paintings of chil- 
dren in the world. 

One notices the pleasing lines of the chub- 
by face, and the graceful, radiating curves 
in the neck, dress, and apple. See the tight 
little cap and the quaint little dress that he 
wore. There is something charming about 
the innocent expression of Baby Stuart as 
he stands there, clasping the apple in his 
chubby hands. You would hardly think from 
looking at this picture that Baby Stuart 
grew to be a big man and was called King 
James II of England. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE:—The cover on this month’s issue of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is a reproduction of the masterpiece 


“Baby Stuart” by Van Dyck. 








Mount the cover on a mat and hang it on the wall in your schoolroom. Then, mount the “Questions to Answer” on cardboard, and place beneath the cover. The 
story of “Baby Stuart,” printed in large type, can be pasted on a card and given to the children for a silent reading lesson. ; 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “Baby Stuart” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on the cover and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and have 
the children make beoklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for ten cents.) 
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Agriculture Lessons for January 


By LEWIS S. MILLS 


Supervising Agent for the Connecticut State Board of Education 


I—The Farm Wood Lot 


‘Assignment in preparation for this lesson: 
1. Topic: The farm wood lot. 
2. Aim: To learn of the production and use 
of wood on the farm. 
3. Home questions: 
a. What are the uses of wood on the 
farm? 
b. What kinds of lumber are cut in this 
town? 
c. What kinds of trees grow in this lo- 
cality? 
d. What are some of the products other 
than lumber from the forests? 
e. At what period of year is it easiest to 
find time to work in the wood lot? 
4. Work for home or school activity. 











Even a Small Pile of Lumber is Valuable’ ~« 


a. Seasonal home project work. Every 
teacher should have a copy of Farm 
Bulletin No. 586 and have children 
collect specimens of woods. 

b. Clippings and notebook work relat- 
ing to the wood lot. 


HRISTMAS and New Year’s had passed 

pleasantly on the old farm. January days 
were cold and snow covered the fields. School 
had opened for the winter term and Dick spent 
the long evenings before the open fireplace 
reading and studying. 

From time to time as the evenings passed, 
some of the neighbors called 
in and commented on there be- 
ing little, except chores, to do 
on the farm in the winter. 
One evening when Dick was 
alone with Uncle Ephraim and 
Aunt Elizabeth after supper, 
the old farmer laid down his 
paper saying, “Dick, what do 
you have at school now? There 
surely cannot be anything on 
farming at this time of year 
when the ground is covered 
with snow.” 

“We’re studying the farm 
wood lot now,” said Dick. 

“T fail to see the need of 
that,” said Uncle Ephraim. 
“I never studied mine. I go 
there to cut wood, and some- 
times get a few logs to haul 
to the sawmill for boards. 
What else is there to do?” 

“Well,” said Dick, “during 
the past week we have heard 
several disgruntled farmers 
saying there is no money in 
farming. Very often it is a 
poor business manager who 


says this. Every business man knows that the 
majority of enterprises must keep the labor 
employed the whole year around. The care of 
the wood lot is one way to provide winter work.” 
. “It does not take all winter in the woods to 
cut enough wood for the fire,” said Uncle Eph- 
raim. “What else is there to do?” 

“Plenty,” said Dick. “That wild brush pas- 
ture over west that you have given up to 
bushes can be improved in value by thinning 
out the thickets and leaving the straight 
growth. The price of lumber is increasing rap- 
idly and all land that is not used for cultiva- 
tion or pasture should be growing timber. All 
the dead trees should be cut out of the wood 
lot and many of the sprouts thinned out. All 
diseased trees should be cut and all the mate- 
rial that is not large enough for wood should 
be piled in the open places and burned to help 
prevent serious fires. 

“There are many places on the farm that 
make good wood lots. Low, wet places, steep 
hillsides, and small irregular tracts of land 
may be made to produce sure returns, though 
perhaps not at once. The demand for the wood 
that these places will provide is increasing be- 
cause of the losses of wood elsewhere through 
fires, insects, diseases, close cutting and the 
wasting of the timber that is cut. 

“The products of the wood lot are many, de- 
pending upon what is grown. Every farmstead 
needs posts, poles, firewood and lumber for 
buildings. At the same time, the wood lot may 
be a source of beauty and value,. providing 
shade for animals and furnishing food and pro- 
tection for birds. Then, too, oil of sassafras, 
spruce gum, sugar, syrup, nuts and paper stock 
are products of the forest. 

“The demand for wood will regulate the 
planting of a forest. Such woods as maple, 
elm, oak, locust, ash, fir, basswood, hickory, 
box elder, yellow poplar, pines and catalpas are 
among the most widely planted. Now that the 
blight has so largely killed the chestnut, oak 
brings a good price for railroad ties. 

“In starting the forest, seeds may be planted 
or trees may be set. Whenever a planting is to 
be made, the advice of the state forester should 
be secured. 

“Some of the returns’ may come soon after 








The Underbrush Should Be Cut Out So That Young Trees of Value 
Can Grow More Rapidly 


growth starts. The first cutting may be used 
for fuel, barrel hoops, broom or rake handles, 
or rustic furniture. 

“Other means of winter employment may be 
found, but the wood lot ought not to be for- 
gotten. No farmer needs to loaf all winter.” 

“Then I suppose we had better go over to 
the west lot and begin cutting out the under- 
brush Saturday,” said Uncle Ephraim. 

“T’ll be ready,” said Dick. 

Fact to remember: Land not adapted to argi- 
culture should be planted to wood. 


II—Study of Local Weather 


Assignment in preparation for this lesson: 
1. Topic: Local weather. 
2. Aim: To find things worth remembering 
about local weather. 





Oak Brings a Good Price for Railroad Ties 


3. Home questions: 
a. What should be the condition of the 
oak trees when corn is planted? 
b. What is the date of the last killing 
frost in spring? 
c. Of the first killing frost in fall? 
4. Work for home or school activity. 
a. Composition: “The farm wood lot.” 
b. Clippings and notebook work. Have 
children make clippings on weather 
observations and keep record of tem- 
perature and direction of wind at 9 
a.m., 12 m., and 4 p.m. for a week. 


pe winter days drifted by 
with sun and storm. One 
Monday morning the sun 
shone dimly through a haze. 
Aunt Elizabeth asked her 
husband what were the pros- 
pects of a good dry day for 
her weekly washing. 

“Well,” said Uncle Eph- 
raim, looking at the beaten 
weather vane on the barn, 
“the wind is northwest by 
west,” and moistening his fin- 
ger, he held it up toward the 
wind and noted how quickly 
it dried. “The air is dry,” he 
continued, “and I think you 
can safely hang out the 
clothes.” 

The washing dried quickly, 
and at suppertime Aunt Eliz- 
abeth said to Dick, “You may 
learn more about gardens, 
corn, potatoes and wood lots 
at school than Uncle Eph- 
raim has had a chance to 
learn, but he can beat you on 
prophesying the weather.” 

(Continued from page 75) 
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A Pine Needle Serving Tray 


GRUBB, Art Supervisor 








HE: photograph shows a large serving tray made of brown pine needles, 
and sewed with brown and orange raffia. The drawings show the various 
stages of the work. 

The oval base is 9” x 18%”, the completed height 114”. To assure strength 
and firmness, use a No. 2 reed in the center of the coil of pine needles, 
throughout the work. The reed should be soaked until pliable. The pine 
needles should also be soaked, but in a separate basin. Then wash the nee- 
dles thoroughly to remove the resinous substance adhering to them. 

Six inches from one end of the reed it is carefully bent back. (Figure 1). 
The doubled portion is then covered with pine needles, with all husks re- 
moved. Thread a blunt tapestry or raffia needle with brown raffia, slightly 
moistened. Beginning where the reed is bent, the end of the raffia is laid 
along the bend and wrapped carefully to hide it. Next, begin bringing the 
pieces together with the figure-eight stitch (Figure 2). Add new pine nee- 
dles, hiding the ends by tucking them under the needles already placed. 

Figure 3 shows the center completed and the beginning of the first row of 
the “tie” or “pine-needle stitch,” which is used for the remainder of the bas- 
ket. Figure 4 (A and B) gives the detail of this stitch. It consists of two 
over-and-over stitches. At their left, bring up the thread (raffia) between 
the pine needles you are binding and the previous row. Then pass the thread 
over the two stitches, insert the needle 
at their right, and draw the raffia tight. 
Bring the raffia across the back of the 
work, leaving a space of about half an 
inch, and begin a. new stitch. Keep the 
spaces between the stitches even. 

As the rows continue and the space 
widens too much to insure firmness, in- 
troduce new stitches at regular inter- 
vals. For example, in the tray illus- 
trated three stitches were made at each 
end of the central strip, and twelve 
stitches on each side. In the next row 
four stitches were added at each end, 
and three stitches at each side. 

In the fourth row the brown raffia 
was displaced with orange, which was 
continued in the fifth and sixth rows. 
The seventh row used the brown, which 
was continued for about an inch and a 
half; then the orange was introduced 
for four rows. The brown completed 
the base and formed the sides. oe 





For a tray, the turns should be abrupt and the sides formed perpendicular 
to the base. This is accomplished by holding the new coil firmly above the 
last row of the base, as you sew. The last row of the side is finished by 
gradually lessening the thickness of the coil and fastening it with several 
over-and-over stitches, pulling the raflia tight. 

A piece of No. 5 reed, just the length of the circumference of the tray, is 
cut with a slant at each end so that the ends fit together perfectly. When 
wound with raflia and sewed, the joining does not show. Be sure that the 
large piece of reed has been soaked in water, or steamed until it is pliable. 
This oval of reed is wound between the knot stitches that fasten it to the tray. 

Measure off a second piece of No. 5 reed, which should be as much longer 
than the first piece as will be required to extend beyond the ends of the tray. 
This extension is to serve as handles. This second piece of reed is sewed to 
the sides of the tray with knot stitch and winding stitch. Be sure to remove 
the hard-rolled edges of the raffia and keep it flat and smooth in the winding. 
Figure 5 shows the stitch used for covering the handles. 

If the handles do not seem firm and strong, reenforce them with short 
strips of reed just the length of the handles. Begin this extra piece by cut- 
ting it until somewhat flattened; then wind with several over-and-over stitch- 
es before using the figure-eight stitch to fasten it to first row of handle. 

To strengthen the base of the tray, 
turn it upside down and go over the bot- 
tom with a coat of shellac. Be very care- 
ful to prevent any of the shellac from 
adhering to the right side of the tray. 
The natural polish of the needles gives 
sufficient gloss to the tray. The long 
pine needles used come from the yellow 
pine trees of the South. They are not 
dyed, but are frequently cured to be both 
a soft gray-green and arich brown. The 
various industrial and art supply com- 
panies sell the needles, and the 
reed, by the pound. 


also 


If short of time, one can make small pin 
trays instead of the large serving tray. The 
size of the coil should vary with the size of 
the tray. If one prefers a round tray, it 
can be made by inserting the reed or a wire 
in the pine needle coil described in a previ 
ous basketry project (NORMAL INSTRU¢ 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS, February, 1923). 
Figures I, II, III, IV, and V show the meth 
od of starting a round tray. 
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Experiences of a Country Teacher 
V—INDOOR DAYS 


ANUARY came with her cold north winds 
oJ and snows; parents bringing children to 

school; more absences to make the record 
book look smeared. These indoor days sometimes 
seemed to breed more mischief too, much of it 
rather innocent. 

One day after the noon intermission, I opened the 
chalk box and out flew a sparrow. Naturally, it 
startled me, but there were many awaiting the 
moment. One round of laughter followed another. 
I laughed, too. It really did me good to hear this 
merriment, even at my expense. After allowing 
them an opportunity to laugh it all out, I told them 
it was a good joke on me, but that the bird was 
beating its life out trying to escape. I said that 
we would free it, and that then I hoped they would 
never repeat the performance. They never did. 

At another time an attempt was made to play a 
joke upon me, but I was able to turn the joke upon 
the mischief-makers. It was so much fun that I 
smile yet when I think of it. My school timepiece 
was an alarm clock. At noon again, the plot was 
laid to introduce a bit of comedy into the school 
afternoon. Shortly after school was called I sensed 
the fact that there were more than a few glances 
at my clock. I, too, glanced. at it and saw that 
someone had set the alarm to ring at about two 
o’clock. I could scarcely keep from laughing aloud. 
The old alarm was a little “out of fix” and would 
ring just three hours after the time indicated by the 
alarm hand; so I had no fear of being disturbed un- 
til long after school hours. I paid no attention to 
it, but secretly stole glances around the room to 
see whose interest would last after the time Set. 
It was no trouble to decide upon the guilty parties. 
Curiosity got the better of them, and two days after 
the event occurred they came and confessed and 
wanted to know why the alarm did not work. It 
was my turn to laugh. 

But in more ways than one, these indoor days 
around the fire bring us just a wee bit closer to a 
real understanding of one other. A closer view of 
a life often explains a peculiar trait. 

Children are always a continual surprise to me. 
Their experiences seem so limited, and just when 
I think they are very ignorant, they unintentionally 
expose some knowledge that seems beyond their 
years. When I see them applying something I have 
tried to teach, it brings a little thrill of pride. It 
may be “patting myself on the back,” but it is the 
same kind of pat that we give ourselves when we 
make a goal in basket-ball. 

There are few schools in our system that do not 
have some child that is repulsive, because of being 
either dirty or crippled. I had both in this school 
of mine. I felt that former teachers had avoided 
the crippled girl. I had been told that she could 
not learn. True, her terrible scars were a kind of 
horror to me. When I learned the cause of them, 
some sympathy was born of the knowledge. I took 
pride in helping that girl even a bit more than her 
classmates and in finding her surely advancing. A 
real thrill came when she proved to the school that 
she could work fractions. Even her schoolmates 
warmed a little toward her, and I am sure her life 
was brighter. 

During these January days when it was too cold 
to spend much time out of doors, we opened the 
windows and learned to march in many figures, to 
music furnished by the phonograph—around the 
room, up and down the aisles, two lines going in 
opposite directions, and, where space permitted, 
marching in twos and fours. This, with the health 
exercises, gave us action, while the room was filled 
with crisp air. Indoor recess games played by the 
entire school were not so satisfactory as different 
games played by about three groups. Freedom to 
play in their own way often led the smallest group 
to play “school” or “house,” or “store.” Sometimes 
they dramatized familiar stories. The oldest group 
often liked quiet games at the blackboard, such as 
“Tit-tat-toe.” The interest in blackboard games 
such as this never flags, if partners are changed oc- 
casionally. With the children of the intermediate 


grades the well-known game of “Old Witch” was 
perhaps the most popular, while “The Moving Ring” 
(a variation of “Button, Button”) was enjoyed by 
all. (These and many similar games may be found 
in 400 Games for School, Home and Playground— 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., $1.25.) 

Indoor confinement brought on a little more rest- 
lessness. This could usually be corrected by exer- 
cise, but I remember one boy who was an extreme, 
of the cat-teasing variety. He persisted in dis- 
obeying rules of common courtesy. He took a de- 
light in asking foolish questions to arouse a titter. 
He would talk without permission, tease his neigh- 
bors in ways quite unbecoming to one of his age. 
Sometimes a quiet story is more effective than any 
physical punishment or denying of privileges. Es- 
pecially is this true when it is the mental attitude 





MY GREETING 
By M. Louise Boynton 


Here’s my hand,—I’m with you 

As you bend to your task to-day. 

I hope you’re happy and proud and calm, 

And haven’t forgotten to pray. 

Yours is a task—the best in the world, 

A garden to plant and weed, 

With the joy of seeing the things that 
grow 

Out of the tiniest seed. 

Look at them—love them, and smile all 
the while, j 

Then fruits will be sure to come. 

The boy and the girl are the subjects 
you teach, 

And not the quotient or sum. 





As a teacher who has passed through the first 
years, but remembers them well, I send this 
greeting to those whoare just beginning. 
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we wish to change. I therefore decided to try this 
method with the lad in question. After the noon 
intermission one day, as an opening exercise, I told 
the story of which the following is a synopsis. 

“I once knew a man, thirty-five years of age, 
whose brain ceased to develop at the age of eight 
or nine. He had the body of a man, a rough face, 
full-grown features, but his expression was that of 
a child. Since he was at the age mentally when 
boys love to play little foolish tricks to cause a 
laugh, or test the authority of his teachers or par- 
ents, those were the actions of this man. But peo- 
ple did not laugh. They pitied him and his rela- 
tives. It was not funny in the least but a tragedy. 
As people grow older, their ideas of fun change. 
What is funny to a boy of four is silly to a boy of 
ten or twelve. What a boy of ten does for fun 
looks silly in the lad of eighteen. So when a teach- 
er sees a boy doing things that belong to an age 
much younger, she is not angry; she shudders in 
fear lest that boy’s brain is not developing along 
with his body.” 

I mentioned no names, and of course added many 
illustrations to this story. It was the cause of 
a complete change in my one boy who had bécome a 
problem to me. He knew he was on trial before his 
schoolmates, and no normal boy wants to be pitied. 


Compositions in Rural Schools 
' By Rebecca Rice 


ARLY last year I was confronted with the same 
EF, problem which confronts every new teacher 
who has numerous grades. What should I do 

with all the other grades when one grade was recit- 
ing? What sort of seat work could I give the chil- 
dren which would be of educational value and which 
I could check up? There were five and a half hours 
of school. Thirty minutes were taken up by recess 


and fifteen by morning exercises. Dividing the re- 
mainder by the number of grades, I discovered that 
each grade would have less than an hour for actual 
recitation. 

In this limited time I must teach reading, arith- 
metic, history, geography, spelling, hygiene, and lan- 
guage. How was I to do it? How was I to make 
every minute function? What sort of work should I 
give to make every moment of study time-tell? How 
was I to know whether the children really studied to 
any purpose? After some other experiments I tried 
composition writing. 

This seemed to fill the requirements. It gave edu- 
cational occupation. It gave the teacher a chance to 
check up the seat work and judge whether it was 
accomplishing what it should. Best of all, it fur- 
nished a way to correlate spelling, language, writ- 
ing, history and geography in a natural sequence. 

Let us consider first the actual value of composi- 
tion work or, to put it in the less formidable vernac- 
ular of the schoolroom, story writing. Teaching 
children to write what is in their minds is of great 
value to both teacher and pupil. The ability to write 
is second only in importance to the ability to speak. 
Children are apt to be shy and to dread ridicule. It 
is well-nigh impossible for a teacher to get a clear 
insight into such a child’s mental workings through 
conversation. A written letter or story may be the 
key to such a child’s confidence. I’ know of two such 
cases. 

Children must write all their lives. They must be 
able to express themselves well. Many a good posi- 
tion has beert lost to a really well-informed applicant, 
due to a poorly expressed letter of application. So- 
cial, business, and narrative letters must be written. 
Many a friendship has been perpetuated through the 
medium of letter writing. People need to secure po- 
sitions, to order supplies, and to extend, accept or 
decline invitations. They must not be hampered by 
a lack of words or of experience in using the 
words they already know. They must learn to ex- 
press themselves clearly and forcibly. This knowl- 
edge should be gained in the schoolroom. 

Composition is the most logical basis for the 
teaching of grammar, a subject dreaded and detested 
by the average child. Through their story work the 
children of the third grade in a small rural school 
learned the four kinds of sentences. They can give 
original definitions of these, and find examples of 
each in their reading book or make up examples. 
They can give three uses of capital letters and dem- 
onstrate that they can apply their knowledge. They 
can write and properly punctuate direct quotations. 
Indeed, they are actually eager to do all these things. 

The opportunity afforded for correlation is excep- 
tionally fine. Geography and history offer countless 
subjects. Spelling, language and writing are inti- 
mately concerned. Thus valuable time may be saved 
by the rural school teacher whose minutes are num- 
bered. 

Let us consider the problem of presenting and 
conducting such a lesson. Do you like to teach story 
writing? Did you like to write compositions when 
you. were a child? Do the faces of your children 
brighten when they know you want them to write a 
story, or are you met with the usual pleas, “Oh, I 
don’t know what to write about.” “What shall I 
say?” “Oh, I just hate to write stories.” 

These complaints may be eliminated by careful 
preparation. The secret of a child’s enjoyment or 
dislike of writing stories lies in this. Make your 
preparation so attractive that the children cannot 
help but enjoy it. Another thing that deprives 
story writing of some of its charm is lack of knowl- 
edge in spelling. This difficulty may also be partial- 
ly done away with in the preparation. Lists of 
words suggested by the children may be put on the 
board. Afterward the most common of these may 
serve for a spelling lesson. 

In my own practice I have divided composition 
work into the following subdivisions: reproduction 
stories or stories retold by the children, educational 
stories based upon history and geography, original 
stories, picture study stories, and spelling stories, 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 


able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is’ 


sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


January Club Letter 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 


When wintry winds are blowing, snow is falling, 
and the mercury sinks lower and lower, we begin 
to think especially of those things which give heat 
and nourishment to the human body, exposed as it 
is to all kinds of weather. 

At this time my thoughts turn to the teachers 
and pupils of the one-room rural schools. I wonder 
if you are assisting nature in making and conserv- 
ing heat in young bodies by serving hot lunches 
these cold stormy days. 

Cold food may be just as digestible as warm food, 
but it is not so quickly digested. Digestion does not 
begin until the contents of the stomach have 
reached body temperature. If the contents of the 
lunch pail are at a temperature of 50° when eaten, 
digestion will wait until that food has been warm- 
ed from 50° to 98.6° by the heat of the stomach. 
This warming process consists of warm blood flow- 
ing into the stomach, yielding its heat and being 
replaced by other warm blood until enough heat has 
been surrendered by the blood to bring the food to 
the requisite temperature. The child whose stomach 
is full of cold food and is demanding a large quan- 
tity of blood to start and maintain digestion has less 
blood to spare for the body generally. This ex- 
plains the fact that oftentimes the child is dull, 
listless, or sleepy, with inactive mind, immediately 
after the lunch hour. 

The child always eats just as much of the cold 
food as of the hot, but he receives additional nour- 
ishment from the hot food. It is almost impossi- 
ble to overfeed a country child who walks from one 
to three miles in winter weather, plays vigorously 
at noon and recesses, and does outdoor chores night 
and morning. The agreeable flavor of the hot food 
stimulates digestion, and the neat service and the 
social companionship contribute to increase the 
appetite and enhance the palatableness of the food 
eaten. . 

The teacher may procure the raw food material 
in several different ways. First, by voluntary do- 
nation; second, by designating the children who are 
to bring needed articles in the quantity desired; 
third, by purchase with money paid daily by the 
children; fourth, by purchase with money raised 
by entertainment and social affairs; fifth, by pur- 
chase by the school authorities with money from 
the public treasury. 

In the matter of equipment, that, too, may be ac- 
quired in various ways. Oftentimes most of the 
equipment will be donated, if in the beginning the 
teacher has the co-operation of the parents in her 
project. At any rate, if each child brings his own 
plate, cup, knife, fork, and spoon from home, a few 
simple utensils will suffice for the preparation of 
the one hot dish, which is all that is advisable in 
many schools. 

The following bulletins issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., will 
be of interest to all teachers but especially to those 
serving school lunches, as they discuss food values, 
food economy, food care, and food hygiene: 

Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive Value of 

Food—Farm Bulletin 142 

School Lunches—Farm Bulletin 712 

Food For Young Children—Farm Bulletin 717 

Homemade Fireless Cookers and Their Use— 

Farm Bulletin 771 

How to Select Foods—I—Farm Bulletin 808 

How to Select Foods—II—Farm Bulletin 817 

How to Select Foods—III—Farm Bulletin 824 


Rice as Food—Farm Bulletin 1195 

Milk and Its Uses in’ the Home—Farm Bulletin 
1207 

The Manufacture and Use of Peanut Butter— 
Department Circular 128 

The Peanut, a Great American Food—Year 
Book Separate 745 

Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


Club Exchange 


The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grade pupils 
of Michna School, Number 39, would like to corre- 
spond and exchange local views with pupils of 
the same grades in any part of the world. Every 
letter will be answered, and anyone wishing to 
send samples of products will receive a package of 
products in return. Address Frank Kubala, 
Shriner, Texas, Route 2. 

The pupils of Rosevale School, grades four to 
eight inclusive, wish to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of the same grades in other schools of the 
United States, Canada or South America. Address 
Miss Inez Rhodes, Dickens, Iowa. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Wright, Valencia School, Aptos, California, 
wish to exchange letters with pupils of the same 
grades in the Southern states, New England, 
Hawaiian Islands, and Porto Rico. 

The pupils of Miss Stella Rybak, Academy, South 
Dakota, would like to correspond with pupils of 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades in Hawaii, 
Philippines, Cuba, Alaska or India. 

The teacher and pupils of the Winsor Consoli- 
dated School, Gonvick, Minnesota, would like to ex- 
change letters and views with teachers and pupils 
of other states and also foreign countries. Address 
Miss Thora Skomedal, Winsor Consolidated School, 
Gonvick, Minnesota. 

The 6A Grade pupils of Miss Charlotte D. Ray, 
Simmons School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, would 
like to correspond with pupils of sixth, seventh, or 
eighth grades in the Philippines, England, Alaska, 
Canada, Cuba, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. 

The pupils of Miss Mary Leonard, New Raymer, 
Colorado (Care of ¥. B. Artley), would like to cor- 
respond with children in schools of the Hawaiian 
Islands or foreign countries. 

Miss Julia J. Bauza and her pupils of the Hamil- 
ton School, Ponce, Porto Rico, wish to exchange 
letters with teachers and pupils of fifth grades in 
any part of the United States, Alaska, Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands. 


Letters 


Hot Lunches 


In many of the schools of Vermont the subject 
of hot lunches has been of paramount interest dur- 
ing this school year. I teach in a two-room school, 
in a small rural community where over thirty of 
our pupils are forced to drive a considerable dis- 
tance and bring a cold lunch. With no funds and 
very few of the parents backing us, we at last se- 
cured the use of a four-burner oil stove with an 
oven which a kind-hearted woman gave us. We 
gave an entertainment to get funds to buy neces- 
sary dishes. We purchased a double cooker, a po- 
tato masher, ladles, large spoons, and a large stew 
kettle. Our creamery man volunteered to furnish 
the oil and then as none of the parents cared to pay 
a certain sum of money per day for their children 
but were willing to furnish milk, potatoes and other 
things, we set to work to devise a plan whereby 
everyone would be satisfied. 

Every Thursday night the pupils meet with me 
and we prepare the menu for the next week, giving 
a slip to each family telling what they are desired 
to furnish for the coming week. Each child fur- 
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nishes his own plate, cup, fork, and spoon, and 
brings his own potatoes, toast, or whatever the 
menu calls for. Families living on farms are asked 
for milk, while other families are solicited for 
cocoa, sugar, onions, salt, meat, or whatever is 
needed. Our menu is varied. We have had cocoa, 
postum, creamed potato, baked potatoes with milk 
gravy, creamed toast, potato soup, etc. Our plan 
has meant lots of work for the teachers but we be- 
lieve this is true of everything worth while.- 
GERTRUDE M. Gray, Vermont. 


Helpful Suggestions 


One of the most difficult forms for me to show 
on the sand table has been the Eskimo life because 
it is so hard to make the igloos, but this year I had 
a happy thought and used gourds. I had one of my 
first grade boys cut the handle out, leaving the top 
of the gourd, which was then inverted for the igloo. 
A smaller gourd was used as the entrance and when 
the whole had been covered with light clay it made 
a very real-looking igloo. Later I painted it white 
and marked on it blocks representing ice, so next 
year it is all ready for the January sand table. 

Another device is the use of green floor-sweep for 
grass on the Holland table. This gives the most 
natural, grassy appearance of anything I have ever 
found. 

For a Thanksgiving blackboard border, we cut a 
large brown rock from paper. On this we pasted a 
small log house, several trees and a Pilgrim man 
and a woman. At the bottom of the rock was 
printed “Plymouth Rock, 1620.” At the edge of 
it was moored a large sailboat flying the flag “May- 
flower,” which was cut from white paper. This 
motif was placed at each end of the blackboard, anc 
in between I printed in large letters “Plymouth” 
and “Pilgrims” (one below the other), using the 
same initial P for both. I had two blackbourds, 
each eight feet long, so I used the same motif on 
the second blackboard with the words “Thanksgiv- 
ing” and “Thursday” similarly arranged. In this 
way we had the whole Pilgrim story on the black- 
board.—BONNIE Morris, Georgia. 


The Typewriter in the Rural School 

Is there a typewriter at your disposal of which 
you have not yet made use? Have you ever realized 
how greatly it can aid the teacher in a one-room 
school? <A little attentive, systematic practice will 
soon familiarize you with the keyboard so that the 
typewriter may be utilized most effectively in your 
school work. When I think of the seconds, minutes, 
hours, I have saved, I feel that the purchase price 
of mine was repaid long ago. Let me mention some 
of the ways in which I have made use of the type- 
writer. 

There is of course your own private correspond- 
ence. A nicely typed form adds greatly to the dig- 
nity of your business letters and the sometimes 
necessary notes to your pupils’ parents. 

Typing test and examination questions will save 
the time and work of writing them on the black- 
board. With a few sheets of carbon paper, you 
can quickly make enough copies for each pupil in 
the small rural school classes. Just figure for a 
moment the amount of time this item alone will 
save you. 

Have you ever wanted to give some psychological 
or other educational measurement test, but lacked 
the necessary materials? The typewriter has solved 
this question for me frequently. 

Then there is the problem of seat work. In pre- 
paring language slips, arithmetic drills, word lists, 
review questions, suggestions for projects and other 
seat work, I have found the typewriter indispensa- 
ble. 

I trust that you have a bulletin board in your 
schoolroom. Notices, rules for a_ story contest, 
honor rolls, grade lists, communications from the 
superintendent, all will seem more official and take 
less room if neatly typed. 
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Perhaps your system of primary reading is based 
upon rhymes. The words of the rhymes can be 
typed upon stiff paper, or even thin cardboard, and 
given to the little folks to be arranged in their 
proper order. New uses for the typewriter in pre- 
paring busy work are constantly arising. 

In my country school, one of our most enthusiastic 
enterprises was our monthly magazine. It was a 
great inspiration to the writers, when I agreed to 
typewrite the issues if they were up to a certain 
standard of excellence. Our magazine project cul- 
minated in the writing of a year book which of 
course was typed. 

There are occasional events, such as “Clean-up 
Day,” when I have found it convenient to type each 
pupil’s instructions on a slip of paper, avoiding the 
necessity of much verbal explaining. 

On program days, there is a deluge of questions: 
“When do I pull the curtain?” “When shall I put 
on my costume?” Just print a few copies of the 
program for the chief performers and indicate each 
one’s duties. 

I find it convenient to keep my daily lesson plans 
on uniform sheets of paper with each day’s schedule 
typed along the left margin, leaving space after 
each class to insert specific details. 

If the monthly report blank is not too large to 
put on a machine, it will look much neater typed 
than filled out by hand.—RoBeERT PRICE, Ohio. 


Charades for Stormy Days 


To begin with, open all the windows wide, no mat- 
ter how cold the weather. All the children march 
around the room in a line, keeping time with music 
or clapping by the teacher. The children imitate 
the motions of the leader, who flings up his arms, 
peers through “spectacles” made by his thumbs and 
forefingers, pretends to fly, and goes’ through 
other amusing motions as they occur to him. When, 
all are thoroughly wakened up, and have inhaled a 
goodly amount of fresh air, close the windows if 
necessary, and choose sides by any favorite method. 
Avoid delay by helping the first group of con- 
testants decide upon a word and its presentation. 
Have the charades rather easy at first, as forgotten 
which may be characterized as a verb, three sylla- 
bles, past perfect tense. Three boys beckon to a 
fourth, and all skip to the back of the room, bring- 
ing back ten pencils, books or other objects. The 
word open is represented by a girl holding a pen 
while other children say “O.” 

Charades involving the names of persons in the 
game always prove popular. In our room the 
names Wyman, Stryker, Leafgren, Baker, Bend, 
Burns, Carey, Cross, Dustin, Hall, Karr, Metcalf, 
Payne, and Lockheart produced gales of laughter 
when dramatized. This game is_ old-fashioned 
enough so that some of the best known charades of 
former days will be entirely new to the children— 
understand, overcome, underestimate, ete. 

Penalty of failure to guess is usually forfeiture 
of a member to the other side. This may be varied 
by having pupils go to their desks, as in spelling 
down.—VERNA HOLMES, Nebraska, 


Our Automobile Trip to California 


Let me tell you about an idea of mine that has 
given the best of results. Early last winter when 
many people were planning trips to California for 
the winter, our school decided to go, too. The first 
thing we did was to get big pictures of different 
makes of cars which we preferred to drive, and 
mount these on construction paper. These pic- 
tures we placed in a row on top of the blackboard. 
By studying the maps in our geography classes we 
decided to take the southern route to Los Angeles, 
going by way of New Mexico. We then drew a 
large map of the United States and marked our 
route. We measured the distance and found out 
how many miles we had to travel. I placed on the 
map the towns and cities we would visit on our 
trip, and on a slip of paper the mileage from city 
to city. 

Monday morning was the day set for leaving. 
For attendance and punctuality in school every child 
received credit for ten miles on the trip; a perfect 
lesson counted fifty miles; an especially neat paper 
received ten miles; health rules carefully followed 
gave a few more miles, and so on. My! how those 





children worked! We soon began to know the dif- 
ferent parts of an automobile, for every time a 
pupil was slow, something was wrong with his “car.” 
He ran out of gas or oil; had a puncture or a blow- 
out. Soon every pupil was trying to repair his car 
by putting in a little more study on his lessons. 

It was such fun watching the miles count up. 
Then, too, geography lessons jmproved. We want- 
ed to know what the people did and what they 
produced in the country through which we were 
passing. At noon we always spoke of the town 
where we were eating our lunch, the town where 
we spent the night, and whether we would make the 
next city by evening, and so on. 

Harry was a very bright boy, while John could 
not quite keep up in his work. One day Harry 
said: “Oh, I know why John doesn’t go fast. He’s 
using ‘Community Gas,’ while I’m using ‘Stand- 
ard’” I suggested to Harry that he show John 
where to buy his gas. From that time, Harry 
helped John and soon John’s car was running quite 
smoothly. The contest came to a close when we 
reached California. The next week we began our 
return journey, this time taking the northern route. 
—MyrTLE WILLIAMS, Iowa. 


Interesting Projects 


Greenvale had six pupils in the first, second, and 
third grades. I think it takes more ingenuity on 
the part of the teacher to teach successfully six pu- 
pils than to teach twenty-six. Therefore I was 
much pleased, when the county superintendent vis- 
ited us, to have her say: 

“The pupils in a small school are usually so dull 
and listless, but yours are just as interested and as 
interesting as those in a large school.” 

To keep up that interest we worked out the fol- 
lowing projects. : 


JANUARY—THE ESKIMO 


We did not have a sand table, but a pasteboard 
box about eighteen inches square and nine inches 
deep, with the cover and one side removed, made a 
good substitute. Cotton batting sprinkled with imi- 
tation snow made our snow-covered land, while the 
sea was cut from steel-blue construction paper. A 
wire frame covered with cotton batting served as 
an igloo, The sledge was made of thin wood, the 
harness of string, the dogs of construction paper, 
and an Eskimo man was cut from cardboard and 
dressed in batting. When the dogs were harnessed 
to the sledge and the man stood behind it, the whole 
made quite a lifelike picture. There were polar 
bears, too, and seals. The northern lights were 
drawn on one side of the box, while on the other 
side were pieces of dark blue paper, dotted with 
stars to represent the heavens. 

While we were making this community represen- 
tation, each child was also making a booklet of 
drawing paper. In this booklet were written de- 
scriptions of the country, the Eskimo people, their 
homes, the animals, etc. They were illustrated by 
drawings, in pencil or colors; by pictures cut free- 
hand from construction paper; and by traced pic- 
tures. ' 


FEBRUARY—LINCOLN AND WASHINGTON 


Another pasteboard box of the same dimensions 
as the one used for January furnished the setting 
for a log cabin to represent Lincoln’s birthplace. 
The logs were cornstalks; the chimney was of 
pebbles and clay; the grass was tissue paper, fring- 
ed and curled; and the trees were drawn in colors 
on the three sides of the box which we left stand- 
ing. We found a flat stone to use as a doorstep. 

The cover of the booklet on the life of Lincoln 
had a border made by placing a Lincoln penny un- 
derneath and marking over it with colored pencil, 
alternating red and blue. In the center of the bor- 
der was a miniature picture of Lincoln taken from 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. Inside the 
booklet was a poem of Lincoln which the pupils had 
learned, and the story of his life written in the pu- 
pil’s own words. The first grade child couldn’t do 
all of this work, but she made the pictures and lis- 
tened to the others, 

The Washington booklet was made the same way 
except that the border for the cover consisted of 
stamps bearing Washington’s picture, 


MarcH—HIAWATHA 


Another box was used, with blue construction 
paper shaped for the water, yellow for the sand, 
and green for the grass, Trees with standards, cut 
from pasteboard and colored, were placed in the 
background. A paper wigwam and a tripod of 
twigs holding a plasticene kettle were in the fore- 
ground; a deer and some construction-paper rabbits 
were placed in the woods, while some tiny birds cut 
from an advertisement were pasted in the trees. A 
pasteboard Hiawatha, standing by the water ready 
to sail in a paper canoe, completed the picture. 

Of course the pupils made booklets and they cut 
all the things mentioned above from construction 
paper and pasted them on a sheet of drawing paper 
to make a picture for the cover. They also learned 
the Hiawatha stories and wrote them in their books. 


APRIL AND MAay—BIrDS AND FLOWERS 


In one corner of the room we fastened the 
branch of a tree. The children brought last year’s 
nests, fastened them in the tree and placed candy 
eggs in them. From bird outlines they traced and 
cut out the different kinds of birds on cardboard, 
then colored them as naturally as possible, fasten- 
ing them on the tree with copper wire. Never be- 
fore did such a variety of birds light on one tree! 
But the children learned the names of the different 
birds, and after that instead of “just birds” they 
saw flickers, grosbeaks, warblers, and so on. 

The pupils traced outlines of birds on drawing 
paper and colored them for their booklets. 

On Arbor Day we went to the woods, returning 
loaded with wild flowers and ferns. Pressing and 
arranging these tastefully on a large cardboard, the 
children became familiar with the plants. 


THe Last Day—A ProGRAM 


Sometimes a program on the last day means a 
great deal of extra work, -but this time, you see, 
everything was ready. We had the boxes, the book- 
lets, the birds and flowers on display and these sup- 
plied the decorations. 

One child told of the Eskimos, another of Lin- 
coln, and a third of Washington. One tiny five- 
year-old, who started school in the spring, pointed 
to the birds on the tree and told their names; an- 
other named the flowers. We presented a drama- 
tization of Hiawatha, and gave a few short recita- 
tions and two or three songs. Altogether we had 
a pleasing and instructive program, with very little 
extra work.—FRANCES MEACHAM, Iowa. 


Our Parent-Teacher Association 


Our local Parent-Teacher Association, like Topsy, 
just grew. A real need arose for kindergarten 
chairs in the first grade. There being absolute 
necessity for curtailment of expenses in the public 
school fund, the teacher appealed to a few of the 
mothers of the children in the room concerned. 
These few mothers interviewed the other mothers, 
and a meeting after school hours was called to con- 
sider the question. Ways and means of raising the 
purchase price required successive meetings, so a 
chairman and secretary-treasurer were elected, 

At these meetings there were informal discus- 
sions of various school matters, including school 
routine and necessary regulations. The spirit of 
friendly co-operation grew, and the meetings be- 
came monthly events. 

But the interest of the mothers was not confined 
to one room. They went to the other grades and, 
together with the teacher in charge, organized other 
group meetings, with the object of getting ac- 


» quainted and co-operating with the teacher, and of 


showing their interest in school affairs of general 
importance. 

Various topics were discussed at the meetings. 
Medical inspection led to a talk by a local physi- 
cian concerning symptoms of children’s diseases, 
and the reasons for excluding children from school 
when such symptoms were evident. Incidentally it 
may be noted that no epidemic spread during that 
school year, a fact which, in itself,-is significant. 

Nutrition was another topic of interest. State 
bulletins on that subject, a talk on foods by a do- 
mestic teacher, and a discussion by one of the local 
physicians, disclosed the fact that authorities are 

(Continued on page 71) 
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~ You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—F'rvebel 


Leaves From a Visitor’s Notebook 
By Fanny Comstock 


city school were very interesting to me, and 
the atmosphere of the schoolroom indicated 
that the children had enjoyed these projects. 


T:: following lines of work which I saw in a 


FIRST GRADE PROJECTS 
Goop CITIZENSHIP 


An admirable idea which had been worked out in 
this first-grade room was that of teaching the chil- 
dren to apply the principles of good citizenship to 
events of school life. When these were determined 
through discussion with the pupils, one by one, they 
were put before the children in permanent form on 
the blackboard, as follows: 


good citizen plays fair. 

good citizen works quickly. 

good citizen speaks the truth. 

good citizen is honest. 

good citizen does not disturb others. 

good citizen obeys promptly. 

good citizen is kind. 

good citizen is clean. 

good citizen takes care of books and other 

school material. 

A good citizen does not laugh at another’s mis- 
takes. 

A good citizen is helpful. 


PrPrPrPrrrrr 


HaT STORE 


In a corner of this room was a display of Easter 
hats. A citizen had given for this grade a set of 
“Patty Hill” blocks, made in Philadelphia, for kin- 
dergarten work; and the boys had designed and 
built a store. Large spools used for shoe thread 
had been brought from the factory for hat stands. 
On these were the hats, in good variety of shape, 
color, and size. 

The girls had brought their dolls to school and 
fitted them with paper hat patterns. The frame or 
foundation was made of drawing paper; tissue pa- 
per and paste finished the hat. With a little advice 
from the teacher as to colors, the girls had worked 
out the designs individually, from personal choice. 
The styles of the milliner’s window were cleverly 
reflected in these miniature creations. 

Square boxes three inches by three inches were 
made to contain the smaller hats; and paper bags 
were used for the larger ones. The boxes were 
decorated. 

Applications of the hat work have been made to 
spelling and oral language. Children make with 
letters little sentences, telling what they have done. 
Later the hats will be sold, and prices will be fixed, 
with a view to teaching pupils how to make change. 


PouLTRY YARD 


My visit was made April 10th, and the presence 
of a hen and chickens on the sand table seemed ‘es- 
pecially appropriate at that time. Grass seed which 
had been sown on a thin layer of sand (brought in 
in the fall) made a beautiful growth of green for 
the chicken yard. In a corner of the yard stood a 


little house built by one of the boys. Here in a nest 
carefully made of hay reposed a white hen, a tri- 
umph of skill. The children had brought some eggs, 
boiled or blown, over which the hen brooded pa- 
tiently. One or two eggs had the shell broken, 
showing the down within, and several young chicks 
were on the grass. 

Cotton, toothpicks, and sticks seemed to be the 
chief elements in the bodies of the hen and chick- 
ens, and the results were very good. Twigs bear- 
ing green leaves of tissue paper made good trees. 
Boxes of food and tin-foil water pails were scat- 
tered about. 

I think that with this study of the brood of chick- 
ens must have gone some effective training in kind- 
ness, for the teacher spoke of the wonderful gentle- 
ness with which a small lad had lifted the hen to her 
place on the nest. 

For applications in phonics, little verses about 
the work were written on paper and blackboard. 
Children selected an ending, as en, then thought of 
anything else to go with it, as m, th, wh, t. This 
device was also used for seat work. Each of the 
children drew a combination from box or drawer; 
for instance, ing, and with pasteboard letters built 


‘or wrote lists of words containing the combination. 


The verses were copied for a writing exercise, and 
were sung. 


SECOND GRADE PROJECTS 
MAKING MAPLE SUGAR 


In this room number work was going on, all re- 
lating to maple sugar and its making. The reason 
appeared in a corner in the rear, where a maple 
sugar camp was shown on a table. In making the 
sugar house and its accessories, the children had 
worked in groups. Several groups worked on the 
house, others placed the trees, tapped them, and 
provided pails, kettles, and woodpile. The wood- 
pile was arranged to represent a cord, carefully 
made to the scale 1 inch=1 foot. Near by, the 
floor of the cord was marked on the schoolroom 
floor in its true size. 

A particularly good point was that every child in 
the room had written a letter to the teacher’s neph- 
ew in Vermont, asking him to send some sap, that 
they might make maple sugar. The letters were 
sent about April 1st, but on account of the late sea- 
son there was a delay in responding. Finally, how- 
ever, the sap had arrived, and was boiling by aid of 
electricity in the front of the room. 


HEALTH 


From Christmas to the middle of March this 
class had worked on a ‘“‘Keep-Well Book,” consist- 
ing of drawings and short original stories, headed 
by pictures cut from magazines. The articles named 
were drawn from dictation, four or eight on a page. 
The outline follows: 

1. To make me strong: Jump rope; roll hoop; fly 
kite; play hockey; use dumb-bells; wheel dol! 
carriage. 

2. To make me sleep: Open window for fresh air; 
go to bed at seven o’clock. 

38. To make me clean: Use soap; face cloth; tow- 
el; scrub brush; toothbrush; nail file. 


4. Good to eat—fruits: Orange; apple; 
grapes; banana; pineapple; cherries. 

5. Good to eat—vegetables: Beans; corn; peas; 
lettuce; carrots. 

6. Good to eat: Cereal; bread; eggs; some meat. 

7. Bad to eat: Pickles; candy; fried foods; cake 
and pie. 

8. Good to drink: 
cocoa. 

9. Bad to drink: Tea; coffee; soda; hard cider. 


pear; 


Milk; 


water; orange juice; 


HIAWATHA 


While studying “The Story of Hiawatha” these 
second-grade children had made large books of col- 
ored drawings, interspersed with copied lines. An- 
other fine way to make the story vivid is to con- 
struct an Indian camp, showing wigwams, animals, 
canoes, Hiawatha with bow and arrows, Nokomis, 
and so forth. 


SAFETY First 


This subject was impressively worked out by a 
collection of maxims, illustrated by colored draw- 
ings, 18 inches by 12 inches, made from dictation. 
Seven rules of safety were shown, with capitals two 
inches high pasted on the page. The paste powder 
used by paperers and sold by hardware dealers is 
useful for such purposes. The maxims given were 
the following: 


1. Do not play in the street. It is not safe. 
(Drawing of children rolling hoops and skating 
on roller skates in the street.) 
2. Look out for automobiles. 
(Drawing of automobiles.) 
3. Do not play with matches. It is not safe. 
(Good drawing of street, with houses close to- 
gether; one on fire; with fire company in action.) 
4. Do not catch on to auto trucks. It is not safe. 
(Drawing showing how it is done.) 
5. Do not throw stones. It is not safe. 


Don’t get hurt. 


(Picture of children at play; stones ° sailing 
through the air; tall boy hit in the face.) 

6. Do not skate on thin ice. It is not safe. 

(Picture of children skating towards danger 


signal.) 


7. Do not hold an umbrella in front of you. It is 
not safe. 
(Drawing showing right and wrong ways of 


holding an umbrella.) 


Points in this series that seemed to me especially 
good were (1) placing each rule on a page by itself; 
(2) the large size of the letters; (3) the method 
of construction—drawing the letters, cutting them 
out, pasting them on paper—a long process. In 
these ways the rule was strongly emphasized, and 
still further stressed by the act of drawing, which 
suggested the actual conditions. 

However pleasant such lines of work prove, the 
definite requirements for the year’s work are al- 
ways before the teacher, and spfficient drill must be 
given to equip the class with the necessary mini- 
mum of knowledge and power. But the pupil’s at- 
titude towards application is improved by the team- 
work that has preceded. 

Psychologists warn us of the waste of time and 
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energy in trying to make children do what does not 
interest them. This evil is sufficient defense of 
project work, if any were needed. The interest of 
children in these concrete studies is shown by im- 
proved attendance. The boys and girls are very un- 
willing to be absent and miss the fun. 

Many of the things that children must learn do 
not attract them as presented; consequently, study 
becomes something to be endured rather than en- 
joyed. The case is not infrequent of the active 
child who at home carries on his own enterprises of 
building, beginnings of science, and de- 
lightful play; from the home atmosphere 
he develops an alert mind stored with a 
fair amount of miscellaneous furnish- 
ing; but reading, spelling, number work, 
as followed in the schoolroom, are to 
him ugly drudgery, to which he brings 
but a small fraction of his powers. It 
is a triumph indeed to make school 
pleasant and really profitable for such 
a boy. 

It is true that one of the best things 
school can do for the citizen that is to 
be, is to train him to work whether he 
likes it or not. That should come all in 
good time. Young children can hardly 
be expected to persevere in tasks that 
they hate, without some strong motive 
to interest them. This should be found 
in pleasant relations with the school. 
After teacher and pupils have struggled 
together over a series of practical les- 
sons, from the sympathetic contact 
emerges an attitude improved on both 
sides, born of cooperation, mutual un- 
derstanding, and liking. 

For another reason the prominence of 
construction is a great asset. If a boy 
is poor in numbers but capable with his 
hands, it benefits him in many ways to 
be able to “make good” in something. 
The solution of the problem of discipline 
has many keys, among which self-re- 
spect and liking for the teacher figure 
largely. 

Projects offer many occasions for the 
use of initiative. The ideal instructor 
is always making such opportunities, 
coaxing pupils to use what ability they 
have, and giving them only what help is 
necessary. But in following the project 
where it may lead, the most careless 
teacher can hardly escape cultivating 
inventive ability and independence in pupils. The 
child’s initiative depends largely upon what he has 
seen others do in practical life. Dwelling upon cer- 
tain interests in the schoolroom teaches interested 
observation of the world outside. 

Detailed reports of the projects of others can 
serve their best purpose only as a stimulus to orig- 
inal work. We all know how hard it is to start on 
a new and unfamiliar line. To be told just how 
others have managed, or, better still, to see their 
success with our own eyes, supplies a basis on which 
to rest our first attempts. Gradually we arrange 
our schemes to suit our own schoolrooms. Such 
original, creative teaching makes large demands on 
time and effort, but it 
brings its own reward. 


The Polar Bear 


By Virginia W. Cloud 


The Polar Bear 
Is soft and white, 
With silver hair— 
A pretty sight. 


| 
{ 


He sits upon 

A snowdrift nice, 
Or dances on 

A cake of ice. 


And then mayhap, 
At other times, 
The funny chap 
The North Pole 
climbs, 
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Japanese Village on a Window Sill 
By Marion S. Dimond 


N correlation with the study of Japan we place 
| numerous pictures around the room, some from 
my own personal collection, others from the 
public library, and still others which the children 
bring. There are also primary books accessible, as 
well as copies of The National Geographic Magazine. 
The construction of a village lasts as long as a 
people or land is studied. Sometimes it takes three 
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ground are made during a regular drawing period. 
Each row of pupils has its individual problem—one 
row tones and colors hills; another, Fujiyama; an- 
other, the little lake; while still others paint trees. 
Of these, the best are chosen, pressed, assembled 
and pasted on a stiff piece of cardboard cut to fit 
the lower part of*a window. The little lake in the 
background is continued into the foreground and is 
torn out of white paper, then colored. All painting 
is done either with water color or muresco. When 
the window sill is covered and the background up, 
all is ready for the buildings and figures. 

When left to themselves, children wish 
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Japanese Village Built by Miss Dimond’s Pupils in Bridgeport, Conn. 


weeks. The work is done mainly in the afternoon, 
during the free period. 

I decide upon a characteristic background and 
the children work under my direction towards’ that 
end. Every day a different group of from four to 
ten will come up where all materials such as clay, 
paper, paste, etc., are accessible, and work quietly. 
At the same time a class will be having oral read- 
ing, while the other pupils will be busy with seat 
work. In this way, every child has a share in the 
construction of the village, yet there is not the 
noise or confusion often accompanying a free period. 

First, we color paper with flat washes. This is 
the sky. The hills, trees, lakes, etc., of the back- 





to crowd totally unrelated objects into 
the little scene, so I again suggest to 
them certain things to make. One day 
the class project is the house; another 
day, the bridge. 

For the bridge each child draws a 
side view showing the curving rail. 
The best is cut and used for a pattern 
of the permanent bridge of heavy tag- 
board. One child cuts; another colors; 
the third pastes together. In a similar 
manner, the house is constructed. 

The figures are practically all of 
clay. Unless shown how, children will 
not construct figures so as to show mo- 
tion. This is overcome by having the 
class watch the teacher make a figure. 
Another thing they need to learn is how 
to mold the arms and legs so they will 
stay on when dry. Unless carefully 
molded dry clay will break apart. After 
a figure is made by the teacher it is 
broken, and a group of children are 
ready to work. After drying, each little 
figure is painted by some other child. 
With clay some characteristic feature 
will make each little man or woman ap- 
pear more lifelike. Thus, the women 
have little twigs stuck in their hair,— 
and just that touch makes them appear 
truly Japanese. 

The last step is to let each child make 
whatever he wishes for the little village. 
Of course, out of many things attempt- 
ed only a few can be used, but in this 
way were secured the paper stork which 
stands picturesquely under the bridge, 
the paper lady on the bridge, and the 
flower vender’s yoke. Any paper figures 
will stand if pasted on thick cardboard 
and then stuck into a bit of wet clay. 

The village, when seen in the sunlight in all its 
soft colors, is really delightful and interesting. The 
children made the Japanese group in October and 
yet they never tire of looking at it. In correlation 
with this, we made a little Japanese tea-set which 
when painted and shellacked, was very attractive. 


A January Doll Corner Project 
By Ruth Angelo 
Wes the children came back to school after 


the Christmas vacation, they found a package 
which had been left for them. They opened 
it and found a doll for the 
girls and a teddy bear 
for the boys. Immediately 
they wanted to have a doll 
corner in the room. We 
wrote on the board the 
things needed as_ they 
were suggested by the 
children. We decided to 
make a cradle, a_ table, 
and two chairs. 

The boys went to the 
work bench and started 
the construction of the 
furniture. A group of 
children worked on each 
article. They were re- 
quired to plan how it 
should be made and dis- 
cuss it with the teacher 
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and other children before they began. While the 
boys did the woodwork, the girls made a mattress, 
pillow, sheets, pillow slips, quilts, tablecloth, and 
doll clothes. These, too, were carefully planned to- 
gether. 

After a half-hour industrial period all this work 
was put aside and the children examined one an- 
other’s work and exchanged various helpful sug- 
gestions. Every lesson for the day grew out of this 
industrial period. For reading, each child whis- 
pered to the teacher something he did, and it was 
written on the blackboard as follows: 

“We are making doll furniture. We will have a 
table and two chairs. Dorothy cut out a blue dress. 
Edward. sawed the wood for the table. We were 
surprised with our doll. Helen wants to make Ted- 
dy some overalls. Robert measured the chairs. I 
learned to tie a knot in the thread to-day.” 

The children gained a knowledge of measure in 
the actual use of the ruler. They kept an account 
of the cost of material used and often went shop- 
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ping themselves to get paint, saw blades, and so forth. 

For language, the class asked to make little 
booklets telling about their doll corner. They wrote 
their own little stories from day to day and illus- 
trated them with free-hand cutting. Besides fur- 
nishing the language work these booklets supplied 
the need for spelling each day. For the first day 
we learned: 


doll corner sewed needle 


sawed ruler 
Our last lesson from this project was: 


painted sandpaper clothes 
finish overalls brush 


The children are able to learn many more words by 
using this method than is possible when a group of 
unrelated words is chosen from a book or list of 
words, because they have a definite need for them. 
They desired to make their booklets as attractive as 
possible, so they wanted to learn to write. 

Each day we practiced a word or letter asked 














for by the children. For seat work the children 
made stories with their word cards about our proj- 
ect. The following are two stories made by the 
children independently: 

1. I am sewing a doll dress. 

It is a blue dress. 

I will put lace on the collar. 

I need two little buttons. 

I can thread by own needle. 

2. To-day I sandpapered the cradle. 

To-morrow I shall paint it white. 

Fred will help me. 

I wish my mother could see it. 

The free-hand illustrations for their booklets 
were seat work also. One of the songs learned was 
“The Dolly,” in Songs for the Little Child. 

For phonics, the children built up all the words 
they could think of, beginning with n, l, 7, ete. Let- 
ter cards were used in this work only. For more 
advanced work we played a game; for example, “I 
am thinking of a word that has two letters which 








HE midwinter storms of ice and sleet usually 

bring many days when the birds are unable to 
reach any of their regular sources of food. These se- 
vere days are just when they should have an extra 
amount of food to help them resist the cold. If we 
wish to save them, it is necessary for us to place 
grain and other food in available places. 

Suet is especially desirable for winter bird food, 
but it must be placed where the birds can eat it in 
safety. As it freezes, it becomes very hard, and when 
the birds attempt to eat it, the suet will fall to the 
ground, a very unsafe feeding place for the hungry 
birds. The problem can be solved by crocheting or 
knotting suet bags of heavy macrame, or any cord of 
similar weight and texture. A soft tan or gray is a 
good color for these bags, as it will withstand the 
storms and will not “run,” as the brightly colored 
cords are sure to do when wet. 


THE KNOTTED BaG 


Materials required: One brass ring about the size 
of a dime; sixteen lengths of heavy, firm cord, each 
fifty-four inches long. Double a length of cord in the 
middle; slip the looped end down through the ring 
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A Crocheted Suet Bag 


(see Figure I); then draw both ends of the cord 
through the loop (see Figure II), pulling the ends 
firmly. Repeat this knotting with each strand of 
cord. Be sure to slip each strand into the ring from 
the same direction. 

When all the strands are tied, select any two 
strands that are adjoining, but are not mates, and tie 
them together with an over-and-over knot, about one 
half inch from the ring (see Figure III). Continue 
this knotting all the way around, to form the first 
row (see Figure IV). Repeat for about twelve rows, 
keeping a space of one-half or five-eighths inch be- 
tween the rows. Be sure to knot strands that are ad- 
joining, but do not knot together the two strands of 








Bags for Feeding Suet to the Winter Birds 


By MARY B. GRUBB, Art Supervisor 


the previously knotted cord. Instead, join each strand 
with a neighboring strand, so that, beginning with 
the second row, each knot completes a new diamond- 
shaped mesh. 

Take the ring in the left hand, and with the right 
hand pull up all the ends of the cord, bringing them 
together about six inches from the last row. Wrap 
these ends tightly together with a short piece of the 
cord, and tie in a hard knot. This leaves a pompon 
of ends at the top. 

Make a single chain of heavy cord, about twelve 
inches long. ‘Tie this firmly, about one inch below the 
previous tie. Bring the ends of the chain together 
by sewing with the end thread. 


A CROCHETED SUET BAG 


The photograph shows a crocheted suet bag. The 
materials used were a celluloid ring and part of a 
ball of heavy cord. Tie the end of the cord to the 
ring. Chain three, then double crochet eight times 
into the ring, making one chain stitch between each 
double crochet. Join the last stitch with the top 
chain of the three stitches with which you started. 
This completes the first row. 


Second row: chain three, double crochet once into 
each space between the double crochets of the first 
row. Make three chain stitches between each double 
crochet. Join to complete the row. 

Continue crocheting, as in the second row, until 
the bag is the desired height. You will wish to make 
it deep enough to hold a rather large piece of the 
suet. 

To finish, make a triple crochet in each open space 
of the last row; and chain three between the triple 
crochets. Join to complete this row. (This space is 
to be used for a draw string.) The last row is made 
by placing four single crochets in each space of the 
previous row. 

Crochet a draw string. After it is run into the 
top of the bag, sew the ends of the draw string to- 
gether. 

Hang the bag to the limb of a tree whose trunk 
has the wire projections which prevent cats from 
climbing the tree. You will enjoy watching birds 
eat the suet if the bag is hung within range of a 
window. If the bag is hung on the house, it will be 
well to place a board or piece of tin back of it, for the 
sun may melt the suet enough to form a grease spot, 


















































say er.” The children guess until hammer is given. 
This game may be varied to suit individual needs. 

This project lasted the entire month of January. 
Besides subject matter the children learned little 
lessons in citizenship. They learned to plan, exe- 
cute and judge and to work harmoniously and hap- 
pily together in their play way, to accomplish one 
aim-—a doll corner. 


Organizing and Socializing Language 
By Ruby M. Potts 
Ts root of all, or most, trouble in oral and 


written composition is vagueness, i. e., lack of 

understanding on the children’s part, of what 
is wanted. When the child first comes to us, he 
must be taught how to think, how to organize what 
he thinks, and how to set the result down on paper 
correctly. F 

No correcting of his composition by the teacher is 
going to make him conscious of his mistakes, unless 
it be done under his eye, “on the spot.” He must 
learn to criticize his own work, he must become con- 
scious of his errors, and when we teach him thus to 
help himself, his mistakes cease to be, and we have 
arrived at our goal—100 per cent efficiency in oral 
and written composition. 

The first step in our method is the presentation 
of a story to the class. It must be wisely chosen. 
It should be short, interesting, and understandable 
from the child’s viewpoint. In other words, it must 
provide a point of contact with his own life. We 
cannot go amiss on animal stories, so I have chosen 
the following one for my “type” lesson. 


MAJOR AND THE KITTEN 


Major was a great big dog, and a smart one, too. 
He knew many tricks, and I am going to tell you 
about one of his best. Each day he took a pail in 
his mouth, and went for the milk to a farmhouse 
across the way. He never spilled a drop, which is 
more than can be said of some boys. Sometimes 
when he came home he found the gate closed. What 
do you think he did? Why, he just gave one sharp 
look, and jumped the fence, milk and all. 

One day the folks all went away for a visit and 
left Major to guard the house. There was a kitten 
at home too, and by noon she grew quite hungry. 
No food had been left for her and she began to mew. 

Major tried to share his bone with her, but when 
he found that she could not eat this, what clever 
thing do you think he did? He picked her up in his 
mouth, and carried her to the farmhouse where he 
always got the milk. The farmer’s wife understood, 
and fed the kitten a large saucer of milk. Then the 
big dog carried his playmate back home. 

Later the master returned, and the farmer’s wife 
told him what had happened. How proud he was of 
Major! The very next day Master bought him a 
new collar. 

I wonder if every boy and girl who hears this 
story is as kind to animals as old Major is. 

The second step in our plan is the reading of the 
story to the class. Have the pupils close their eyes. 
Read the first thought. Ask one, “What do you 
see?” Each thought in the story is handled in this 
manner, and at the conclusion of the story every 
child has visualized the progress of the story, i. e., 
he has placed it upon the moving picture screen of 
his memory, and it will remain there, for pictures 
are never forgotten. Perhaps I may illustrate my 
point further by giving the child’s logical answer 
as to what he sees for his first picture. He does 
not necessarily use the words of the book, unless 
thereby he would gain some new word for his vo- 
cabulary. Very likely his answer would be, “I see 
a fine large dog whose name is Major.” 

Our third step is the arranging of the story in 
paragraphs. Step tothe board. Ask, “What shall we 
tell about in our first paragraph?” The answer 
comes, “The dog.” We continue questioning until 
we have written on the board, as a result of the pu- 
pils’ thinking, the following outline: 

1. The Dog 

2. His Best Trick 

3. The Kitten 

4, Major’s Reward 
More than four paragraphs, until the pupils have 
become proficient, will not be adyisable. 
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Primary Methods and Devices 


The third step in our plan is the oral reproduc- 
tion. Select four pupils who wish to give it. Each 
is assigned one paragraph. The first pupil steps 
forward, and holds up his left hand, the fingers 
spread wide. All in class do the same. At your ad- 
monition, “Tell us about the dog, now,” he turns 
down the little finger of his left hand, with his 
right, as he says, “Once there was a fine large dog 
named Major.” The second finger is turned under, 
as he gives his second picture, “His master and mis- 
tress loved him dearly.” Under goes the third fin- 
ger as the third thought is forthcoming, “They had 
owned him for many years.” Thus each picture is 
given, accompanied by a finger turned down. Some 
pupils will be able at first to think of only three or 
four pictures, but as they learn, more will be given, 
some so lengthy that they will have to be curtailed. 

This method may seem rather slow at first, but 
you will find that it works. Also it results in a com- 
plete eradication of the obnoxious “and” with which 
we are so sorely beset. It teaches the pupils to 
think clearly, and is the foundation of good oral 
work and of the written story. 

Of course we talk beginnings over. We decide 
not to begin more than one sentence with the same 
word, unless it cannot be avoided. Other ways of 
beginning besides “Once upon a time” are given, 
and written on the board. 

The remaining paragraphs are told in the same 
manner, and we are ready for the next step. If you 
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have plenty of time, however, it will be wise to 
choose four more pupils to tell the story. The back- 
ward pupils, particularly, should be given an oppor- 
tunity to retell the story in the same manner, for 
they will have gained confidence, and the results 
will be worth the time spent. 

Now comes the dramatizing of the story. This is 
the part the children will love, for nothing so ap- 
peals to them as does make-believe. Choose first the 
natural actors, then the slower, allowing the class 
to suggest any changes for. the better they may 
wish. Perhaps your “bad” boy will beg to be Major, 
and the ardor with which he will impersonate the 
big dog will do much to make you feel more friendly 
toward him. 

The socializing recitation is the last step. Each 
row gathers in a group in some part of the room, 
and a paragraph is assigned to each. They tell 
about their pictures aloud to the group, and the 
best narrator in the row is chosen. Inasmuch as 
our time is limited, these chosen ones cannot shine 
at once. Early in the afternoon, however, they write 
their paragraphs on the blackboard. The rest of 
the class gather about the written lessons, criticiz- 
ing them freely. : 

In the next day’s language period written work is 
taken up. We first have a brief review of the pre- 
vious day’s paragraphing. Then different titles 
are given, with the rule for capitalization. The 


(Continued on page 80) 





JANUARY COLORING CARD 
Children may trace,color, mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift, that they will enjoy presenting fo their Friends. 
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Discovering Individual Weaknesses in 
Fundamental Operations 
By Mabel M. Richards 


Supervisor of Arithmetic, State Teachers College, 
San Diego, Calif. 

HILE it is generally agreed that the fourth 
Wes is the place for the focusing of special 

drill work in the fundamental operations, it 
by no means follows that the work is done there 
once for all. The laws of habit formation apply 
here, and there must be constant repetition and ap- 
plication for proper functioning. Any teacher of 
experience knows that too frequently those who 
pass on into the fifth grade and even those in the 
seventh and eighth grades are woefully lacking in 
speed and accuracy in fundamental operations. The 
eighth grade teacher, for example, finds that her 
pupils do not solve the problems in interest correctly 
and when she looks into the matter she discovers 
that it is not due to a lack of understanding of the 
principles involved in interest problems, but to the 
fact that the pupil has made mistakes in multiplica- 
tion and division. What then is the eighth grade 
teacher to do? Keep continually fussing that the 
fourth grade teacher did not do her work properly? 
Or continue to teach the principles of interest al- 
though she knows that a pupil can never solve a 
single problem correctly? Or shall she stop and 
teach him his fundamental operations? Can she 
afford to do this? 

It frequently happens that a pupil in the sixth or 
seventh grade has trouble with but few of the com- 
binations. A general drill lesson would not serve to 
strengthen such a pupil—in fact it might prove to 
be a waste of time for he might receive no drill at 
all on the particular combinations in which he was 
weak. While the Courtis and Studebaker practice 
tests are excellent means for drill in speed and ac- 
curacy, they do not reveal the individual difficulty 
encountered. 

The writer has found what she considers a great 
timesaver for both teacher and pupil and an in- 
valuable aid to supplement the Courtis and Stude- 
baker practice tests. At the beginning of the term, 
flash cards in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division were made out. The teacher then took 
each child individually through all the combinations 
in each of the fundamental operations. This was 
usually done when the remainder of the class were 
busily engaged doing something else. All the cards 
that the child missed and the cards on which he hesi- 
tated in the least were laid out of the pack and when 
the test was finished he had there before him all his 
difficulties. The pupil was then required to make a 
list of these combinations and the teacher also kept 
a list. On the pupil’s list the teacher carefully wrote 
the correct answers.. The pupil was shown how to 
study such a list by covering up the answers, writ- 
ing his own answers on a separate sheet and then 
comparing the two. In this he would be aided by a 
classmate, or get his parents to help him at home. 
We made an attractive poster for Honor Roll in 
arithmetic and as soon as a pupil knew all of his 
combinations thoroughly his name was placed on it. 
To do this it was necessary to go through the list, 
as the teacher called off the combinations, without 
missing a single combination or hesitating. The 
teacher was privileged to insert other combinations 
as well. When a child could do this for two suc- 
cessive days, he was declared to be on the Honor 
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Roll. Pupils were anxious to be so listed, making 
extra appointments with the teacher at noon hour 
or after school in order that they might succeed. If 
a large number in any grade were found to be on the 
list, the teacher then gave these special combinations 
as general drill work. 

It was interesting to note the progress thus made 
in reaching the required standards in the Courtis 
tests. At the beginning of the year, there was but 
one pupil in all the grades from the fourth to the 
eighth who was up to the standard. At the close of 
the year, over one-half the school were on the Roll 
of Honor, showing they had reached the required 
standards in speed and accuracy—and many of them 
had achieved the standards two years in advance of 
their grade. 


The Weekly Newspaper 
By Maude McClelland 


ups? A class newspaper proves especially 

imagination-inspiring, being something with 
which he is familiar in the home; as practically 
every home in the town is vitally interested in the 
local newspaper. I know of nothing better than a 
class paper to develop the child’s creative ability and 
initiative, to say nothing of the language practice he 
gains—and the fun he has. 

It isn’t necessary to have any printing equipment 
whatever to carry on an interesting paper in which 
every child in the class has a part. One or two folds 
of ordinary wrapping paper, about the size of a 
newspaper, and some paste are sufficient. 
~ Interest should be created by having the children 
bring in copies of the local newspapers, small-town 
papers being better as they are so much simpler. 
Particular attention is paid to the form or construc- 
tion of the paper, to the space given to advertise- 
ments, jokes, local events, etc., and to their ar- 
rangement. 

The children should know that. the paper is theirs; 
that they are to have complete control of it and are 
responsible for it. First they must choose a name. 
Suggestions are put on the board and voted upon. 
Then the editor is elected. He may appoint one 
assistant, who serves with him for two or three 
weeks. Their business is to get the form of the 
paper ready to paste in the items contributed by the 
others, The name of the paper is printed with 
crayons in large letters at the top of the fold of 
wrapping paper, the date, etc., below it.. The paper 
is divided into sections under different headings. 
The editor may use his judgment as to the names of 
the different sections. National News usually comes 
on the first page. School News, Town Gossip, Jokes, 
Cartoons, ete., are placed and named as he sees fit. 
Advertisements are scattered through the paper. 

The editor appoints all of the pupils in one row to 
bring in current events or national news. These pu- 
pils get their news from daily papers. They read 
items and then write them briefly in their own 
words. Each child brings in two or three items and 
the editor and his assistant choose the best. All in 
the next row are reporters of town news. The next 
row make advertisements for various’ business 
houses of the town. The fourth row bring in jokes 
or short stories written neatly. The editor may ap- 


We child does not enjoy imitating the grown- 


point a row, or certain pupils who have talent in 
One row may be ap- 
These items must be 


that line, to draw cartoons. 
pointed to write want-ads. 
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written on paper of the same width. The editor 
should measure the wrapping’ paper and divide by 
three so as to allow for three columns. 

He usually does all of this Monday morning, in- 
sisting that all material be in by Friday morning. 
He and his assistant then paste the items on the pa- 
per, arranged under the headings mentioned. The 
paper is thus made ready for Friday afternoon. <A 
good reader is appointed to read the paper to the 
class. It is left on the table the rest of the week 
for inspection. 


Around the Chemist’s Table 


V.—How Do We Put Out Fires? 
By B. Clifford Hendricks, Ph.D. 


Teachers’ College, University of Nebraska. 


SUALLY firemen are seen running toward a 
U fire rather than away from it as in the il- 

lustration on the next page! Have they given 
up and said that the fire cannot be put out? When 
can a fire be put out? What should one take along 
when he goes to a fire? How prevent the fire from 
starting in the first place? 

The chemist is well able to help in searching for 
ways of putting out and preventing fires. “You 
realize,” says he, “that in order to have a fire, there 
must be something, as gasoline, wood, coal, or cot- 
ton, to burn and there must be a supply of air, 
‘good’ air, to support the burning. In our study of 
how the fireman fights fires let us first study his 
equipment.” 


1. How Does Water Put Out Fire? 
Have you seen a city fire department make a run? 
One of the first trucks is always the hose and lad- 


der truck. Why do they have hose as a part of the 
outfit? What is the effect of water upon fire? 
(1) How Much Heat Does It Take to Evaporate 
Water? 


This tin cup and thermometer will undertake to 
answer this question. Fill the cup about half full 
of water and place it over a flame. Hold the ther- 
mometer with its bulb under the water and watch 
it as the water heats. What change? (Tempera- 
ture rises as water heats.) Do you note any change 
after the water begins to boil? (Changes very 
little.) What becomes of all the heat of the flame 
after the water begins to boil? (Used in turning 
water to vapor.) The physicist tells us that it takes 
five times as much heat to change a pint of water 
into steam after it begins to boil as it does to heat 
a pint of ice-cold water to the boiling point, 


(2) What Happens When a Cold and a Warm 
Body Are Brought Together? 

To make the problem fit more exactly, what does 
the water do to the fire when thrown upon it? Hold 
an iron wire in a flame until it is red-hot. Now hold 
it near your hand. How does it feel? (Warm.) 
Into a test tube half full of water put the thermom- 
eter and take its reading. Now plunge the red- 
hot wire into the water and leave it until it stops 
sizzling. Take the wire out and feel of it. How has 
it changed? (/t is much cooler.) Take the tem- 
perature of the water again. How has it changed? 
(Much warmer.) What you have observed here 
is true in general: two bodies when brought to- 
gether tend to take, finally, the same temperature; 
in other words, the cooler one gets warmer, and the 
warmer one gets cooler. The hot fire becomes cool- 
er when cold water is thrown upon it and the cold 
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water becomes warmer, yes, is even turned to 
steam. 


(3) What Results When a Flame Is Cooled to Its 
Kindling Point? 

Another way to ask this question is: What hap- 
pens to a fire when you cool it too much? Allow 
the candle flame to answer our question. Lower a 
piece of wire screen slowly over the candle’s flame. 
What occurs? (Jt goes out when the screen reaches 
the wick.) Which is the hotter, the screen or the 
flame? (The flame.) Which is cooled? (The flame 
is cooled.) Cooling has had what effect? (Put it 
out.) “This is true always,” says our chemist. “A 
fire goes out when you lower its temperature below 
its kindling point. With this in mind, why should 
water upon a fire put it out?” 


2. How Do Chemical Extinguishers Put Out Fire? 


The fire chief is often the first man to reach a 
fire. He always has a chemical fire extinguisher 
with him. How does it work? What is it made of? 


(1) How Make a Chemical Fire Extinguisher? 

Use a half-pint milk bottle and fit into it a one- 
hole rubber stopper. Through the hole run a short 
piece of glass tubing, and over the outer end of this 
tubing fasten a six or eight-inch length of tight- 
fitting rubber tubing. Fill the bottle to within one 
inch of the cork with a saturated solution of wash- 
ing soda (sodium carbonate). Select a test tube 
that will come up in the bottle to within half an 
inch of the cork and fill it almost full of vinegar. 
Stand the test tube inside the bottle of soda solution, 
nut in the cork tightly and wire it down. Thus you 
Son the extinguisher ready for use. 

(2) How Does It Work? 

To make it work, invert the whole apparatus and 
turn the tube upon the fire. To give it a trial take 
a pan of sand that has been saturated with kero- 
sene out of doors and set fire to it. Invert the ap- 
paratus and turn the tube upon the fire. What does 
the vinegar do when the bottle is inverted? (Runs 
out into the solution.) Describe what happens at 
the mouth of the outlet tube. Does anything come 
out along with the water? (Bubbles—water froths.) 
What makes the water come out with so much 
force? (Gas pressure.) 


(a) Does the gas help put out the fire? 


To answer this, refill the bottle used above and, 
after lighting a short piece of candle and placing 
it at the bottom of a glass tumbler, pour some 
vinegar into the solution and quickly put the cork 
in place. Put the outlet tube from the soda solu- 
tion into the bottom of the tumbler with the candle. 
What comes up through the liquid? (Bubbles.) 
How does the candle behave? (Flickers, then goes 
out.) Why? (The gas, perhaps, crowds the air 
away from the flame.) If the chief’s fire ex- 
tinguisher is like the one you made, does the gas 
from it help put out the fire? How? (Yes. As 
just explained.) 

(b) What is the gas from the soda solution? 


To determine what the gas is, pour some lime 
water into the tumbler in which the candle has 
just been extinguished and shake. What color does 
the water become? (Milky.) What does this color 
change indicate? (The gas is carbon dioxide.) 


(3) What Other Gases Are Used in Putting Out 
Fires? 

Use the same apparatus as that of the last ex- 
periment, except that you substitute a thin-walled 
flask or tin can for the thick-walled milk bottle. 
First, fill it with water and heat until it begins to 
boil. Light and arrange the short piece of candle 
as before. Lower the end of the tube from the 
boiling water into the tumbler with the candle. 
What result? (Jt goes out.) Explain. (Water 
vapor keeps air away.) What is another way in 
which water puts out fire? (Cools flame below 
kindling point.) —See (3) under Topic 1. 


(4) What Is Used in a Pyrene Fire Extinguisher? 
In place of the water used above, put some of 
the liquid called carbon tetrachloride or carbona, 
into the vessel, replace the stopper and tube and 
heat to boiling. 


In other respects proceed as in 


experiment just performed. Which boils the more 
readily, this liquid or water? (This one, at 76.7° C.) 
What do you notice the effect of the carbona vapor 
to be upon the candle flame? (Kxtinguishes it just 
as the carbon dioxide did.) Carbon tetrachloride is 
one of the materials used in the Pyrene extinguish- 
er. How is its action like water in putting a fire 
out? (Shuts off air supply.) 


(5) How May a Blanket Help in Putting Out a 
Fire? 

The fire chief often uses a large woolen blanket 
in putting out a fire. How does he do it? This 
porcelain doll (hold it up) will tell us why children 
should never play near the fire. (At this point 
the doll’s crepe paper dress, quite as if by acci- 
dent, catches fire from the candle flame.) Too bad! 
Dolly shouldn’t play so close to the fire! But quick! 
To the rescue! We lay her down upon the table and 
roll her, flames and all, in this small blanket. Now 
unwrap her. Where’s the fire? (Gone out.) Why? 
(The blanket shut off the oxygen supply so it was 
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Not All Fires Can Be Put Out with Water 


How are the water, the fire extin- 
(They all 


smothered.) 
guisher and the blanket alike in effect? 
shut off the air supply.) 


3. Preventing Fires. 


Now let us consider ways of preventing fires, for 
here as in other connections “an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” 


(1) Why Do Most Theatres Have Asbestos Stage 
Curtains? 

To answer, hold a piece of asbestos cloth in a 
flame. What result? (No effect upon the asbestos.) 
Have you seen asbestos cloth or board before? 
(Yes, in the December experiment with flames to 
show different colors.) 


(2) Why does it cost move to insure frame houses 
than brick ones? 


To get an answer proceed as in preceding exper- 
iment, using a piece of brick instead of asbestos. 


(3) How Does the Boy Scout Put Out Fire When 
There Is No Water at Hand? 


Pour kerosene over some sand in a pan’ wait set 
fire to it. After it has well started throw dust or 
sand over it. Can you put the fire out in that man- 
ner? (Yes, if it is not too vigorous.) How do you 
explain this? (The dust keeps the air away and 
puts the fire out very much as did the blanket.) 


Find out from the Boy Scouts’ or Camp Fire 
Girls’ manual their rules for the care of camp fires. 
Why are the requirements what they are? How 
should waste paper and rubbish be disposed of? 
What percentage of the fires that occur are due to 
carelessness? 

All persons enjoy watching the camp fire or the 
Christmas fire, but how quickly our enjoyment gives 
place to fear and then to consternation when fire 
gets beyond control. It has struck terror into the 
hearts of men for untold generations—the prairie 
fire, the forest fire, or the “civilized” fires in our 
great cities. Yet it is encouraging to think that 
every fire starts from a small flame and that, taken 
in time, it can easily be controlled 


“ercises of this type are never done to rhythm. 


“Setting-up” Exercises for Daily 
Use—V 


By William P. Uhler, Jr. 


Supervisor of Physical Education, Irvington, N. J. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: Each lesson should start with intro- 
ductory work in the form of simple marching and fac- 
ings. The first group of exercises is the Corrective. Ex- 
The, 
should be done intensively. The terminal positions 
should be held. They are always done to response com- 





mands. An example of a response command is: 
Hands on hips (pause), Place. 

Trunk bending forward (pause) _.............. Bend 
Stretching upward (pause)... CRT Stretch 
Repeat Bend 
Stretch 

Bend 

Stretch 

Bend 

Stretch 

Position 


A command is given with each part of the exercise. 
Counts may be used instead of the words “bend” and 
“stretch,” but they should not be used rhythmically. 

The Motor Educational exercises may or may ‘not be 
done to rhythm, though the use of rhythm is usually pref- 
erable. Give special attention to correctness of form. 

The Hygienic exercises should always be done to 
rhythm, They should be executed with vigor and with- 
out the strict attention to form which is characteristic of 
the previous group. Continue the exercise until breath- 
lessness on the part of the pupils is apparent. 

Each type of exercise has its individual purpose. The 
Corrective exercise is for the purpose of correcting pos- 
tural defects; the Motor Educational is for the purpose 
of developing co-ordination; the Hygienic is for the stim- 
ulation of the respiratory and circulatory systems. Each 
exercise should be repeated a number of times, usually 
from four to eight is sufficient. Exercises involving side- 
wurd movements will, in this program, be indicated in 
only one direction, the left. These movements should 
always be done on both right and left sides. The exer 
cise may be done a number of times in one direction and 
then an equal number in the other direction. Most teach- 
ers, however, prefer to alternate, doing the exercise first 
to the left and then to-the right. 


LESSON XVII 


Corrective 
Placing hands back of neck, Place. 
Trunk turning to the left................ One 
Trunk turning forward.................. Two 
Trunk turning to the right............. Three 
Trunk turning forward................. Four 


[Keep the elbows in the plane of the shoulders, the 
wrists straight as possible and the head erect. ] 


Motor Educational 
With bending arms upward, charging sideward 


BOIS oa aiding ew hawaii a eo nmeee One-two 
With trunk bending to the left, stretching arms 
MOM NN Wousia sis woe ae Sele ee oe Three-four 


[Bend the trunk cnly as far as is necessary to make 
an unbroken line from the right foot to the right 





shoulder. | 
Return to first position................ Five-six 
Do:ht 10) CMMMee ree ReneS Ee RCRA eRe ee rear ame Seven-eight 
With placing hands on shoulders, heel raising 
Be OE ee RT I ee ee ee. One-two 
With palms upward, stretching arms sideward, 
and deep knee bending.......... Three-four 
Return to first position Five-six 
POM oki sackets sos osu weeny ee Seven-eight 

Iygienic 

With hands clasped overhead, jumping to stride, 

Jump. 
With trunk bending forward, swinging arms 
forward downward ..............e008. One 
Return to first position.................. Two 


[Fundamental position. Do not bend the arms at 


the elbow. ] 
Placing hands on hips, Place. 
With a quarter turn left, jumping to stride. One 


Jumping, feet together.... ............ Two 
Jumping to stride...............eceeee Three 
Jumping, feet together................. Four 


[Continue this exercise to the left for sixteen counts, 
making a quarter turn left on counts one, five, nine 
and thirteen. This will bring the pupils to the posi- 
tion from which they started. Repeat,: making the 
turns to the right. ] 


LESSON XVIII 
Corrective 
With hands on hips, placing left foot sideward, 
Place. 
a ee One 
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Stretching upward ...............0e eeu 
[Keep the head in line with the spine. | 

Motor Educational 
With bending arms forward, touch position, left 


foot sideward ......... eee One-two 
With flinging arms sideward, charging sideward 
HORE CU RTRER AW ere ite PF Roeder. ts ois wa Three-four 
Return to first position................ Five-six 
MAMIE coin craho's claw cms (ews eee eo Wie . .Seven-eight 


With bending arms upward, raising left knee up- 
NEM Ecko Po Pi cautig- 5: b/s es ouarens One-two 
Extending left leg forward.... .. Three-four 
Return to first position................Five-six 
Position Seven-eight 
[The trunk should not be allowed to lose its upright 


position. Keep the head erect. | 
Hygienic 
Placing hands on hips, Place. 
Kicking left foot forward upward........ One 
Return to first position.................. Two 
Kicking left foot backward............. Three 
Return to first position.................. Four 


[Kick as high as space and dress will permit. Keep 
the leg and ankle extended during the kick. | 


With arms oe sideward, jumping to stride 


Cee re a eee Bt on erre oust eaetets iota One 
With flinging arms forward and downward, trunk 
bending forward................00000- Two 


[The movement is first forward and then downward 
in one continuous movement. | 


Return to first position.................. Three 
Position ........ es ee eeu bret Ris eras BA eS Four 


LESSON XIX 
Corrective 


With palms upward, raising arms sideward.One 


Raising arms upward....... eNOS eae pseorak tee RO 
Lowering arms sideward........... . Three 
MGRIMGN, sok oye sideeos 4240s Mibersioes Pere .Four 


[Watch that the shoulders are kept in their proper 
place—depressed and adducted. | 
Motor Educational 

With hands on hips, jumping to stride...One-two 

With stretching arms forward, trunk turning 
ORG) <ststsiesis bic SESE SE ...... Three-four 
[Bend the trunk only as far as is necessary to make 
an unbroken line from head to heel. | 

Return to first position........... .....Five-six 


[This movement is merely coming to the position of 
attention without facing toward the original front of 
the class, The face comes on the last two counts, 
and is done in this manner. On count seven raise 
the right toe and, pushing with the left toe, face to 
the right, making the turn on the right heel. On 
count eight place the left foot by the ‘right foot. 
There should be two distinct movements. | 


OBO a4cen oaeeek a os O38 SS ONwSS Seven-eight 


With hands on hips, charging sideward left.. 
AO TE en oe ace Neca : .One-two 
With ¢ a "quarter turn left, and raising arms side- 
ward, trunk bending forward....Three-four 
With replacing the left foot, and lowering arms 


sideward, stand erect..............Five-six 
PACING VIBAG ooeiss csc eee e he's .....9even-eight 
Hygienic 
Bending arms forward............... caves One 
With flinging arms sideward, jumping to stride 
Freee rs eal alte Rei O nase et ong Ladissand 4 anh b-S 8a bos sn lions Two 
Return to MMSE POSITION. .< 6.6. cc ce ese Three 
Position ........ Ree Reena eon eG ease ios ...Four 
Placing arms to thrust................ ....One 
[The hands are clenched, palms upward.] 
Thrusting forward .................4. jee LEO 


[Hands remain clenched, palms downward. | 
Return to first position..................Three 


PONE 6 Sie Siveseerer setae oieiaeieie a6 SOUL 
LESSON XX 
Corrective 
Bending arms forward, Bend. 
‘Trunk bending left.............. 6 0seee se One 
Stretching trunk upward................ Two 


[Keep the elbows in the plane of the shoulders, and 
the head-in line with the spine. ] 


Motor Educational 


With bending arms upward, siete left foot 
Cy eae te ae One-two 





and trunk bend- 
. Three-four 


With stretching arms upward, 
ing forward, bending right knee. 
[Trunk in line with the right leg.] 


Heturn ta first postion... i .ceecs ce Tive-six 
IYRBEUAOIE? 6355 Groialslace ccoievereinoes een ere Seven-eight 
With bending arms upward, charging sideward 
NEMO Sees arsis tector cceterats wip area cirerd 9 .One-two 
With trunk bending forward, finger tips to the 
1 6 URE aa eee ee a Three-four 
With hands on nips and replacing left foot, stand 
CC oe acer rere a acres Five-six 
PGHEOI  <615i6:06-0.4:0'e-0:010% pene eties cer Seven-eight 
Hygienic 
With flinging arms forward upward, heel rais- 
11 (ere eRe er frat ater onthe aU ewan acer .One 


With arms forward, downward and backward 
and trunk bending forward, deep knee bend- 


ME teak e cattesis a ea era area le Roar eS Two 
feturn to first position.................. Three 
POSTION. 64:6 5.0.6 45s 010s Beet orate or iara wiaeaxor area Four 


[This is an exercise which takes the pupils through 
the movements of a standing broad jump. Use 
plenty of vigor.| 


With hands on hips, placing left foot forward.One 


Kicking right foot forward upward......... Two 
Return to first position.................. Three 
RORRULONy crexe. veya assis ces tabio a.eraibse Oleers: 4.0.0: sck.cie ee Four 


[This exercise should be done with vigor. Kick as 
high as dress and space will permit. ] 





GAMES 


As suitable games for supplementing the formal 
exercises, the teacher may use the following, in- 
cluded in 400 Games for School, Home and Play- 
ground (FF. A. Owen Publishing Co., $1.25) 
“Changing Seats” (p. 129) and “Ball Hustle” (p. 
199). 


American History and Citizenship—V 
Plans for Teachers of Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


By Mamie Thomson Johnson 
[Book Rights Reserved | 


URING recent years there has been a class of 
individuals living in our country and receiv- 
ing the benefits thereof that scems to fail en 

tirely in understanding the fundamental principles 
upon which our government is established. They 
are variously known as Reds, Radicals, Ultra So- 
cialists, or Reformers. They make much of our 
governmental weaknesses and talk of revolution as 
the panacea. 

If these dissatisfied fellow-citizens of ours com- 
prehended the true nature of the American princi- 
ple of government, they would set about to right 
our wrongs in the way it was designed they shou'd 
be righted. In the articles of this series we speak 


often of our “national ideal.” It is hoped that 








By FRANK 1. 





22 inch Crosscut saw Jackknife 
22 inch Rip saw 6 inch Try-square 
Turning. saw (for saw- Nail: set 


ing sled _ runners, 3-16 inch Twist drill 
and curves in thick Rose countersink 
lumber) % inch Auger bit 
Coping saw {for saw- *% inch Auger bit 
ing thin lumber % inch Auger bit 
—no coping saw % inch Auger bit 
shown) 1 inch Auger bit 








Tools for the School Workshop 


SOLAR, Manual Training Specialist 


ANY teachers have written to me asking just what tools would be considered a good set. The 
accompanying photograph shows a set that all ordinary work can be done with. 
a good start can be made and then other tools added from time to time. 





Names of Tools Shown in Picture 


With this set 


Wood file 
% inch Chisel 


Spoke shave 
Steel rule 


¥, inch Chisel Back saw (one side 

% inch Chisel rip, the other cross- 

Screw driver cut) 

Marking gauge Carpenter’s square 

Pencil compass 14 inch Jack plane 

Bit brace (rachet, if (auto set or com- 
possible) mon) 

Hammer 
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- teachers using this outline will make a special ef- 
fort to lead their pupils to comprehend the nature 
of this ideal and the way in which it differs from 
other ideals of government. 


Early Mistakes in Establishing the Ideal of Free- 
dom in a Permanent Form of Government 


At this point the teacher should make: sure that 
the pupils understand the significance of the words, 
“deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed,” and lead them to see what difficul- 
ties a new nation would naturally experience in at- 
tempting to make its government conform to the 
principles upon which it was established. The Con- 
tinental Congress had borrowed large sums of 
money that had to be paid, the people did not yet 
realize that they, the people governed, had to give 
the government the power to raise money by taxés 
for the payment of these debts, and there was nat- 
urally much jealousy among the different classes of 
people representing varied interests. The following 
points should be discussed in connection with the 
above. 

What can you learn about the bonded indebted- 
ness? What is a bond? How issued? To whom 
were the bonds sold? Did they sell at par? Why 
were the interest rates high? Why was it so neces- 
sary to keep up the interest payments on bonds 
sold to foreign governments? Find out the amount 
of the bonded indebtedness in Europe and at home. 

Explain the nature of the public debt created by 
the issuance of paper money. Explain the meaning 
of the term “not worth a continental.” Why was 
it impossible for the government’s debts to be paid? 
Show that by not giving Congress the power to levy 
taxes on the people to support the government, the 
people were not giving their government enough 
power to govern them. 

Why was there so much dissension among the 
people of different states and different classes? 
Show how differences of opinion on the following 
questions might cause very serious dissension among 
the colonists: Payment of the soldiers and officers 
of the army; collection of import duties; settle- 
ment of foreign affairs; conflicting claims over 
land. 

How did Europe regard our government at this 
time? Show that it seemed quite likely that civil 
war would take place among the colonies and that 
they would one by one go back to the control of 
England. Why did no European nation believe that 
we could meet this crisis in our affairs successfully? 

Summarize the weaknesses of the government 
under the Articles of Confederation. Why did the 
Articles fail to measure up to the governmental 
standards of the American ideal, i. e. a “govern- 
ment deriving its just powers from the consent of 
the governed”? 

Trace the history of the Ordinance of 1787. Can 
you show that Maryland, by leading the way to- 
ward the creation of a national domain, really laid 
the cornerstone of our federal Union? Why does 
Virginia also deserve credit in this respect? Read 
pp. 16-36 in Days and Deeds by Stone and Fickett. 


The Way in Which the Constitution of the United 
States Originated 


Trace the influence of Washington in bringing 
about the call for the convention of 1787. Show 
how the following events and conditions led to a 
growing desire among the states for a stronger fed- 
eral government: The paper money craze; riots in 
Vermont and New Hampshire; Shays’ rebellion in 
Massachusetts; the dispute with Spain; and the 
danger of separation between the North and the 
South. Would the states have called a convention 
for that purpose alone at that time? Why not? 

Where did the convention hold its meetings? In 
what building? For what was this building already 
famous? Why was it remarkable that these men 
had succeeded in assembling in such a cause? Was 
the purpose of the convention clear to all of these 
men when they arrived? Did they really expect to 
frame a new form of government or to patch up 
the Articles of Confederation? How many dele- 


gates were present? Were they all geniuses? Name 
the men who were present. 


Which two were the 


most famous? Which two were the most profound 
and original thinkers? Why has James Madison 
been called the “Father of the Constitution”? In 
what ways was he especially fitted to take a leading 
part in the convention? What can you say about 
his character, appearance, education, political 
views, etc.? 

Why was it wise for the convention to hold its 
meetings behind closed doors? How do you think 
the people would have reacted to the knowledge of 
what was going on during these meetings? Would 
the delegates have been able to carry out their 
plans and present their work as a whole? Most 
people suspected that some new form of govern- 
ment would result from the deliberations of these 
delegates because the need of it was so apparent. 
Why do you suppose some people desired to see a 
monarchy established? 

Do you think all of the delegates were of one 
mind as to the form of government that should be 
established? Can you show that it took strong 
moral courage to set about the actual reform of the 
government of the country? Why were some of 
the delegates afraid to attempt anything so rad- 
ical? 

What effect would the following speech of George 
Washington have upon those delegates who were 
wavering and fearful of the way in which the peo- 
ple would receive their efforts? “It is too probable 
that no plan we propose will be adopted. Perhaps 
another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If, to 
please the people, we offer what we ourselves dis- 
approve, how can we afterward defend our work? 
Let us raise a standard to which the wise and the 
honest can repair; the event is in the hands of God.” 
John Fiske, in his The Critical Period of American 
History, page 231, says that these words “ought to 
be blazoned in letters of gold on the walls of every 
American assembly that shall meet to nominate a 
candidate, or declare a policy, or pass a law, so 
long as the weakness of human nature shall en- 
dure.” 

Can you show that the root of all the difficulties 
arising under the Articles of Confederation was the 
fact that the Continental Congress represented the 
American states rather than the American people? 
(See the above mentioned book.) 

Show that the Virginia Plan—a national legisla- 
ture elected by the people, and with its members 
apportioned according to population—was an ex- 
tremely radical one to broach at that time. Why 
were many leaders afraid of a strong central gov- 
ernment? 

The question of how the states were to be repre- 
sented was one which “nearly wrecked the conven- 
tion.” Why? What were some of the arguments 
advanced by the delegates of the smaller states? 
Dramatize the debates on this question, using 
Fiske’s The Critical Period of American History, 
Chapter VI, and McLaughlin’s The Confederation 
and the Constitution. 

Explain how the compromise was effected. What 
other compromises were forthcoming? 

Show that the slavery compromise seemed neces- 
sary to the adoption of the Constitution by the sev- 
eral states, even though it planted the seeds of the 
controversy that resulted in the Civil War. Show 
that the members of the convention could hardly 
foresee the great national catastrophe that was to 
result from this slavery compromise in the Consti- 
tution. 

What was the third great compromise? How 
was it brought about? What other powers were 
granted to the federal government? What powers 
were denied to the federal government? Mention 
some powers that were denied to the states. Can 
you show the wisdom of these sections? Describe 
the closing scenes of the convention. 


The New Government—The Constitution of the 
United States as Embodying Our National Ideal 


Have you ever heard any of your neighbors or 
friends discussing our form of national government 
in a disparaging way? In what respects were they 
criticizing it? Did they have any better way of 
governing our nation to suggest? Can you show 
that most of the people who predict a revolution 


against our government have come from foreign 
countries? If such people really understood the 
American ideal of government as built into the Con- 
stitution would they not see that violence is the 
wrong kind of protest against political evils? 

Is it true that capital, or “big business,” does in- 
fluence political leaders sometimes and that shame- 
ful conditions often exist? Yet wealth and corpo- 
rate interests have no right to attempt to govern 
our land. It is natural that newcomers to the 
United States feel disappointed when they find 
evils in this country similar to those that existed in 
their own. Had most of these immigrants any way 
of protesting against wrongs in their country? 
Why not? Show that our government has been 
placed by the Constitution in the hands of the peo- 
ple, while in Europe it is frequently under the con- 
trol of a class—either monarchical, aristocratic, or 
communistic in character. Explain the statemen: 
that “the United States is the answer to Euro- 
peanism.” What attitude shall we take toward a 
certain type of foreigner whose only interest in 
this country seems to be to stir up trouble? Do you 
not think that, for the sake of both native Ameri- 
cans and naturalized citizens who wish to help build 
up the country, the anarchists and communistic agi- 
tators should be carefully watched and prevented 
from carrying out their schemes? In the United 
States it is the duty of every citizen to do his part 
in making our government better. If there is po- 
litical injustice in our country, whose fault is it? 
Who must make it right? How may we right the 
wrongs in our political life to-day? Show that a 
thorough study of the Constitution and the story of 
the growth and development of our national ideal is 
very important. Why should all foreigners in our 
country seek to understand these matters? How 
may we help them? 

The contest in the various states over the adop- 
tion of the Constitution shows that while the Dec- 
laration of Independence had been enthusiastically 
subscribed to, many people were not willing to ac- 
cept in practice its principles of freedom as _ in- 
corporated in the new form of government under 
the Constitution. What were some of the argu- 
ments advanced against its adoption? 

Read what you can about the constitutional con- 
ventions in the various states. Consider the rea- 
sons Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Rhode Island gave for their delay in 
adopting the new Constitution. Discuss the work 
of the various leading men in the different states in 
getting the Constitution ratified. 

Read: “Alexander Hamilton, the Advocate of 
Stronger Government,” in Men Who Made the 
Nation by Edwin E. Sparks; James Madison by 
Sydney Howard Gay; George Washington by 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Discuss the actual workings of the new govern- 
ment, the elections, the choice of Washington for 
President, and the first inauguration. 

PROBLEM: How did the administration of George 
Washington as the first President of the United 
States of America develop the spirit of nationality? 

Poems, pictures, anecdotes, etc., should be freely 
used to lead pupils into an appreciative attitude to- 
wards Washington as a man. How did Washing- 
ton’s character, disposition and actions tend to give 
force and dignity to the new form of government? 
How did his interpretation of the American Ideal 
of government reflect itself in the workings of the 
Constitution? Show that his work as President 
created a real respect for our government among 
foreign nations and established many valuable prec- 
edents for the new nation. Did the people support 
Washington as they should have done? Read his 
Farewell Address. Write a paper discussing thc 
work of George Washington in giving our country 
the right kind of start under its present form of 
government. 


Show That the Ideal of Liberty Had Been Growing 
in Europe 
At this point an attempt should be made to touch 
upon the growth of the spirit of liberty and the 
ideal of individual freedom that had been grow- 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Father Time’s Workshop 


By Lucile Mitchell 
Drawings by Ruby Curry 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: Have the children, while 
reciting, hold in front of them the clock de- 
signs here given, as if they were masks, space 
marked “Child’s Face’ being cut out. The 
Grandfather Clock is held in place at the sides. 


COSTUMES 
Clocks of One Family: Cardboard 


covered with silver paper, black 
figures on white. 


(1) 


(2) Fast Clock: Brown cardboard, 
gilt trimmings and pendulum. 
(3) Cuckoo Clock: Brown cardboard, 


white figures and gilt pendulum. 
Grandfather Clock: Stiff brown 
paper. 
Slow Clock: Dark red cardboard. 
(6) Wrist Watch: Cardboard covered 
with gilt paper. 
(7) Right Clock: Dark red cardboard, 
black figures on white. 
(8) Alarm Clock: Cardboard covered 
with silver paper, black figures 
on white. 


(4) 
(5) 


PROLOGUE 


Far, far away in the land of snow 

Lives a dear old man whom we all 
know; 

Father Time is his name, you see, 

= has a workshop big as can 
e. 


Here is where all the clocks are 


made, 
Big and little, tall and staid, 
Clocks so fast, and clocks so slow, 
Some will chime, and some won’t go. 


In January he calls them round, 

And bidding farewell he sends them 
down 

To the world where they tick for 
the whole year through, 

And help the people, like me and you. 
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J anuary 


If you would like to see Fa- 

ther Time 

And his workshop of clocks 

standing all in line, 

Just peep through the cur- 

tains—they’re all on 
show, 

Before they start for the 

world below. 

(Slow music while the cur- 
tain rises, clocks all going at 
once, some tick-tocking, Cuckoo 
Clock striking, chimes, general 
commotion. At twelve o'clock 
gong, clocks stop striking, and 
Father Time comes in. He wears 
a long white robe, carries a 
sickle, and walks with difficulty. 
The clocks all line up. Father 
Time mounts his throne wear- 
ily, and speaks slowly.) 


FATHER TIME—This is the 
last time we shail be together, 
my good clocks. Tell me what 
each of you is going to do on 
the earth below. Grandfather 
Clock, you start. 

(Each clock steps forward as 
he gives his message to 
Father Time.) 

Tick-tock, tick-tock, 

am the old Grandfather 


19 
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Clock. 

I shall give grace to the home 
and then 

See that the house is dark by 
ten. 
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ALARM CLOCK— 

Pr-ing, pr-ing, 

All I do is ring, ring, ring, 

Making the people get up in- 

stead 

Of lying asleep in a nice warm bed. 
CLocKS OF ONE FAMILY— 

We are the Clocks of One Family, 

And we are made in sizes three; 
(The following line is spoken in rota- 





tion by the clocks named.) 


The Clock 


Margaret E. Hays 
Allegretto 


mf» 













nf Tempo marcato 


Round the clock hands run 


Anice Terhune 










4. Tick tock, tick tock, Tick tock tick tock 
2. Tick tock, tick tock , Tick tock tick While 
8. Tick tock, tick tock, Tick tock tick The 











Tick . tock tick tock 








qui - et is the night 












pen - du-lum doth sway 











tick From dawn 
tick 
tick 


tock 
tock 
tock 


tick 
tick 
tick 







tock Time keeps on_ its g 
tock Through both night and day. 
ae ae ” 





(From ‘‘Our Very Own Song Book,’’ used by permission of Clayton F. Summy Co., owners of the copyright) 









Tick tock tick tock 
Tick tock tick tock 
A A A 








sun. 
flight 


set of 








“Costumes” for ‘Father Time’s Workshop” 


There’s the Baby, the Brother, and 
Great Big Me. 


| (All join in last line.) 


| What more could anyone want, ask 
we? 
Bic SIzEe— 
They tell me I’m a wonderful clock, 
| I always go and I never stop! 
|; BROTHER— 
And as for the there’s 
nothing J lack; 
| When it comes to time, I have a real 
| knack. 
BABY (in piping voice)— 
And even though I’m the smallest of 
all, 
No one can say I only crawl. 


Brother, 


I tick right on as fast as 
(Points to Big Size.) 
ALL THREE— 


Oh! It’s great to be in our Family. 
Cuckoo CLock— 
Of all the clocks, I am cutest of all— 
My mother told me when I was quite 
small; 
Cuck-oo—cuck-oo, singing merrily, 
I make time pass quite pleasantly. 
WaTCH— 
I am the tiniest clock of all, 
In fact I’m not a clock at all. 
A watch to, have that’s right at hand 
Is — than all the clocks in the 
and. 


Fast CLock— 
Tick-tock, tick-tock, on I run, 
Faster than almost anyone, 
Making people speed their pace, 
So that life is one quick race. 
SLow CLocK— 
I am the clock that is always slow; 
I’d rather stop than go, go, go. 
It’s hard to always keep up with the 
time, 
It’s much, much easier to stay be- 
hind. 
RigHt CLockK— 
I am the clock that is just on time, 
I get the children to school at nine, 
And men to work, and all the rest, 








Of all the clocks, I am the best. 


he. 








| 
| 


| 


FATHER TiIME—Well, my clocks, it is 
time you were leaving me. Let us sing 
one song before you depart. (Song: 
“The Clock” given herewith.) Gonow, 
and have a good time. 

(All go off in one direction. The 
Slow Clock stops when half way across 
the stage. Father Time starts off and 
bumps into him.) 

FATHER T1ME—What! Are you still 
here? (To audience) He has stopped! 

(Father Time winds him up and 
Slow Clock exits happily tick-tocking. 
Father Time limps off.) 





The Point of View 
By Maude Wood Henry 


Said the Leopard to the Zebra: 
“Oh, how happy you must be 

With all those lovely, lovely stripes; 
Suppose you looked like me.” 


Said the Zebra to the Leopard: 
“You’re joking now, aren’t you? 
I look just like a convict, 
But there’s nothing I can do. 


“If I only could be spotted 
Like you, you lucky thing, 

I’d be the happiest beast alive, 
I’m not sure but that I’d sing. 


“Nobody knows how much I loathe 
These dreadful polka-dots,” 

The Leopard said. “It is no joke, 
Yet I can’t change my spots.” 


“Please pardon the intrusion,” 
Broke in a Porcupine, 

“But now would either one of you 
Want to wear quills like mine? 


“You two would best be satisfied 
With what you each have got; 
I’d swap this quilted dress of mine 


+” 


For either stripe or spot. 


The moral of this triologue, 
Put into simple verse, 
Is—nothing’s really quite so bad 
But that it might be worse. 








Crystal Gazing 
By Someple 
A Playlet for Eight Boys and Seven Girlls, 
The Girls: 

The Crystal Gazer 

Monday’s Child 

Tuesday’s Child 

Wednesday’s Child 

The other Monday’s Child 


The other Tuesday’ s Child 
The other Wednesday’s Child 


The Boys: 
Thursday’s Child 
Friday’s Child 
Saturday’s Child 
Christmas’ Child 
The other Thursday’s Child 


The other Friday’s Child 

The other Saturday’s Child 

The other Christmas’ Child 

The stage has three entrances: .a 
nearer and a farther entrance on the | 


right; on the left the third entrance is 
opposite the farther right entrance. 
Monday’s Child, Tuesday’s Child, ete., 
enter and go out at nearer right en- 
trance. The other Monday’s Child, 
the other Tuesday’s Child, ete., enter | 
at farther 
at left. 
(The Crystal Gazer, arrayed in 
bright-hued, oriental robes and gay 
turban, sits on a mat at left front cor- 
per of stage, a large globe of glass ip 
her hands. She is gazing into it. 
Monday's Child, Tuesday's Child, Wed- 
nesday’s Child, Thursday’s Child, Fri- 
days Child, Saturday’s Child, and 
Christmas’ Child, all in ordinary play 
clothes, run in and across to Crystal 
Gazer and drop down on floor about 
her.) 
Monpay’s CHILD-— 
Good-morning, Crystal Gazer, 
TUESDAY’S CHILD— 
Oh, won’t you let me 
WEDNESDAY'S CHILD 
Our fortunes in your crystal? 
THURSPAY’S CHILD—— 
We’re curious as can be! 
MONDAY’S CHILD— 
I am Monday’s little child, 
is my fortune bleak or mild? 
Crystat GAZER (holding ball up be- 
fore her eyes and chanting)— 
Monday’s Child is fair of face. 
(Vouday’s Child peers into ball, too, 


see 


her face turned to farther right en- 
trance. Enter the other Monday’s 
Child. She trips across back of stage, 


a pretty child, prettily dressed, head 
tilted airily. She carries in her left 
hand an opened vanity case held up be- 
fore her eyes, and in her vight hand a 
powder puff, poised ready to use.) 
THE OTHER MOoNnpbAy’s CHILD— 
My dimples show, I’ve pretty curls, 
My teeth are even rows of pearls, 
My cheeks are naturally pink e nough, 
I don’t need any powder puff. 
(Shakes her curls, tosses puff aside, 
lets vanity case slip to floor, and danc- 
es out. Monday’s Child clasps her 
hands in delight, jumps up, and trips 
across to right, imitating the carriage 
and airs of the other Monday’s Child.) 
Monpay’s CHILD— 

Fair of face, that’s not so bad! 
Monday’s fortune makes me glad! 
(Goes out). 

TUESDAY'S CHILD— 

What does Tuesday’s future hold— 

Beauty, fame, or love, or gold? 
CRYSTAL GAZER— 

Tuesday’s Child is full of grace. 
(Tuesday’s Child gazes eagerly into 


right entrance and go out | 


crystal, as Monday’s Child did. The 

other Tuesday’s Child, prettily dressed, 

enters and pirouettes lightly across 
back of stage, flirting her skirts.) 

THE OTHER TUESDAY’S CHILD— 

Trip the light fantastic toe, 

Tuesday’s Child, where’er you go, 

With twinkling feet and airy grace, 

Walking is too commonplace! 

(Drops a curtsy and goes out. Tues- 
day’s Child jumps up and_ pirouettes 
across to right, copying the graces of 
the other Tuesday’s child.) 
TUESDAY’S CHILD— 

Oh, I’m glad,.from bow to boots; 

Tuesday’s lot exactly suits! 

(Drops a curtsy and dances out). 
| WEDNESDAY’S CHILD— 
| JI am Wednesday’s child; O seer, 
| Is my fortune bright or drear? 
CRYSTAL GAZER— 

Wednesday’s Child is full of woe. 
| (Wednesday’s Child looks into globe. 
|The other Wednesday's Child enters 
land slowly crosses rear of stage. : 
| her arms are a dented rubber ball, 
| very old book with its covers Meee Al 
land a doll without a head. A battered 
| Teddy bear is squeezed under one arm.) 
THE OTHER WEDNESDAY’S CHILD— 

My ball is split (Bounces it away), 

my book is torn (Lets it drop), 

My blocks are lost, my doll’s forlorn! 
(Looks at doll, then throws it on floor.) 

I’ve nothing, Teddy, left but you— 

And you have lost your eyes, boo-hoo! 

(Hugs bear, bursting into tears, and 
runs out. Wednesday’s Child gets up 
slowly and crosses to right, hiding her 
tace in her arms.) 

WEDNESDAY’S CHILD— 

Oh, what shail I ever do? 

I wish I hadn’t looked, boo-hoo! 
(Goes out crying.) 
SATURDAY’S CHILD—Poor Wednesday’s 

Child! 

THURSDAY’S CHILD— 
for me what is there in the sphere? 
I am Thursday’s Child, wise seer. 

CRYSTAL GAZER— 

Thursday’s Child has far to go. 

(Thursday’s Child peers into ball. 
The other Thursday’s Child enters and 
trudges across back of stage, dressed 
in traveler’s togs, 
stick from one hand and a 
traveling bag, pasted over with foreign 
labels, from the other.) 

THE OTHER THURSDAY’S CHILD— 
Round the world I’ve trotted thrice; 
Desert sands and polar ice, 

South Sea isles and Singapore, 

These sights I’ve seen and thousands 

more! 

(Goes out. Thursday’s Child jumps 
up and trudges across to right, imi- 
tuting the stride of the other Thurs- 
day’s Child, swinging an imaginary 
slick and heavy satchel, after waving 
farewell behind him.) 

THURSDAY’S CHILD— 

Farewell! I must be off, farewell! 

I hear my vessel’s warning bell! 
THE OTHERS (waving after him)— 

Bon voyage! 
(He goes ont.) 

FRIDAY’S CHILD— 

What is Friday’s child to be? 

Tell his fortune, I am he. 

CRYSTAL GAZER— 

Friday’s Child is loving and giving. 

(Friday’s Child gazes eagerly into 
globe. The other Friday’s Child en- 
ters and crosses rear of stage, now 
running, now loitering. He carries a 
robin in his hands and a butterfly is 
perched on his shoulder.) 








swinging an alpine | 
battered 
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THE OTHER Frmay’s CHILD— 

I love the robins and butterflies, 

I love the flowers (Looks down), I 

love the skies. 

(Looks up. Stops and listens.) 

I’m coming, Benny, I’ll help you rake! 

And Ill give you half of my raisin 

cake! 

(Sets robin carefully down and runs 
out, pulling a little cake out of his 
pocket and breaking it in two. Fri- 
day’s Child jumps up, pulls a sack out 
of his pocket and passes it to Satur- 
day’s Child, Christmas’ Child, and the 
Crystal Gazer, each of whom takes a 
piece of candy and eats it.) 

FrIpAY’s CHILD— ; 
Take a mint! The striped are best. 
For Wednesday’s Child I’ll save the 

rest. 

(Looks into his sack but twists it 
shut without taking a. piece out for 
himself. Runs across to right.) 

Mine’s the nicest fate of all 

In the magic crystal ball. 

(Goes out.) 

SATURDAY’S CHILD— 

I was born on Saturday; 

Is my future sad or gay? 

CRYSTAL GAZER— 

Saturday’s Child works hard for his 

living. 

(Saturday’s Child gazes eagerly in- 
to crystal. The other Saturday’s Child 
enters, a ragged little bootblack with 
his kit, his face and hands smudged 
with blacking. Briskly alert he crosses 
back of stage, flourishing his brush in 
a businesslike manner.) 

THE OTHER SATURDAY’S CHILD— 
Howdy, Mister, have a shine? 
Work is neat and polish fine! 
(Drops to one knee and whisks his 

brush back and forth a time or two as 

if shining a shoe.) 

Yes’m, lady, for a dime 

I’ll black your boots in record time! 

(Goes out. Saturday’s Child jumps 
up and rus to right.) 

SATURDAY’S CHILD— 

I’m off to earn my bread, hooray! 
You'll see me next in my coupé! 
CHRISTMAS’ CHILD (calling after him) 
—Good luck! (Saturday’s Child 

goes out.) 

My birthday is the Christmas Day, 

Of me what does the crystal say? 
CRYSTAL GAZER— 

And a child that is born on Christ- 


mas Day 
Is wise and fair and good and gay. 
(Christmas’ Child looks into ball. 


ago the other Christmas’ Child, hol- 
ly in his buttonhole. Little bells tinkle 
from a hoop which he shakes over his 
head as he advances skipping across 
back of stage. An orange bulges out 
of his pocket and he carries a gayly 
striped top.) 

THE OTHER CHRISTMAS’ CHILD— 

Hear the bells of Christmas, ting-a, 

ting-a, ling! 

Peace, good-will across the earth, 

that is what they ring. 

So I’ll take my orange and my hum- 

ming to op. 

To Tommy in the alley where Santa 

didn’t stop. 

(Dances out. Christmas’ Child jumps 
up and dances across to right, clap- 
ping his hands.) 

CHRISTMAS’ CHILD— 

Wise and fair! That makes me glad; 

I like to read and write and add. 

Good and gay! I’ll give my drum 

To Sam where Santa didn’t come. 


(Goes out.) 
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The Reason 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


The evergreens are never cold 
In coldest winter days 

Nor ever seem to care if winds 
Are blowing down the ways. 


When chilly snow is everywhere 
They look so snug and warm 
That one can see they are prepared 

To brave the keenest storm. 


I think I know the reason why— 
At least, I’d have you note 

They do not feel the cold because 
Each has a furry coat! 


The Ceasing of the Storm 
By Fred Walker Sherman 


A silent cloud 
In merry play, 
Then snowflakes fall 
This winter day; 
The hill and vale 
They cover deep, 
And drift them o’er 
Where grasses sleep. 


Yet as the day 

Draws to its close, 
While softly now 

The north wind blows, 
The snowflakes cease 

Their downward flight, 
The storm subsides 

At fall of night. 


Then snowbirds flit 
Among the trees, 
Whose snowy tops 
Wave in the breeze; 
Or flutter close 
Beside the door, 
Where I have strewn 
Them crumbs before. 


Winter 
By Cora Allen 


Oh, you tell of the beauties of summer 
And the charm of its  sunshiny 


days, 
Of the birds and the fruits and the 
blossoms, 
And the perfume of deep woodsy 
ways, 


But to me there is naught can be fairer 
Than a winter day, after a storm 
Has whitened the meadows and hill- 

sides 
And covered the earth snug and 
warm. 


Then the green cf the pines and the 
hemlocks 
Shows delightfully through the soft 


snow 

And the blue of the sky seems mor: 
lovely 

As we gaze at the whiteness below. 


There’s a tang in the air, there’s a stil!- 
ness 
In the woods where the flowers lis 
asleep, 
And the stars shine their brightest at 
night-time 
When it’s cold and the snow’s piled 
up deep. 


So a song of the winter I’m singing, 
With the trees standing bare ’gainst 
the sky, 
And the litter of ice, and the ringing 
Of gay bells on the sleighs going by. 


Yes, om summer is fair and we love 


And oor thoughts to her fondly will 
cling, 
But a fairyland opens before us 
When we crown old Winter as king. 
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Treasures You Never Can Replace 


More precious than the priceless Venetian mirror are those treasures 
it reflects— white, smiling teeth. Protect them carefully from grit. 
Scouring injures thin tooth enamel which, once scratched or worn away, 
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—— can never be replaced. 
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ndsy Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is a safe dentifrice. Your pupils can use 

{ it regularly without the slightest injury to the precious enamel of their teeth. 
— They use it willingly because of its delicious flavor. 
hil. Its specially prepared non-gritty chalk loosens clinging particles: pure 
i and mild, its vegetable-oil soap gently washes them away. 

The Colgate habit is a health habit easily 
the FF las formed and a safe habit for a lifetime 
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Mother Goose Thrift Play 
By Nelle Caesar 


CHARACTERS 

Mother Goose 

Old Mother Hubbard 

Mary Quite Contrary 

Humpty Dumpty 

Mr. Jack Spratt 

Old King Cole 

Old Mother Witch 

Mrs. Jack Spratt 

Little Boy with Pig 
Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe 


OLp WoMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE— 
I’m the old woman who lived in a 


shoe, 

I had so many children I didn’t 
know what to do. 

But I learned to be thrifty, for ev- 


eryone knows 

If I hadn’t, how could I have kept 
them in clothes? 

Some of my friends were as thrifty 
as 4, 

But others were 
wouldn’t try. 
So I came here to-day bringing my 
friends to tell 
Of the lessons they 
perience so well. 
And now I am glad to present to 

you 
Mother 


too. 


foolish, to save 


learned by ex- 


old Hubbard and her poor 


dogric 
OL_p MorHer HusBBARD— 
Yes, I’m Old Mother Hubbard, who 
went to the cupboard 
To get my poor doggie a bone. 
But when I got there, the cupboard 
was bare, 
And so my poor doggie had none. 
If I only had gone to that cupboard 
of old, 
And hoarded my money away, 
When I got old, I’d have saved 
enough gold 
To buy food for my doggie to-day. 


OLp Woman— 


Wel!, Humpty Dumpty, tell us, I 
pray, 

Just what you think about thrift 
to-day. 

Humpty DumMpty— 

I’m Humpty Dumpty who sat on the 
wall, 

Just see all the scars that I bear 


from that fall. 
My friends tried real hard to fix me 


just right, 

They all did their best, but you see 
I’m a sight. 

If up to that time, I'd put money 
away, 


I’d have had ready cash the best 


doctors to pay. 


I’m sure, with their aid, these good 
medical men 
Could much better have put me to- 
gether again. 
Op WoMaAn— 
Well, Old Mother Witch, who fell in 


the ditch, 
You don’t look so poor, in fact you 
look rich. 
OLp MotHEer WitcH— 
When I found that 
ago, 
I didn’t really 
did it go. 
In time more I 
on the square, 
From such a small start, came oft 
a millionaire. 
OLp WomMan— 
Now here come Mr. 
Spratt, 
Who have an account at the bank 
now quite fat. 
Perhaps they’ll be willing to tell to 
you 


penny, so long 


need it, in the bank 


added, for I found 


and Mrs. Jack 


: 


JACK— 
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How they’ve managed to save and 
keep healthy too. We scrimped and saved, and so 
Though na old and gray, we’re 

Tho mighty glad 
When I was young, I could eat no We're independent here to-day. 


fat, 


: OLp WomAN— 
Mrs. SpRATT— And where are you going, my little 
And never, oh never, could I eat man, 
the lean. Hastening along as fast as you can? 
BoTtTH— LITTLE Boy— 


To market, to market, jiggety jig 


And so between the two of us, 
(Runs off stage), 


We licked the platter clean. 
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When I Play 


Ruth C. ‘<i 
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With my danc-ing bow I 
On my horn I blow the Peal 
On my roll-ing drum I beat, 
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play, It 
That 
Rat - 


I. Sunaiiiteia Im a fid-dler gay, 
2. Some-times I'm a bu - gler — tall. 
3. Some-times I'm a drum-mer neat, 
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Pupils ay A imitate the saad 


NOTE: This is an action song for primary grades. 
or seg- 


of a violin while singing first stanza, stand at attention as if blowing bugle 
ond, and tap on desk as if on a drum for third. 


We wasted nothing of what we had, | 
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Home again, home again, with a fat 
pig (Returns). 
OLp Woman— 
That little boy, who to market went 
So fast that I know he on business 
was bent, 
Certainly must have been thrifty, 
or how could he buy 
A nice, fat, piggie when prices are 
high? 
OLD Woman— 
Why, Old King Cole, you’re not the 
merry old soul 
That you long ago used to be. 
Where is your pipe and where is 
your bowl? 
And where are your fiddlers three? 


OLp KING CoLE— 

When I was young, I lived in ease, 

I spent all my money and did as I 
pleased. 

When my money was gone, 
friends left me too, 

How I wish I could live my life over 
anew. 


OLD Woman— 
Mistress Mary, do you still grow 
silver bells, 
And adorn your garden with cockle 
shells? 


MIstrREss Mary— 

In my garden fair I raised flowers 
indeed, 

And careful was I to pull every weed. 

I sold many bouquets and opened an 
account, 

You’d be surprised if I’d ‘tell you 
how great the amount. 


OLp Woman— 

So you see, my dear children, though 
we live far away, 

We practice economy in many a way. 

We’ve learned that our pennies to 
dollars will grow, 

And keep multiplying as years on- 
ward go. 

So while you’re young and earning, 
begin right now—don’t wait— 
But get the saving habit, before it 

is too late. 


my 


My Fav’rite Horse 
By Ruth Row Cramer 


I have horses in my playhouse, 
A dozen or more you'll find: 
All day they stand and they never 
move, 
For they’re just the toyshop kind. 


And gle all as sleek and fat and 
ne 
As any you’d care to see, 
But my fav’rite horse is just a stick, 
Harnessed and ready for me. 


Oh, this is a horse that I can ride, 
A king on the great highway; 
And the crowds stand back to see me 
pass, 
And nod me a greeting gay. 


My prancing steed gives a farewell 
snort 
As I grasp the bridle rein, 
And off to the land of Make-Believe 
We go with might and main. 


There’s never a horse can take the 
miles 
At a pace so swift as mine; 
We visit the farthest ends of earth 
Whenever the day is fine. 


And not a rider in all the world, 
On his horse so fine and grand, 

Can have such a lot of fun as I 
When I gallop across the land. 


But the grown folks think it very 
strange, 
And foolish, too, of course, 
That a should choose such a homely 


To vd my fav’rite horse. 
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Announcement of 


~ Columbia’s 


New Educational 


Catalog 
It Is FREE! 


HIS New Educational Catalog is filled 

with helpful suggestions for the use of 
Columbia Educational Records and may be 
used as a text-book or ready reference book 
by music supervisors, grade teachers and 
rural teachers. 


There are descriptions for the use of all 
records or groups of records as shown in the 
contents. 


No phonograph record catalog has ever 
given so much definite and specific informa- 
tion for the use of record material. 


Send your name and address on the coupon 


below and a free copy will be mailed to you, 
post-paid, at once. 
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Columbia Phonograph Company 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
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Wizard Frost 


Wondrous things have come to pass 
On my square of window-glass. 
Looking in it I have seen 

Grass no longer painted green, 
Trees whose branches never stir, 
Skies without a cloud to blur, 
Birds below them sailing high, 
Church-spires pointing to the sky. 
And a funny little town 

Where the people, up and down 
Streets of silver, to me seem 

Like the people in a dream, 
Dressed in finest kinds of lace; 

’T is a picture, on a space 
Scarcely larger than the hand, 

Of a tiny Switzerland, 

Which the wizard Frost has drawn 
’Twixt the nightfall and the dawn. 
Quick! and see what he has done 
Ere ’t is stolen by the Sun. 


The Weaver 
By George Cooper 


There’s a wonderful weaver 
High up in the air, 

And he weaves a white mantle 
For cold earth to wear. 

With the wind for his shuttle, 
The cloud for his loom, 

How he weaves, how he weaves, 
In the light, in the gloom! 


Oh, with the finest of lace 
He decks bush and tree! 
On the broad, flinty meadows 
A cover lays he; 

Then a quaint cap he places 
On pillar and post, 

And he changes the pump 
To a grim, silent ghost. 


But this wonderful weaver 
Grows weary at last, 

And the shuttle lies idle, 
That once flew so fast. 
Then the sun peeps abroad 

On the work he has done, 
And cries: “I’ll unravel 
It all, just for fun!” 


The Only Kid 
By Elizabeth Hart 


There’s only three of us at home, 
There’s Mother, me, an’ Dad. 

You’d wonder I have any fun, 
But, really, ’taint so bad: 


’Cause Mother knows just how I feel, 
She sure is on the job, 

I’d rather ’most play Mother’s games, 
Than play with Jack or Bob. 


You see, if I had brothers now, 
(A feller should have nine) 
Mom wouldn’t always play with me; 
Dad says I work her fine. 


My mother’s not so awful young, 
She doesn’t bob her hair, 
Or paint her face, or wear 
clothes 
Like all the flappers wear; 


swell 


But—say-—she sure is spry enough, 
When it comes to playing ball, 
And marbles—why—when we 
keeps 
She pret’ near gets ’em all. 


play 


One day when I was lonesome, too, 
’Cause I’m the only kid, 
And Dad said, “Aw gwan!” 

Guess what my mother did. 


to me, 


She got out Dad’s old boxing gloves, 
And each of us took one, 

Then Mother knelt down on the rug, 
And—gee! we had some fun! 


One thing I can’t make seem quite 
right 
No matter how I try: 
That Mom was once a sissy girl, 
She’s such a reg’ lar guy. 
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The Little White Lie. 
By Effie Crawford 


A little white lie started out one day 
On a spirit of mischief bent, 

He loitered not, on his evil way, 
But straight to Old Satan went. 

“TI need some help in this work of mine, 
There’s much that you can do.” 

Old Satan answered, “There I shine; 
We'll get to work, we two.” 


The little white lie and Satan planned 
How each could help the other, 
The flames of distrust and hate were 
fanned 
To injure an innocent brother. 
They marred a friendship loyal and 
true 
And entered a happy home, 
“We'll leave a sorrow and bitterness 
new 
As on our way we roam.” 


They sowed the seeds of shame and 
doubt 
And the spirit of discontent; 
The little white lie had found this out 
But still on his way he went. 
He became as black as the blackest lie, 
In company with Satan old, 
So beware, my friend, when you 
falsify 
And the little white lie is told. 


Recitations, Songs and Plays 


(Then and Now 
By Essie R. Dale 


BILL SAD— 
“I’d like to have lived when Colum- 
bus did 
And sailed with him o’er the sea, 
And helped him find San Salvador, 
Oh, it would have been fun for me. 


“T’d like to have lived with George 
Washington, 
And been at old Bunker Hill, 
And helped to lick that old stuck-up 


king 
And made him take his pill. 


“T’d like to have lived when A. Lin- 
coln did, 

And helped set the black men free, 

And kept this country from bustin’ 


up— 
Oh, that would have been sport 
for me.” 


I San— 
“You’re a queer one, you are, to 
want to live 
In that ‘time so long, long ago. 
I wouldn’t have lived then for any- 
thing, 
For there 
show.” 


wasn’t one picture 
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We never crawled out before the light, 
Long, long ago. 
To see what Santa brought in the night, 
Oh dear, no! 
To church we went on Sabbath Day, 
To hear our pastor preach and pray 
Two hours in monotonous way 
Long, long ago. 


We never tasted candy sweet 
Long, long ago. 

Nor heard of pink ice-cream to eat, 
Oh dear, no! 

But just the same you will agree, 

For all of this I think that we 

Were just as happy as could be, 
Long, long ago. 


(NOTE: Effective when acted out by girls in costume representing old ladies.) 
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Thrift Jingles 
By Maude Wood Henry 

“Ting-a-ling-ling-ling,”’ 
Hear the dimes and coppers ring! 
Do you know what they are saying 
When for goodies you are paying? 
“If you’d let us rest a while 
We would grow into a pile; 
Save us—put us in your banks— 
Then you'll earn our fervent thanks 
And a joy-song we will sing, 
“Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling.” 





“Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How do your savings grow?” 
“By pennies and dimes, 

A dollar sometimes, 

And bright nickels all in a row.” 





This little pig went to market 

While this little pig stayed at home; 
This little pig had roast beef 

And this little pig had none. 

This little pig is a savings bank 

And he dines off nickels and dimes; 
He’s full as can be of coins, so you see, 
He's having the nicest of times. 





There was an old woman who lived in 
a shoe, 

She had so many children she didn’t 
know what to do; 

She gave each a penny to buy him 
some bread, 

But they all put it into a small bank 
instead. 


Children of the Year 


By Isabella Reeder Kunes 


Twelve of New Year’s children, 
Marching in a row, 

January leading, 
Clad in ice and snow. 


February follows, 
Shorter than the rest, 

Nipping toes and fingers 
With an eager zest. 


March comes blustering on, 
Such a wild, rough lad, 
In his fury making 
Gentle hares go mad. 


April’s very changeful, 
Laughing through a tear, 

Robed in misty greenness 
Whispers “Spring is here.’ 


May is full of beauty, 
Gladness all around, 

Hill and valley echo 
Songbirds’ joyful sound. 


June comes crowned with roses, 
Fairest month of all, 

Angel sent by Nature 
Senses to enthrall. 


After June, July comes, 
_Bringing dust and heat, 
Picnics gay and boat rides, 
Hikes for restless feet. 


August brings the locust 
Humming all the day, 

Goldenrod and asters 
Bloom along the way. 


Next in line, September, 
School begins once more, 

Time to work in earnest 
For vacation’s o’er. 


Fair October follows, 
Garbed in red and gold, 

Showing us rich beauty 
Wondrous to behold. 


Dark November chills us, 
Frost is in the air, 

Grain and fruit all garnered 
With a grateful prayer. 


Last of all, December 
Brings us Christmas cheer, 
Gifts and happy carols 
Of the Christ-child dear. 
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Resolve now to free yourself from the risk of loss of income through Sick- 
ness, Accident or Quarantine. 
Resolve now to become one of those fortunate Teachers— 


—Who have no financial worries, due to Accident, Sickness or 
Quarantine. 
—Who have a regular income in time of need. 


You Make the Resolution---We’ll Help You 
Keep It. See What the T. C. U. Will 
Do for You in Time of Need 


Pay $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by accident or confining sickness. 

Pay $11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your salary has stopped. 

Pay $25 a Month for illness that does not confine you to the house but keeps you from 
your work. 

Pay 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an 
established: hospital. 

Pay $333 to $1500 for major accidents or for accidental loss of life. 

Pay Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained through railway, streetcar, or 
steamboat wreck. 

Pay Operation benefits in addition to other benefits if your policy has been maintained 
in force for one year. 


We want to tell you all about the T. C. U. Just sign your name and ad- 
dress in the coupon, tear off and mail for complete information. It will 
place you under no obligation. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


744 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Resolution 


I can say that the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers are very prompt in their settlement 
and fair in their dealings. Teachers who 4 
are without the protection they offer are 4 


leaving out their best friend, who is Lf PJ) 
sure to stick by them in sickness and / ee . 
accident.—Supt. S. Elmer Nord- ay > 
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Mr. Owen Says: 


Mr. F. A. Owen, Publisher of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, has stated: ‘‘The plan of the Company is ideal. 
Its policies assure Teachers a fixed income in the event 
of Sickness, Quarantine or Accident. I recommend it 
to all teachers.” 


“A Friend Who Sticks” 4 
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Marching Song of the Shovel 
Brigade 


By Aldis Dunbar 


Winter is here again, 
Storm and wind together. 
Snow falls in place of rain,— 
What care we for weather? 
Every boy, with cheer and shout, 
Bring his broom and shovel out! 
Shovel snow,—toss and throw! 
Send it flying as we go! 
Clear the way, plow and sleigh! 
Work is fun for us to-day. 


Blow, wind, and freeze the pond 
Hard and smooth all over; 
And give the hill beyond 
Snow and ice for cover. 
Then as quick as work is done, 
Off with sleds and skates for fun! 
Shovel snow, high and low; 
One more drift, and off we go! 
Rush it through, straight and true. 
Now three cheers! No more to do! 


A Child’s Calendar 
By Maude Wood Henry 


January is cold with ice and snow, 
The first is New Year’s day, you know, 
And I make resolutions good 

To do this year just as I should. 


February has two holidays 

To celebrate two great birthdays— 
George Washington and Lincoln, who 
Were famous men and good ones, too. 


March ushers in the lovely spring 
With blustering winds that often sting; 
They blow off hats ’most every day 
But sweep the winter quite away. 


April is the month of showers 

That bring to life the early flowers; 

When green’s the grass and all the 
trees, 

Then comes 
breeze. 


the gentle southern 


May is the loveliest month of spring, 
The earth is full of birds that sing, 
The woods and fields are bright and 


gay 
And flowers blossom every day. 


June perfumes all the summer air 
With fragrant roses everywhere, 

And brings us to Commencement day, 
Vacation-time and children’s play. 


July the Fourth the flags all fly 
And fireworks blaze into the sky, 
And we shout “Long live liberty!” 


And sing “My country ’tis of thee.” 


August is hot and people go 

To lakes to fish and sail and row; 
They hunt the coolest spot they can, 
Drink lemonade and wave a fan. 


September—now vacation’s o’er 
And we are back in school once more 
And working hard again in class 
And wondering if we will. pass. 


October brings us Halloween, 

The time when jolly ghosts are seen | 

With sheets and masks and pumpkin 
lights, 


And other strange, unearthly sights. 


November fields are brown and bare, 

With signs of Jack Frost everywhere, 

The autumn with its dress so gay 

Is gone—but there's Thanksgiving 
Day. 


December comes with air a-tingle 

And snow and sleigh-bells and Kris 
Kringle, 

And Christmas 
dear— 

And that’s the last month of the year. 


trees and gifts so 





The New Year 
By Dinah M. Mulock 


Who comes dancing over the snow, 
His soft little feet all bare and rosy? 
Open the door, though the wild winds 
blow, 
Take the child in and make him cozy. 
Take him in and hold him dear, 
He is the wonderful, glad New Year. 


Song of the Chickadee 


List to the song of the chickadee, 
Perched on the top of the leafless tree; 
Keen winds ruffling his breast of down, 
Coat of gray with its trimmings brown, 
Tilting aloft his black-capped head, 
Giving a lift to his wings outspread, 
Chickadee chirps: ‘“Chickadee-dee-dee! 
Got any crumbs to bestow on me? 
Winter and summer I bring you cheer; 
There’s never a day in all the year 
You may not hear me. I’m small, you 


see, 
~ I’m bright and active and full of 
glee.” 
From limb to limb then he hies away, 
Black cap bobbing about as he sings: 
“Chick-chick, chicka, chickadee, dee!” 


New Year Resolutions 
= you kept your good resolutions,” 


said, 
“That you made for the New Year a 
month ago?” 
And Tommy gravely nodded his head, 
And brought a very blank book to 
show. 
“They’re all I wrote in my diary there,” 
Said he, “‘so I’ve kept ’em clean and 
bright, 
But I’m afraid,” and he paused with a 
doubtful air, 
“That I haven’t used ’em as much as 
I might!” 


How to Have a Happy New 
Year 


Suppose we think little about number 
one, 

Suppose we all help someone else to 
have fun, 

Suppose we ne’er speak of the faults 
of a friend, 

Suppose we are ready our own to 
amend; 

Suppose we laugh with, and not at, 
other folk, 

And never hurt anyone “just for the 
joke”; 

Suppose we hide trouble, and show only 
cheer, 


| Tis likely we’ll have quite a happy 


New Year! 
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The Winter Woods 


The gum to the spruce is clinging, 
The wintergreen peeps thro’ the 
now, . 
The pine cones are swaying and swing- 


ing, 
And rattling down they go. 


There’s a play-house fit for a fairy 
In the waterfall’s icy cave; 
There are silver feathers airy 
By the little brook’s frozen wave. 


The rabbits are scampering gaily 
On the crusty drift, pit, pat; 

The woodpecker drums for us daily 
His merry rat-tat-tat. 


The Disappointed Snowflakes | 


Four-and-twenty snowflakes 
Came tumbling from the sky, 
And said, “Let’s make a snowdrift— 
We can if we but try.” 
So down they gently fluttered 
And lighted on the ground, 
And when they all were seated 
They sadly looked around. 
“We’re very few indeed,” sighed they, 
“And we sometimes make mistakes; 
We cannot make a snowdrift 
With four-and-twenty flakes.” 
Just then the sun peeped round a cloud 
And smiled at the array, 
And the disappointed snowflakes 
Melted quietly away. 


A Song for the New Year 
By Ernest Neal Lyon 


A song for the New Year! Exultant 
its hours— 

The dust of defeat hath not sullied its 
flowers, 


~ Fancy hath dipped them in roseal 

ew, 

And brought them—all blooming in 
beauty—to you! 

A song for the New Year! A clarion 
strong; 

Achievement—thro’ 
ment thro’ song! 

No mountain too mighty for Faith to 
remove; 

No labor too lowly, transfigured by 
Love! 


service— refresh- 


A song for the New Year! A message 
of Joy, 

May never a discord its music alloy! 

But, growing in sweetness and melody 
clear 

May it ever inspirit and strengthen 
and cheer! 


Rocky Mountain Educator. 





PLAYS FcR SCHOOL Days. 
128 pages.) 





TIMELY ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAys. 
tine’s Day, and Longfellow’s Birthday. 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 
PIECES AND PLAYS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


Compiled by Florence R. Signor 
(For February holidays and other occasions. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa. Order from Nearest Point 
Price of Any One of the Above Books, 35 cents. 


(Including New Year’s, Valen- 
192 pages.) 
(192 pages.) 
(192 pages.) 
(120 pages.) 
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Another Year 
By John W. Chadwick 


Another year of setting suns, 
Of stars by night revealed, ‘ 

Of springing grass, of tender buds 
By winter’s snow concealed. 


Another year of summer’s glow, 
Of autumn’s gold and brown, 
Of waving fields and ruddy fruit 
The branches weighing down. 


Another year of happy work, 
That better is than play, — 

Of simple cares and love that grows 
More sweet from day to day. 


Another year of baby mirth, 
And childhood’s blessed ways, 
Of thinker’s thought, and dreamer’s 


ream, 
And poet’s tender lays. 


In Winter Time 
By Emma Christiansen 


I’ve read about those sunny lands 
Whose fields are always green; 
Where flowers are always blooming. 

And Jack Frost is never seen; 


Where the oranges hang golden 
And their blossoms scent the air, 
But from my heart I’m sorry 
For the fellows who live there. 


I'd like to take them coasting 
And have a snow-ball fight, 

And beat the other fellows; 
And then when it came night 


We’d gather in the parlor, 
And with the curtains drawn, 
And the lamps a-burning brightly 
And mother popping corn, 


We’d have some nuts and apples, 
Or candy make instead, 

Till 9 o’clock came ringing, 
And sent us all to bed. 


The Story Hour 
By Pauline More Wetzel 


We have a Story Hour, 
Each Saturday at three— 

A big room in the Library. 
We all can come—it’s free. 


SHE tells ’bout Giants big, 
And Elves, and Fairies; then 
To-day she told ’bout Boys, 
Who lived to be Great Men. 
And ’bout some little Girls, 
Who did the bravest things, 
I like the Fairies best— 
With “dipped-in-rainbow” wings. 
And animals that talk,— 
Such funny stories—My! 
When she tells those, we laugh 
And laugh until we cry. 


I thought I’d be a teacher, 

Or mill’ner, like Aunt Sadie; 
But now when I grow up 

I'll be a Story Lady. 


The Brush Brigade 
By Julia Norvell McQuitty 


Oh, we belong to the Brush Brigade, 
We’re gay and bold and unafraid. 

We have just heaps and heaps of fun 
Keeping our enemies on the run. 


We brush the snarls from out our hair 
And track Old Dandruff to his lair; 
Three times a day we brush our teeth, 
And bring all lurking germs to grief. 


“. brush our clothes to keep them 
ne, 

We brush our shoes until they shine, 
We’re gay and bold and unafraid 
For we belong to the Brush Brigade. 
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The National Week of Song 


FEBRUARY 17--23 SET ASIDE THIS YEAR FOR ITS OBSERVANCE 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


Song (February 17-23) are now being made by song leaders in 


P'sone for the ninth annual observance of the National Week of 


communities all over the country. This event has become one of 
great importance to all who love music, and especially singing. It is the 
one time in the year when the entire nation is invited to join in a musi- 
cal program, and each year since its inception it has been participated 


in by millions of our people. 


It has been endorsed by leaders of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference, and by leaders of other musical organizations; by P. P. 
Claxton, former United States Commissioner of Education, by nearly 
every State Superintendent of Schools, and by a long list of City and 
County Superintendents; also by a host of others interested in helping 


to make America a singing nation. 


The list includes many noted musi- 


cians; in fact all who are personally acquainted with the aims and pur- 


poses of the movement are in hearty sympathy with it. 


For this reason 


the National Week of Song has been, and will continue to be, a big 


success. 


Because it is desired to make the observance of the event this year the 
most notable of all, you, the reader of this article, are urged to plan or 
to help plan its observance in your community. We want you to stir 
things up and create such an interest as will bring to your assistance 
every capable person you know. Don’t start in a half-hearted way. Make 
up your mind that the event is going to be the biggest and best that has 
ever been “pulled off” in your part of the country. Then “go to it” and 


make your intention a realization. 


Is it worth while to interest yourself in the movement? Most decided- 


ly yes. 


Why? Because the National Week of Song has become an im- 


portant institution in our national life, and this is your opportunity to 


help perpetuate it. 


A detailed history of the movement and suggestions for its observance 
can be secured by addressing: The National Week of Song, Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 





Hot Lunches with Little Equip- 


ment 
By Gladys R. Alexander 


So many teachers feel that hot lunch- 
es are an impossibility without proper 
equipment, that I have decided to write 
and tell how I overcame what seemed 
insurmountable difficulties and have 
had successful hot lunches. 

I am a teacher of a rural school of 
twenty-six pupils. All brought lunches 
from home (most of them of the bread- 
and-sauce variety). I realized as soon 
as the cooler weather began that hot 
lunches were needed. Our equipment 
consisted of a very small room, a table, 
and an erdinary high “Air Heater” 
stove. Early in the fall I tried to ar- 
range a meeting of the mothers of the 
district to discuss the hot lunch prob- 
lem and perhaps secure the loan of an 
oil stove and the necessary cooking 
utensils. The mothers were not in the 
habit of visiting school (most of them 
had not seen the inside of one for years) 
and only a few came. They seemed in- 
different. So I decided, mothers or no, 
we would have hot lunches, and use our 
heater, if necessary. 

I explained my plan to the children 
and each one agreed to bring fifteen 
cents. We obtained enough money in 
this way to purchase two kettles, a 
large spoon, a paring knife, and enough 
oilcloth for our table, which was a 
discarded teacher’s desk. Each child 
brought a plate, cup and spoon from 
home, which we placed neatly on the 
table. The girls brought and hemmed 
flour sacks for towels, thus making our 
“kitchenette” complete. . 

I purchased a can of cocoa to begin 
with, and the Friday before Thanksgiv- 
ing we served our first hot lunch. 
Since then it has been a daily occur- 
rence. To date, we have served the fol- 
lowing: cocoa; bean, vegetable, pota- 
to, chicken, and noodle soups; creamed 
potatoes; creamed eggs (a great favor- 
ite); and creamed rice with sugar and 
cinnamon. The Friday before Christ- 
mas we served a dinner at noon of 
frankfurters, potatoes, sandwiches, 
pickles, and hot chocolate cornstarch 
pudding with whipped cream. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the chil- 
dren enjoyed it. 

The cooking is done by the girls of 
sixth and eighth grades, with slight 
supervision. In planning the menus 


and making out supply lists, they have 





secured some domestic science training. 
Food values and balanced rations are 
discussed also. The supplies are ap- 
portioned in turn to each family, ac- 
cording to the number in the school. 
The pupils have all given freely and 
cheerfully, and I think the mothers ap- 
preciate now what it means to the chil- 
dren to have a hot lunch. 

Each day of the week has its dish 
washers, and the boys help as well as 
the girls. They do not have to be re- 
minded of their turn but do their work 
quickly and neatly, with no friction. 

We are constantly adding new dishes 
to our list of menus, and the children 
help to suggest these. They are very 
proud of their hot lunches and would 
not go back to the “old way” for any- 
thing. Lunches are eaten slowly, and 
little talks on table manners are given 
at different times. 

So, all in all, we feel that hot lunches 
are a success in our school. It has been 
difficult, as we are crowded for room 
and the stove is very high and heats 
slowly; but when I see the twenty-six 
bright faces and hear the merry laugh- 
ter as the steaming kettle is being passed 
around, I feel any effort I have made 
for it is well repaid. 


The Use of To, Too and Two 


By Hazel M. Sampson 

Every third and fourth grade teach- 
er knows the danger and difficulty in 
presenting the words to, too, and two. 
The following method brought results. 

The word to is written on the board 
and in spare moments during the day 
the children play the word. One child 
runs to the door, another starts to 
sing, one falls to the floor, each one 
playing something to bear out the 
meaning. The following day too is 
written on the board. At first the 
teacher dramatizes the word to convey 
its various meanings. Then possibly 
a child tries to lift the piano, but the 
class claims it is too heavy, another 
child opens the window but finds the 
weather is too cold, others pretend to 
be tardy, too, as well as the leader. 
The next day two is worked out in the 
same way. Sometimes it is wise to 
take more than a day with each word 
to avoid confusion. 





Page Seven has been a “Lucky 
Find” for thousands of _ teachers. 
“Nuff Sed.” 
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“The Best-Dressed Teacher 
in Town” 


long marching line and ran eagerly to 
her teacher. 


Elsie Norris looked down at the child’s 
glowing face. “What is it, Erma?” 


Erma touched Miss Norris’ dark blue 
charmeen, let her hand glide softly over the 
gold stitching at the wrist. “It’s so pretty!” 
she whispered, “prettier than the new brown 
one yesterday, and the rose with the soft 
collar last week. Every time, I think the 


[ices messin Erma broke from the 


next one can’t be prettier, but it is! It al- 
ways is!” 
Miss Norris flushed happily. “Thank 


you, dear.” 
* * # 


At recess the Third Grade Teacher asked 
the Fifth Grade Teacher—“Have you seen 
Elsie’s last new dress? It’s exquisite! I 
wonder if she’d make something like that 


for me?” 
* * _ 


When Mrs. Elliot Cramer, wife of the 
president of the First National Bank, met 
with the Patron-Teachers’ Program Com- 
mittee at two-thirty, she suggested—“Why 
not ask Miss Norris to talk on harmony of 
dress? There’s almost a science just in the 
way the soft colors of her clothes blend 
with her eyes, her complexion, her sunny 
hair.” 

*“ * 


Her husband remarked over his coffee 
that night: “I’m glad you decided to use 
Miss Norris on the program. Maybe she 
will tell how she can dress better than the 
other teachers, yet save three times as 
much!” ‘Then he left to meet with other 
members of the School Board in the superin- 


tendent’s office. 
* * 


“Tell these applicants for Miss Norris’ 
room that we have no vacancy,” directed 
the president of the Board, shufling photo- 
graphs and filled-in blanks, 


The superintendent looked grave. “I want 
particularly to speak of Miss Norris. You 
remember the December exhibit of dresses 
that her seventh graders made, and all the 
blue ribbons they won? Last week she was 
interviewed by two superintendents who 
saw that exhibit and have since visited 
her classes and noted the enthusiasm of her 
pupils. One of them offered her fifteen 
dollars more a month, the other twenty. 
We can’t afford to lose her.” 


“She’s a find!” exclaimed Cramer, “don’t 
let her even consider leaving!” 


“Superintendent,” put in the president 
briskly, “suppose you speak to’ Miss Norris 
to-morrow. Offer her thirty doilars more 
a month if she will keep up the gord work 
right here.” 


While they were talking, Elsie Norris 
was fastening leaves of dark green velvet 
on pale green silk crepe. Her eyes were 
glowing. She was humming a gay little tune. 


Savings on clothes were stretching her 
salary twice as far this year as last. Now 
that the other teachers wanted her to sew 
for them, she could actually put money 
aside each week in the bank. “This sum- 
mer,” she said, “I shall take that long 
dreamed of trip to Europe.” 


How tense she would hold her listeners 
next term with tales of Venetian splendors, 
the Sistine Chapel, Mohammedans and 


minarets! 
* * «* 


“And I owe it all to the Woman’s Insti- 
tute,” she mused, “all my pretty clothes, my 
friendships, this latest increase in salary. 
It seems almost magical the way I have 
learned to make so many pretty things in 
such a few months.” 


*-. * * 


HE swift ease of the Woman's Institute 
methods will amaze you, too. Dresses at 


once, incredibly lovely. Incoming cash in a 
few weeks. In a few months, the ability to make 
any garment you desire with the skill of the 
professional modiste. 


You don’t really study. Knowledge and skill? 
quickly develop while you transform rose satin 


into an enchanting dinner gown, or navy wool rep 
into a gallant sports suit. 

And such savings, too! You can save at least 
$25 on a suit priced $40 in the stores, for every 
item of material it contains would not cost more 
than $15. On a dress retailing at $20, you can 
save $12 or $14. Even on a blouse or a simple 
little frock it is easily possible to save $2.50 or $3 
by buying the materials and making it yourself, 

Do you want to know more about the Woman's 
Institute and how you can learn dressmaking and 
millinery right at home in spare time ? The whole 
story is told in an interesting booklet called 


“Making Beautiful Clothes,’ 
glad to send you—free! 


which we shall be 


If you will be a tiny bit curious nuw about the 
contents of this book, perhaps it can profit you 
more than you imagine. Remember, it is a gift 
that will come—post haste—if you will just mail 
the coupon printed below and let us know of your 


interest. 


[Woman's INSTITUTE | 


| Dept. 32-A, Scranton, Penna. 


| Without cost or obligation, please send me a | 
copy of your 48-page book’et, “Making Beauti- 
| ful Clothes.”’” 1 am most interested in learning | 
C How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 
| C) How to Earn Money Sewing for Others | 
CJ How to Become a Professional Dressmaker 
| _] How to Design and Make Becoming Hats | 
(_) How to Become a Successful Milliner 
| (J The Art of Successful Cookery | 
| Mi scsicacekscsscicincsunniiddaistnatinnmenibiabeniiabomedieamnsineen | 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


ecmescnssenagmn piaeinsieetamsdoii _| 
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The Tale of a Tadpole 


A tadpole sat on a cold, gray stone, 
And sadly thought of his life. 

“Alas! must I live all alone?” said he, 
“Or shall I espouse me a wife?” 


A wise old frog on the brink of the 
stream, 
Leaned over and said with a sigh: 
“Oh, wait till you’re older, my dear 
young friend, 
You’ll have better taste, by-and-by! 


“Girls change, you know, and the polly- 
wog slim, 
That takes your fancy to-day, 
May not be the Polly at all you’d choose 
When the summer has passed away.” 


But the tadpole rash thought he better 
knew, . 
And married a pollywog fair, 
And, before the summer was over, he 


sat 
On the brink of that: stream in de- 
spair. 


For, would you believe it? his fair 
young bride : 
Proved to be but a stupid frog, 
With never a trace of the beauty and 
grace 
Of young Miss Pollywog. 


And although the tadpole himself had 
grown 
Quite stout and stupid, too, | 
He only sees the faults of his wife 
(As others sometimes do). 


To all young tadpoles my moral is this: 
3efore you settle in life, 

Be sure you know, without any doubt, 
What you want in the way of a wife. 


Somebody’s Darling 


Into a ward of the whitewashed halls, 
Where the dead and dying lay, 
Wounded by _ bayonets, shells, 

balls, 
Somebody’s Darling was borne one 
day 


and 





Somebody’s Darling, so young and so 
brave, 
Wearing yet on his pale, sweet face, 
Soon to be hid by the dust of the 
grave, 
The lingering light of his boyhood’s 
grace. 


Matted and damp are the curls of gold, 
Kissing the snow of the fair young 
brow, 
Pale are the lips of delicate mold— 
Somebody’s Darling is dying now. 


Back from his beautiful blue-veined 
brow 
Brush all the wandering waves of 
gold, 
Cross his hands on his bosom now— 
Somebody’s Darling is still and cold. 


Kiss him once for somebody’s sake, 
Murmur a prayer both soft and low; 
One bright curl from its fair mates 
take 
They were somebody’s pride, you 
know. 





Somebody’s hand hath rested there— 
Was it a mother’s, soft and white? 
And have the lips of a sister fair 


Been baptized in their waves of 
light? 

God knows best! he was somebody’s 
love; 

Somebody's heart enshrined him 
there; 


Somebody ‘wafted his name above, 
Night and morn on the wings of 
prayer, 


marched 


Somebody wept when he 
away, 
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want our readers to fill this page for us. 
We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


Send in the names of poems you wish to 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 


appreciated, not alone by those who send in 


privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 


their requests, but by all those ‘who have the 
Address EDITOR 


POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








Looking so handsome, brave, and 
grand; 
Somebody’s kiss on his forehead lay, 
Somebody clung to his parting hand. 


pomeney’s waiting and watching for 
im— 

Yearning to hold him again to her 
heart; 

And there he lies with his blue eyes 


dim, 
And the smiling, child-like lips 
apart. 


Tenderly bury the fair young dead, 
Pausing to drop on his grave a tear; 
Carve in the wooden slab at his head, 


“Somebody’s Darling — slumbers 
here.” 
. “Tommy” 
I went into a public-’ouse to get a. pint 
o’ beer, 


The publican ’e up an’ sez, “We serve 
no red-coats here.” 

The girls be’ind the bar they laughed 
an’ giggled fit to die, 

I outs into the street again, an’ to my- 
self sez I 

O it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, 
an’ “Tommy go away”; 

But it’s “Thank you, Mister Atkins,” 
when the band begins to play, 
The Hand begins to play, my boys, the 

band begins to play, 
O it’s “Thank you, Mister Atkins,” 
when the band begins to play. 


I went into a theater as sober as could 


e, 

They give a drunk civilian room, but 
’adn’t none for me; 

They sent me to the gallery or round 
the music-’alls, 

But when it comes to fightin’, Lord! 
they’ll shove me in the stalls. 

For it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, 
an’ “Tommy wait outside’; 

But it’s “Special train for Atkins,” 
when the trooper’s on the tide, 
The troopship’s on the tide, my boys, 

ete. 


O makin’ mock o’ uniforms that guard 
you while you sleep 

Is cheaper than them uniforms, an’ 
they’re starvation cheap; 

An’ hustlin’ 
they’re goin’ large a bit 

Is five times better business than 
paradin’ in full kit. 

Then it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, 
an’ “Tommy, ’ow’s yer soul?” 
But it’s “Thin red line of ’eroes” when 

the drums begin to roll, 


The drums begin to roll, my boys, etc. | 


We aren’t no thin red ’eroes, nor we | 


aren’t no blackguards too, 
But single men in barricks, most re- 
markable like you; 


drunken sodgers when | 


An’ if sometimes our conduck isn’t all 
your fancy paints, 

Why, single men in barricks don’t 
grow into plaster saints. 

While it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy 
that, an’ “Tommy fall be’ind”; 
But it’s “Please to walk in front, sir,” 

when there’s trouble in the wind, 
aan trouble in the wind, my boys, 
etc. 


You talk o’ better food for us, an’ 
schools, an’ fires, an’ all: 

We'll wait for extry rations if you 
treat us rational. 

Don’t mess about the cook-room slops, 
but prove it to our face, 

The Widow's uniform* is not the sol- 
dierman’s disgrace. 

For it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, 
an’ “Chuck him out, the brute!” 

But it’s “Saviour of ’is country” when 
the guns begin to shoot; 

An’ it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, 
an’ anything you please; 

An’ Tommy ain’t a bloomin’ fool—you 
bet that Tommy sees! 

Rudyard Kipling. 
**““Widow’s uniform’’—i. e., uniform of a sol- 


dier of Queen Victoria, who was often affec- 
tionately called ‘the Widow of Windsor.” 


The Mystic Weaver 


The weaver at his loom is sitting 
Throws his shuttle to and fro; 
Foot and treadle, 
Hand and pedal, 
Upward, downward, hither, thitner, 
How the weaver makes them go: 
As the weaver wills they go. 
Up and down the web is plying, 
| And across the woof is flying; 
What a rattling! 
What a battling! 
What a shuffling! 
What a scuffling! 
As the weaver makes his shuttle 
Hither, thither, scud and scuttle. 
Threads in single, threads in double; 
How they mingle, what a trouble! 
Every color, what profusion! 
Every motion, what confusion! 
While the web and woof are mingling, 
Signal bells above are jingling,— 
Telling how each figure ranges, 
Telling when the color changes, 
As the weaver makes his shuttle 
Hither, thither, scud and scuttle. 


| The weaver at his loom is sitting, 
Throws his shuttle to and fro; 
’Mid the noise and wild confusion, 
Well the weaver seems to know, 

‘As he makes his shuttle go, 

\ What each motion 

And commotion, 

What each fusion 

And confusion, 

|In the grand result will show. 

| Weaving daily, 

| Singing gaily, 




















You Will Find the Old Favorites in 


‘POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR”’ 





A new collection of popular verse. 
cludes the poems most often requested 


eight years that it has been a feature of our magazine. 


need this book both for classroom use 


208 pages—more than 200 titles. In- 
for publication on this page during the 
You will want and 


and for personal pleasure. Limp cloth 


covers, 60 cents; in standard cloth covers, $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
Order from nearest point 

































As he makes his busy shuttle 
Hither, thither, scud and scuttle. 


The weaver at his loom is sitting, 
Throws his shuttle to and fro; 
See you not how shape and order 
From the wild confusion grow, 
As he makes his shuttle go?— 
As the web and woof diminish, 


Grows beyond the beauteous finish,— 


Tufted plaidings, 

Shapes, and shadings; 

All the mystery 

Now is history;— 
And we see the reason subtle, 
Why the weaver makes his shuttle 
Hither, thither, scud and scuttle. 


See the Mystic Weaver sitting 
High in heaven—His loom below; 
Up and down the treadles go; 
Takes for web the world’s long ages, 
Takes for woof its kings and sages, 
Takes the nobles and their pages, 
Takes all stations and all stages,— 
Thrones are bobbins in His shuttle; 
Armies make them scud and scuttle; 
Web into the woof must flow, 
Up and down the nations go, 
As the weaver wills they go; 

Men are sparring, 

Powers are jarring, 
Upward, downward, hither, thither, 
Just like puppets in a show. 
Up and down the web is plying, 
And across the woof is flying, 

What a battling! 

What a rattling! 

What a shuffling! 

What a scuffling! 
As the weaver makes his shuttle 
Hither, thither, scud and scuttle. 


Calmly see the Mystic Weaver, 
Throw his shuttle to and fro; 
’*Mid the noise and wild confusion, 

Well the weaver seems to know 

What each motion 

And commotion, 

What each fusion 

And confusion, 

In the grand result will show, 

As the nations, 

Kings and stations, 
Upward, downward, hither, thither, 
As in mystic dances, go, 
In the present all is mystery; 
In the past, ’tis beauteous history. 
O’er the mixing and the mingling, 
How the signal bells are jingling! 
See you not the weaver leaving 
Finished work behind, in weaving? 
See you not the reason subtle, 
As the web and woof diminish, 
Changing into beauteous finish, 
Why the Weaver makes his shuttle, 
Hither, thither, scud and scuttle? 


Glorious wonder! what a weaving! 
To the dull beyond believing! 
Such, no fabled ages know. 

Only Faith can see the mystery, 
How, along the aisle of history 
Where the feet of sages go, 
Loveliest to the purest eyes, 

Grand the mystic tapet lies,— 

Soft and smooth, and even spreading 
Every figure has its plaidings, 

As if made for angels’ treading; 
Tufted circles touching ever, 
Inwrought figures fading never; 
Brighter form and softer shadings; 
Each illumined,—what a riddle! 
From a cross that gems the middle. 


’Tis a saying—some reject it— 

That its light is all reflected; 

That the tapet’s hues are given 

By a sun that shines in heaven! 

’Tis believed, by all believing, 

That great God himself is weaving,—- 
Bringing out the world’s dark mystery, 
In the light of truth and history; 

And as web and woof diminish, 

Comes the grand and glorious finish; 
When begin the golden ages 

Long foretold by seers and sages. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 52) 


not agreed on the subject of food val- 
ues for growing children. However, 
interesting arguments were given and 
individual ideas advanced informally. 

In the primary room a ten o’clock 
period was arranged for when children 
could eat a sandwich or an apple, if 
they wished to do so. In some cases 
this morning lunch had marked re- 
sults. One little girl, fifteen pounds 
underweight, was anemic, nervous and 
irritable. She brought milk as well as 
a sandwich for her morning lunch, and 
the next year’s record showed her 
weight to be exactly normal and the 
nervousness had disappeared. 

Besides health and food, subjects 
discussed were recreational activities, 
suitable books and current magazines 
for children. Mothers who had been 
especially interested in providing edu- 
cational games and books’ brought 
these to the mothers’ meetings and 
showed the advantages of the well- 
chosen material over that selected at 
random, 

Some equipment was purchased: 
kindergarten chairs for one room, 
large flags for two others, an organ 
for another, extra books and maga- 
zines for another, a good copy of a 
famous pictuure for another; and a 
picnic or treat was given each room 
during the school year. 

One day some one remarked, “Why 
can’t the fathers be in on this? Let’s 
have an occasional evening meeting 
when we all get together and have the 
fathers come.” The teachers agreed 
to help, and contributed class demon- 
strations as their share in the pro- 
grams. 

In this manner, we finally organized 
our Parent-Teacher Association, which 
has, in its two years’ existence, estab- 
lished a real community spirit of in- 
terest and pride in our schools. The 
school board, teachers, parents, and 
general public have worked together 
harmoniously toward the advancement 
of educational ideals—OLIVE E. WIN- 
SHIP, Pennsylvania. 


Snapshots of Country Scenes 

How often do we hear, “I could nev- 
er teach in the country. Its lonesome, 
uninteresting, and dull. There’s noth- 
ing to see, nothing to do!” 

Lonesome! Uninteresting! In the 
very heart of God’s wonderful world. 
To be interested in the country, to ap- 
preciate its freedom and beauty, one 
has but to open his eyes and mind to 
the real things of life. 

A few “snapshots” from the coun- 
try may be of interest and help us, as 
teachers, to know that in order to be 
really successful and gain the confi- 
dence and love of the community in 
which we work, we must not only see 
and appreciate the little everyday hap- 
penings, but we must also lead the 
children to appreciate the beauty of 
nature and to watch with alert minds 
the activities of our animal friends 
and of mankind. 

Tue Macic WAND 

It was a cold, bleak wintry day. A 
little red country schoolhouse, sur- 
rounded by fields of drifting snow, 
was hedged in by huge drifts through 
which tunnel-like paths led up to the 
door. On the north side of the build- 
ing, three tall poplar trees stretched 
their bare branches against a leaden 
sky, while near by leaned a dilapidated 
old wooden fence. A bleak, desolate 
scene! 

Suddenly, as if by magic, the scene 
changed, for upon my nearer approach, 
soft, twittering sounds filled the air 
and to my surprise I saw red-headed 
woodpeckers, soft, fluffy downies, chick- 
adees, and nuthatches feeding happily 
upon large pieces of suet that had been 
tied to the branches of the trees and 
to the fence posts. 

As I stood, breathlessly watching 
the charming scene, a chickadee hop- 
ped upon the edge of a small box of 
suet which had been fastened to a 
post, scarcely three feet from my hand. 


He cocked his saucy little head, looked | 
at me with his small beady eyes and, | 
evidently concluding that I was harm-| 





less, again hopped down into the box 
and resumed his meal. 

I went on, but the day was no longer 
dreary. “Bless the children!” I ex- 
claimed, and I am sure the birds ech- 
oed my sentiment. 


AN UNCUT DIAMOND 

Last summer, while strolling idly 
along the lake shore, I came upon a 
small, barelegged, shock-headed young- 
ster about twelve years old, busily en- 
gaged in fishing from the end of a 
dock. He looked both hot and tired, 
and there were no fish in his big tin 
pail. Suddenly his line tightened and 
with excitement evinced in every mo- 
tion, and joy written all over his freck- 
led face, he pulled out a good-sized 
— which quickly went into the 
pail. 


hands in his’ pockets, he stood gazing 
thoughtfully down at his catch, then 
reluctantly but with determination he 
slowly lowered the pail into the water 
and his fish swam away. 

Walking over to him I asked, “Why 
did you put your fish back into the 
water?” 

“Say,” he returned  boy-fashion, 
“look here.” And going to the edge of 
the dock he pointed to many tiny bull- 
heads swimming about in the clear 
depths, as he continued, “See all them 
little fellers? I was ’fraid the big one 
I caught might be their mother.” Then 
raising his frank blue eyes to mine he 
asked, “Little fishes need their moth- 
ers, don’t they?” 

Who said boys are bad!—NELLIE A. 
WEEKS, New York. 


An Exciting Game 

I had considerable difficulty in get- 
ting the girls of my class interested in 
games. They are about fifteen and 
sixteen years old and playing games 
seemed childish to them. After many 
trials I found the game which inter- 
ested them. For this a rather large 
floor space is needed. Two sides with 
any number of players are chosen. A 
waste paper basket is placed at one 
end of the room and about twelve feet 
from the basket a line is drawn. A 
player with a chalk eraser toes this 
line, and tries to throw the eraser into 
the basket. If he succeeds, he earns 
one run for his side; if he fails, he is 
out. If he strikes the basket but does 
not succeed in getting the eraser in- 
side, he hits a foul and may try again. 
One side must have three men out be- 
fore the other side can play, and the 
game continues for nine innings. The 
score is kept as in baseball—JAMES J. 
FLANNELLY, New York. 


An Oral English Device 


From some old well-known maga- 
zines, cut out enough pages of adver- 
tisements, stories, or essays to supply 
the entire class. Fold and place each 
page in an envelope; or wrap in pa- 
per, if you wish. If you have different- 
sized packets, allowing the pupils to 
choose their own, it will make them 
more interested. Give them these top- 
ics the day before the oral English 
recitation and explain that they are to 
find all the additional material they 
can on the subject assigned to them 
and be prepared to give a two-minute 
talk on it. If a pupil has an adver- 
tisement for a topic, he should be able 
to present arguments for or against 
the use of the article, or he may com- 
ment upon the quality of the adver- 
tisement itself; if a page of a story 
falls to him, he might add enough 
from his imagination to complete it; 
and an essay page will contain enough 
definite facts upon which to talk. This 
device enlivens a class and puts a new 
spirit of. work into them.—PAULINE 
DIKEMAN, New York. 


Unanswered yet? Nay do not say un- 
granted; 
Perhaps your part is not wholly done. 
The work began when first: your pray- 
- er was uttered, 
And God will finish what He has begun; 
If you will keep the incense burning 





there, 


His glory you shall see sometime, , 


somewhere. 
Robert Browning. 


Yet something troubled him. With | 
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Are You 
Well Gowned ? 


Every Teacher Should Be. 








A most delightful gown of 
crepe meteor. 
Dealer's price 
Actual cost 
4 yds. Crepe Meteor at 
3.00 12 


Seeececce $45.00 


WO Sevececncccecec Qa 00 

% yd. Georgette at $2.50 1.88 
S GRURMIGIS $c ccccvcces 4.00 
$17.88 


Course will save you $27.12 











BYERY teacher can design and make her 
own gowns if she wishes. Over 16,000 
women, in every part of the world, have 
found that in ten weeks’ time, studying at 
their own home, evenings and during time 
they would otherwise waste, they can easily 
become expert at Designing and Making 
gowns for themselves, their children and 
their friends. They find that they save the 
entire cost of the course on the first garment 
they make. 


Work Fascinating 


The lessons are so fascinating and so sim- 
ple that girls 15 years and over can easily 
learn them, and in fact no girl should be al- 
lowed to grow up into womanhood unless she 
is thoroughly equipped with the knowledge 
contained in this course. Women who have 
had no previous experience whatever at sew- 
ing easily and quickly learn to design and 
make gowns through this course. You can 
give as much or as little time to work as 
you like. 


Gown and Costume Designers 


Get $2,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Many former students including many teach- 
ers, have opened parlors in their own homes, or 
elsewhere, and because of their special training 
have quickly built up a most desirable clientele. 
Designing and 


Gown and Costume 


probably the best paying vocation now open to 


women and girls. 


Learn at Your Own Home 


Every teacher should take up this fascinating 
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work during spare moments, at her own home by 
mail, It is most interesting, as you design and 
make one garment after another, as you proceed 
through the course. 
lessons so fascinating that they give much more 
time to them than they had anticipated, forgoing 
amusements and entertainments for the lessons. 


HUNDREDS OF WOMEN AND GIRLS ARE 
LEARNING MILLINERY BY MAIL 





TUDES 


lessons are like. 








word in a 


last 
brown wool crepe material. 


Fashion's 

Dealer's price ......... $40.00 
Actual cost 

3% yds. 40 inch Crepe 
= err 5) 

\% yd. Satin (for band) 1.50 

Burned Ivory buckle... 3.00 


$15 00 





Address 





Course will save you $25.00 








= Lodiburg, Ky.:—Before IZ 
= became a student of your In. 2 
= stitute, I was just a_ plair 
= country woman and like 
= thousands of other women, 
° ° = was self-conscious. I neve 
Making 1S = wanted to go seekers. fo 
= fear my clothes were not what = 
= other folks were wearing. I2 
= knew they looked cheap, for I = 
= could not afford to buy the = 
= things I wanted at the prices = 
= being asked. Z 
= But now, what a difference, = 
= My friends all rave over my = 
E pretty dresses, To know if 2 
= they were sincere, I made a = 
dress for my sister, and in = 
less than a week, I had orders = 
for eight dresses to make for = 
her friends, 3 
Students usually find the Now, whenever I go out, 12 
: feel confident I am _ properly = 
= dressed for the occasion. S 
= It has only cost me one half = 
= as much as hefore and now I = 
am proud of my _ clothes, = 
= where I formerly was ashame = 
eed of them, = 
= MINNIE M. 


FELTNER. 












This coupon is valuable. 


Send for FREE Sample Lessons 


We want you to know just what these 
Send your name on 


make 
tumes or hats, at about one third 
the usual selling price. 








the attached coupon. A very inter- 

esting book containing free sample 

lessons will then be sent you, by 

return mail. You will be under COUPON 

no expense or no obligation. - 

You OWE IT TO YOUR- ninivniten 

SELF, TO YOUR CLASS 

AND YOUR FAMILY Dept. E603 

to get these sample Pd Rochester, N. Y. 

lessons. Send the & eet aniad rs 

coupon NOW. You 4” jutely free of any ‘charne, 

may forget it as & free sample lessons in the 

you turn to the — — low. Also 
. _ snow me 10W Pa -asil 

next page. learn in 10 weeks to pnee cm 


original dresses and ecos- 


[] Gown Designing and Making 
Millinery 


If not interested, hand to a friend. 
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LLOYD HUGHES 
as “John Trevor” 


Ce 
LUCILLE 
RICKSEN 


as 
“Mary Heath” A 





=== Film Booking - 






CLAIRE 
McDOWELL 


as 
“Mrs. Heath” 


The 
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"Judgment of the Storm’ 


A Palmer Production 


Produced by 


Palmer 
Photoplay 
Corporation 


Distributed by 


flices 
of America 


lan 
Story that brought 


mate SH 


Pol Tomi ee cui ol 





MYRTLE STEDMAN 
as “Mrs. Trevor” 









w) 


GEORG 
HACKATHORNE 
as “Bob Heath” 







$1,000 Cash and Royalties 


toan Obscure Housewife 


HE newest and most significant ex- 

periment in motion pictures comes be- 
fore the theatre-goers of the country 
with the current release of the first 
Palmer production, “Judgment of the 
Storm.” 

This picture is the advance guard of 
screen drama which is genuinely of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

It was written by a housewife, the wife 
of a Pittsburgh factory foreman. It was 
based on an astounding dramatic episode 
in the lives of people of 
her acquaintance. 


She Clip 


Then one day 


ped the Coupon 


her attention was drawn 


to a coupon—the same coupon that ap- 


pears at the bottom of this page. 


It told 


of the need for new screen writers, and 


of the Creative 
stitution. 


Test evolved by this in- 


She clipped the coupon, mailed it, and 
today—as a direct result of that one sim- 
ple little act—she is on the high road to 


success as a screen writer. 





Mrs. Ethel Styles Mid- | 
dleton, the author, 
never written for the 
sereen. But through its 
remarkable Creative 
Test, the educational de- 


partment of the Palmer Storm” 
Photoplay Corporation, directly 
which is now conducting screen. 


a nation-wide search for 
new writing talent, dis- 
covered her. 


powerful 


Authors Share in Co., has novelized 
Profits the screen _ story. 
Under the same 


This institution is proud 
of the result. It is proud 
to stand behind the pro- 
duction of “Judgment of 
the Storm” as embody- 








had See the Picture— 
Read the Book ! 


“Judgment of the 
was written 

for the 
But its dra- 
matic appeal is so 
that the 
publishing house of 
Doubleday, Page & 


title as the picture 
the novel will be on 
wherever the 
picture is shown. 











ing the ideals for which 
it strives. It is proud to 
stand behind the other forthcoming 
Palmer productions which likewise give 
to the screen the fresh imagination of 
new writers discovered through the same 
Creative Test that brought Mrs. Mid- 
dleton national recognition. They are 
“Unguarded Gates,” by a former sales- 
man; “Lost,” by a former mechanical 
engineer, and a third as yet unnamed, 
by a country doctor. 

An advance of $1,000 cash on royalties 
has been paid each author and each will 
receive, besides, a percentage of the pro- 
ducer’s profits for five years. 

“Judgment of the Storm,” tells a rich- 
ly warm and human drama, yet it is not 
one bit more dramatic than the personal 
story of its author. 

Like hosts of theatre-goers, the Pitts- 
burgh housewife for years had experi- 
enced increasing disappointment with mo- 
tion pictures. Casts and settings were 
the best, but the stories told were often 
cheap, tawdry and insincere. Like thou- 
sands of others, she said to herself, “I be- 
lieve I could write a better story than 
that.” 


Copyright, 1923—Palmer Photoplay Corp. 


the other hand 
cated, the same 


Instead of an 
obscure housewife known 
only to a little circle of 
acquaintances, she is to- 
day a famous writer 
whose name flashes night- 
ly before the eyes of mil- 
lions of theatre-goers in 
thousands of theatres. 


Will This Test Dis- 
cover You? 


No cost or obligation 
of any sort is involved in 
filling out the coupon. It 
will bring the Creative 
Test—with which a fas- 
cinating evening can be 
spent. If the result, as 
determined by this insti- 
tution’s educational de- 
partment shows absence 
of dramatic creativeness, 
you will be told so frank- 
ly and promptly. If on 
such qualities are indi- 
co-operation extended to 


the housewife, the salesman, the mechan- 


ical engineer, 


the country doctor and 


many others who have succeeded in this 


new field will b 


e made available to you. 


We believe there are hundreds of men and 


women like this 


have powerful stories to tell. 


Pittsburgh housewife who 
We believe there 


are hundreds with the imagination to see pos- 


sibilities in nove 


adapted to the screen. 


1 or play which could be 
Yet, like Mrs. Middle- 


ton, these men and women realize that train- 


ing in photoplay 
that without such 


construction is vital, and 
training they would find it 


difficult, if not impossible, to write acceptable 


sereen dram, 


To them the same opportunity which. Mrs. 
Middleton seized is freely offered. 





All correspon 





Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Productions Div:sion, Sec. 2901 
Palmer Bidg., Hollywood, Cal. 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
527 Fifth Ave., New Yor 


Without cost or obligation please send me 
the Palmer Creative Test which will tell me 
whether I have the creative ability——for 
which there is such demand in the motion 
picture industry. 
Pere rer re eee eT ee ere eo 
OR RONON 5 6 kins 0b Od A dint wad HA A 
See eT ere ot... eae eae aay 


Save time by 
addressing 
nearest office 


dence strictly confidential 











Rural School and Community 
COMPOSITIONS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 50) 
REPRODUCTION STORIES 


Reproduction stories are stories re- 
told by the children. The teacher should 
make a very careful selection of such 
stories. They should be distinguished 
by beautiful wording or picturesque 
expressions. Above all they should be 
entertaining and suited to the child’s 
age and condition. The preparation 
of such lessons is simple, but of ut- 
most importance. The story itself 
should be told well. The teacher should 
have the beautiful or picturesque 
wording at the tip of her tongue. Her 
voice should interpret the story to its 
full advantage. The inflections of hu- 
mor, pathos, suspense and all the oth- 
ers that make story telling a delight 
should be employed. After the story 
is told there should be an open discus- 
sion in which the teacher should ques- 
tion the children, while the children 
question each other and the teacher. 
Afterward one child may tell the part 
of the story he likes best and explain 
why he chose that part. Then lists of 
spelling words may be suggested, pa- 
per passed, and the children will be 
ready to write. As an example of this 
type, the following story is given. 


RUNNING AWAY (Grade IV) 

“Tll do it! I'll do it,” said little Billy 
Pecks. He sat down on a leaf to think. 
He closed his eyes as almost all little ducks 
do. By and by he opened his right eye, 
then his left and started down the road. 
He looked that way and this, but he 
couldn’t see anybody. He didn’t think any- 
body was looking, but there was. Old 
mother hen, who was breaking a pea into 
nine pieces, just happened to look up. She 
saw a little duck coming down the road. 
She had queer notions and she thought 
that little children, no matter what they 
were, should stay with their mothers. Her 
oldest chicken spoke up and said, “I want- 
ed to run a race with him yesterday, and 
he said, ‘No.’ Then he almost pinched my 
tail. He is real rude.” 

All this time Billy Pecks was running 
down the road. By and by he came to a 
big green gate. He saw a pond. He began 
to run toward the pond, but his legs 
couldn’t go fast enough so part of the way 
he flew. By and by he came to the pond. 
He went into it with a splash. Just thena 
voice said, “Hullo.” Billy Pecks shivered. 
“What are you doing here?” said the voice. 

“If you p-p-p-please, sir! If you p-p-p- 
p-please, sir,” and then without another 
word he flew out of the pond and went as 
fast as his legs could carry him to his 
mother’s side. His mother had a piece of 
biscuit in her beak. 

“What have they been doing to my son?” 
said his mother. 

“T will never leave you again,” 
Billy Pecks. 

I guess Mr. Bullfrog taught Billy Pecks 
a lesson. 


From this story I picked out several 
words for future reference in spelling. 
Far a language lesson we had a drill 
to correct the expressions “they was” 
and “they were” instead of “there 
were.” 


EDUCATIONAL STORY WORK 

Geography and history offer a wide 
variety of subjects for compositions 
and may be very closely associated 
with other subjects. In the third grade 
last year we studied life in Holland, 
Japan and the frozen North. As a 
project we made little booklets of each 
country giving stories of the people’s 
life, habits, clothing, shelter and food. 
The material for these stories was 
found partly in the geography, but 
mostly in supplementary books. Be- 
sides using just the geographical facts 
we wove in bits of legendary lore and 
history. In the drawing class we il- 
lustrated our stories and designed cov- 
ers for our books. 

The stories were first written on 
brown paper, then corrected and care- 
fully copied on white paper. Errors 
in spelling and grammar were noted 
and afterward drilled upon in the spell- 
ing and language classes. The book- 
lets were attractive and the children 
seemed very proud of them. 

Sometimes, to test their remembrance 
of history, I assign a man’s name and 
ask the children to write a story about 
him. Sometimes they make believe 


said 
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that they are some great historical 
character and tell about their own ex- 
ploits. This exercise has the result of 
fixing the man more firmly in their 
minds, for writing a fact is of material 
aid in memorizing. The make-believe 
game also has the effect of clothing in 
flesh and blood the character in ques- 
tion. To many children the persons in 
their histories are unreal, mythical. 
They cannot seem to realize that these 
persons actually lived and did the 
things we do. Putting them into make- 
believe stories makes the character 
more real. 


BALBOA (Grade IV) 


Balboa was very rich. His father and 
mother were rich too. But Balboa was 
used to silks and lace. His father and 
mother grew poor. But still he kept on 
buying until he fell in debt. He could not 
buy anything more, because he had bought 
so much. So he got on a vessel and sailed 
to America. There he fell into debt again 
because he didn’t know how to farm. Then 
he didn’t know what to do. “Well,” he 
said, “I will go to some other place, and 
see what I can do there. So he went to a 
captain and asked him if he could go with 
him. The captain said, “No.” Well, he 
wanted to go on that vessel. He made up 
his mind he was going on that vessel. 
There were lots of barrels on the shore 
that were going on the vessel. Balboa got 
into one of the barrels. The next morning 
the people threw the barrels in and the 
vessel started. After they were out in the 
middle Balboa got out. When the captain 
looked at him first he was going to throw 
him overboard, but the next time he looked 
at the handsome gentleman he changed his 
mind and let him stay on. Balboa said 
he would show the captain where there 
was a lot of gold. He didn’t find the gold, 
but he found the Pacific Ocean. 


ORIGINAL STORIES 


This class or sub-division of compo- 
sition writing is perhaps the most in- 
teresting. Through this type of work 
considerable insight may be gained by 
the teacher as to home conditions. 


FRANCES’ DUCKS (Grade III) 


Once upon a time there was a little girl. 
Her name was Frances. She had some 
ducks. She was playing with them one 
day when her mother called her. She said 
she wanted Frances to get some milk from 
Miss Rice’s house. Frances went and it 
happened that one of the ducks was on 
her shoulder. It was all right going over, 
but when she came back the duck fell into 
the milk. She told her mother. Her moth- 
er said that the milk was no good. The 
little girl took the duck down to the pond 
and washed him. Then of course she had 
to go for some more milk. 


MY GARDEN (Grade II) 
Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the flowers, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 


We must take care of our gardens and 
keep out the weeds. We fill our gardens 
with sunshine and good deeds. I know my 
story is like a poem, but it is not all a 
poem. I learned it at home from a book. 
; thought you would like it so I wrote it 

own. 


SPELLING STORIES 
Spelling stories are stories developed 
by the children from a list of spelling 
words associated with one idea. For 
example, in Grade III our spelling list 
was as follows: 


Monday mud puddle 
wash day mother 
scrub washed 
soap clothes 
dirty because 


WASH DAY (Grade III) 


Once there was a little boy. His mother 
sent him to the store to buy some soap. 
It was on Monday. He played by the way 
and his sister had to come after him. 
“The water is all ready, and is getting 
cold,” she said. He got the soap all dirty, 
because he dropped,it in the mud. His 
mother had to scrub it off when she 
washed. The next time his mother sends 
him to the store for soap he will not drop 
it in the mud puddle because he does not 
like to be scolded. 


The children’s progress in enlarging 
their vocabulary and in improving 
their diction and a corresponding im- 
provement in other subjects convince 
me that composition work of this kind 
is of inestimable value to both teachcr 
and child. 
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fhe Sis of Oni bcolates 


coatings specially Bunte 
blended to enhance the 
deliciousness of the 
center. 










BUNTE BROTHERS: CHICAGO 





CREATES 


ENERGY 


Only as coal combusts and 
the pent-up calories are 
released is there warmth 
and comfort in the home. 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


an energy- building and 

warmth-creating food, 

is to the body what 

coal is to the furnace. 
Scott’s protects against 

winter ills. 

Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N.J. 23-79 

















SWE 


You've 
— * your neighbor tah the 
Pathfinder, the wonderful 
weekly news and story magazine 
with over haif a million subscribers. Un- 
biased digest of national and worldaffairs. Chock 
full of just the kind ofreading you want. Fun, fashions, question box, 
books, health—entertainment and instruction forall. Excitingserial 
ae cae —. Send 15c (coin or stamps) today for this — paper 
eeks. ney bask if not satisfied. Sample copies free. 
THe PATHRe » 546 Langdon Station, Washington, D. C. 











For School and Home Gardens 


Let Your Pupils 
Buy Their Own 

Tell us on a post card how many 
pupils you have and we'll send 
full supply of literature FREE. 


B THE CHILDREN'S FLOWER MISSION 


5700 Detroit Ave — Cleveland Ohio 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write your copy pI lainly and mail to us with P.O, order to cover 
cost. Your order filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


































WHY NOT s704 Spring, Sumy 

mer and Fall gath- te! 
ering butterflys, insects? I buy hundreds of % 
kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 


. =] 

lng ci el aad 
erflies, rr. clair, e. r 

be ept. 121, Ocean Park, Cal. 








We carry a full line of Religious 
Pictures suitably framed. You can 
get them free. Our offer on Page 
Seven tells the story. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


THE TIME TO LIVE 

The time to be kind is now, 
The place to be kind is here, 
We needn’t be told the way to be kind 

For the way to be kind is clear. 
But it’s good to pause and remember 
In the heat of our stress and drive: 

The very best time to live 
Is while we are still alive. 


The time to be happy is now, 
The place to be happy is here, 
The way to be happy is to make others 
happy— 
Simple enough, I fear. 
But the simple things we are apt to 
miss, 
As we struggle and fret and strive, 
Forgetting the very best time to live 
Is while we are still alive. 


An eternity lies behind us, 
Another one lies ahead, 
Here for a flash .. . and then who 

knows? 
Ask of the silent dead. 
Then why all the grab and the hate 
and greed, 
In our pitiful earthly hive, 
— the only time that we have to 
ive 
Is while we are still alive? 
J. P. McEvoy. 


COMPANIONSHIP WITH GOD 


The vital communion of the Divine 
with the human is impossible upon the 
plane of the intellect. We may reason 
about God, and speculate regarding 
his character and methods; but this 
alone has little power to develop a 
positive and intuitive conscious one- 
ness. 

The utterances of some of the seers 
and psalmists of old depict an earnest- 
ness for the divine consciousness which 
it were well for us to cultivate. We 
should divest them of strangeness and 
supernaturalism, and receive them as 
exact scientific statements and as 
truths which are normal and in full 
accord with the psychological, ethical, 
and spiritual laws of the human con- 
stitution. Only then will their true 
import be realized. A single example 
from the Psalms will illustrate their 
spirit: “As the heart panteth after 
the water-brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee, O God.” 

How could fervid desire be more 
graphically and beautifully expressed? 
Supply responds to demand, and there 
is no law more veritable or exact. 
The divine intimacy of each soul in- 
cludes elements which are both special 
and universal. In each case there is 
something unique and unlike the rela- 
tion of any other. 

“To him that overcometh, to him 
will I give of the hidden manna; and I 
will give him a white stone, and upon 
the stone a new name written, which 
no one knoweth but he that receiveth 
it. 

The visions of “Saint John, the di- 
vine,” underneath “the letter,” have a 
wonderful quality which is yet very 
lightly appreciated. On the human 
side the divine companionship with 
each one is a personal secret. It is 
the channel which keeps us in vital 
touch with the Universal Life. A sense 
of incompleteness ever waits upon 
man’s non-recognition of the mystic 
union. Perfect unity must include va- 
riety. A conscious individual relation 
with the Universal, with the ear at- 
tuned to the utterances of the “still, 
small voice,” tends powerfully to heal 
the complex discords which otherwise 
reverberate through the chambers of 
the soul—Henry Wood. 


GOOD CHEER NUGGETS 


They are slaves, who dare not. be 
In the right with two or three. 
Lowell. 


He was not able to realize his ideals, 
but he had the “angel Aim” by which 
he idealized his reals—Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 
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The intelligent way to care for teeth. Brush downward 
over the upper teeth and gums. That massages the gums 
and sweeps germs off the teeth before tartar has time to 
form. Over the lower teeth and gums, brush upward. 


How old is toothache? 


A LESSON IN HISTORY 


OOTHACHE among English-speaking 

people is older than their language. It is 
said that tooth decay, the cause of tooth- 
ache, was unknown in England until after 
the Roman invasion. 


One reason why modern man has tooth 
troubles is — tartar. Men of ancient times 


ate raw, 


“rough” foods that kept tartar off 
their teeth. 


Our diet, of soft-cooked foods, 


and our civilized mode of living do not keep 
tartar off our teeth. We must prevent tartar 
from forming by using a tooth brush properly 
designed to remove the cause of tartar and 
tooth trouble. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush does that. 
The bristles are set in a curve that permits 
them to reach and clean all teeth. The wide- 
set bristle tufts are saw-pointed. They reach 
into crevices between the teeth and sweep 
away germs and food debris. The large end 
tuft reaches and cleans the back teeth. 

When children brush their teeth often—two 
or three times a day—with a Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush, as shown in the photograph at 
the top of this page, they can keep tartar- 
forming germs off their teeth. That keeps 
teeth from becoming decayed, and it is decay 
that causes toothache. A Clean Tooth Never 


Decays. 











W b 4 t wp Stories, Poems, Plays,ete. are wanted for pub- 
Ti ers heation. LiteraryBureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 





Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes come in three sizes; 
adult’s, 50e—youth’s, 35e—child’s, 25c. Kach comes 
in three different textures of bristles—hard, medium 
and soft. Sold by all dealers in the United States, 
Canada, and all over the world, in the sanitary yellow 


box. Look for the facsimile name Prophylalig on the 


handle of your tooth brush. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass., |. 5. A. 


nae. 6. PAT OFF. 


Tooth Brush 


vA clean tooth never decays” 





ofu lactic 
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TEACHERS 
$500 in Cash Prizes 


THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 
OFFERS THESE PRIZES 


$250.00 
100.00 
50.00 
10.00 
5.00 


For the Best Educational Scenarios 
THE FOLLOWING REQUIREMENTS ONLY: 
(1) SUBJECT—Any usually taught in Elementary 

or High Schools 

LENGTH — One reel, i. e., about 25 to 30 
scenes, requiring not more than 15 minutes to 
project. 

TITLES for scenes. 

TIME LIMIT—All copy to be typewritten and 
mailed on or before February 15, 1924. 


ELIGIBILITY—Every Subscriber to the mag- 
azine ‘“SVISUAL EDUCATION’”’, is eligible 


to enter contest. 


First Prize..... 
Second Prize... 
Third Prize.... 
Five Prizes of . . 
Ten Prizes of .. 





JUDGES ARE: 


Pres. W. W. Atwood, Clark Uni- — Prof. Joseph J. Weber, Director of 
Visual Instruction Dept., Univer- 


versity. 
Prof. W. C. Bagley, Columbia Uni- sity of ‘Texas. 
versity. 
Prof. Forest Ray Moulton, Univer- E. U. Graff, Supt. of Schools, 
sity of Chicago. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Prof. Frank N. Freeman, University 
of Chicago. Miss A. Loretto Clarke, Supervisor 
Prof. F. Dean McClusky, Univer- of Visual Instruction, Los Angeles 
sity of Illinois. Public Schools. 


All prize winning scenarios will be published. “Vhe scenario 
winning first prize will be filmed and distributed to 


American Schools by 


The Society for Visual Education 
806 W. Washington Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


—— ES cs So So cs Se 


Visual Education, 806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
I desire to enter your contest. 
(i) | [am a subscriber to VISUAL EDUCATION Magazine. 
(2) I enclose $1 for one year’s subscription to VISUAL EDU- 

CATION Magazine. 

Put a cross opposite (1) or (2). 

Signed 
Name 





Street No. 





City 





State 


























Practical Ideas from Every- 
where 


How I ENcoURAGED PARENTS TO VISIT 
My SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 41) 


things that can be done to attract 
an audience more easily than such a 
reading. With this end in view, I 
worked diligently with my pupils, and 
then began to give Friday afternoon 
readings, to which I invited the par- 
ents and friends of the pupils. The 
readers selected were those who had 
received the highest marks in that 
study: for the week. This caused a 
friendly competition and accomplished 
far more toward the improvement in 
reading than anything else I could 
have done. 

Needless to say these readings were 
very successful and fitted more than 
one purpose. They brought the adults 
of the district together and showed 
them what work was really being done 
in the schoolroom; they gave the pu- 
pils the self-confidence necessary to 
face an audience; and they caused 
such an interest in reading among the 
pupils that my troubles in that direc- 
tion were over. 

This, however, was just the begin- 
ning. When I discovered how reaily 
interested the parents actually were 
in school work, I extended the invita- 
tion from Friday afternoons to any 
day of the school week. The pupils 
found themselves called upon unex- 
pectedly for anything pertaining to 
school work, and the parents felt wel- 
come to come at any time and enjoyed 
every visit. 





January Sewing Projects 
(Continued from page 42) 
deep enough to cover the first turn. 
In making a deeper hem, use a 
notched card the depth of the second 
fold, and measure frequently to keep 
the hem even. 
A NAPKIN CASE 

Two -projects are presented for the 
older girls: a napkin case of blue linen 
and a white linen doily with a double 
hemstitched hem and a monogram. 

The materials used for the napkin 
case are: an oblong of deep blue linen, 
8%” x 18”; an oblong of deep blue 
linen, 84%” x 25”; one seven-inch 
square of heavy white cardboard; part 
ot a skein of white embroidery thread; 
one white pearl button; a ball of No. 
40 white crochet cotton; and a crochet 
needle. 

The two photographs of the case 
and the drawings show how it is made. 

This case has the corners slightly 
rounded, One-quarter inch from each 
edge is a row of machine hemstitching, 
made with blue thread the exact color 
of the linen. The linen was cut close 
to the hemstitching, and one row of 
single crochet was added; that is, one 
crochet stitch in each open space of 
the hemstitch. The second row is 
made by alternating crochet stitches 
and a picot. Two single crochet 
stitches and then a picot are repeated 
all around the case. 

The drawing shows the effective de- 
sign made by working the flowers with 
a French knot and the leaves with a 
lazy-daisy stitch. The initial letter is 
made in chain stitch, then finished by 
making a slanting or whipping stitch 
in each of the chain stitches. This 
gives a heavy cordlike effect. 

Next, cross the two linen pieces. The 
two opposite sides of the square thus 
formed in the center are caught to- 
gether with very short stitches, 

Place a dozen napkins -in the case, 
fold it, and mark where the loop and 
button are needed... Remove the nap- 
kins, sew the button on, and make the 
loop by. crocheting a few stitches in a 
chain. : 

Deep blue linen was used for this 
napkin case, as it does not soil easily 
and it also helps to keep the napkins 
white. White linen with the edge and 
embroidery in blue is effective. 

Some of the class who sew slowly 
may prefer to bind the edges with a 
bias binding, such as comes by the 
bolt. 

A LINEN Doity 

The photograph shows a white linen 

doily made with a deep hem. Threads 
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To make a 
good 


cup of cocoa use 














THE COCOA OF 
HIGH QUALITY 


ANUFACTURED 

by the most scientific, 
up-to-date mechanical proc- 
esses (no chemicals), it is 
absolutely pure and has a 
‘most delicious flavor and 
aroma. 


Made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


Mills at Dorchester, Mass. 
and Montreal, Canada 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 











Prices Reduced 
On All Standard Make 
TYPEWRITERS 


LowestPricesin Years 
Wewillship any make 

ke you choose for one 
=) §6=6 week’ trial. Underwood, 
‘ ‘oyal, C.. Smith, 
Remington, Oliver, =. 
Easy Terms |: 
than rent each month 
& and own a_ typewriter. 
m Guaranteed as good a3 
new. Perfectly rebuilt by 
experts—the famous‘**Young 


, Process.’’ Send for our free trial 
offer and new low price list now. WRITE TODAY. 


Young Typewriter Co. 


World’s Largest Dealers in Standard iters 
654 W. RandolphSt.,Dent. 1091 .Chicago,Ill. 


SEX OLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Haye. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Hav 2. 
; Kaowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
e Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
le? Iustrated. Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother ShouldImpartto Her Daughier. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for +Other People’s Opinions’ ’and Table of Contents 



















Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, ?a. 














WE PAY CHARGES 
Handsome metal case inclu Jing 

lrecord given Prepaid for selling 
Eeaa only6 boxes Mentho-Nova S:!ve, 
the antiseptic Ointment. Sell at 
Special Price, 25c. Return the 
$3.00 and Phonograph is yours. 
We trust you. Order Touay. 


SF U.S. Supply Co.,BoxK!-27,Greenvilte, Pa. 








Address: 





For the past five years Page Seven 
has carried good news to teachers! 
It’s still there! 
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the 
country, people are talking about 


VERYWHERE, _ throughout 
sauerkraut —and eating it. For 
everybody is interested in the remark- 
able truths which have been discovered 
about it. 


Science now says that this simple vege- 
table food is one of the most valuable 
natural cleansers ‘and intestinal dis- 
infectants, 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, director of the 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health, conducted by Good House- 
keeping, wrote recently: ‘Cabbage is 
one of the vegetables which is found 
to be the richest in vitamines, * * * 
But after all, I think there is no form 
in which cabbage can be used to such 
an advantage as in sauerkraut.” 


Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, superinten- 
dent of the famous Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, in his book, “The New Diete- 
tics,—What to Eat and How,” says of 
sauerkraut: “It deserves a larger 
place in the national bill of fare. The 
cabbage is a valuable source of iron, 
vegetable salts and vitamines. In ad- 
dition, it is a valuable means of giving 
the alimentary mass the necessary 
bulk to encourage peristaltic action. 
When properly made sauerkraut is a 
most wholesome foodstuff.” 


The free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a 
Health Food,” will bring you all these 
facts in detail. It contains many new 
recipes for preparing this delicious 
food. You can do your pupils and 
their parents a real service by placing 
this booklet in their hands. Mail this 
coupon now for as many copies as you 
desire to hand to your pupils or to your 
fellow teachers, 


(Sauerkraut may be purchased 
at groceries, delicatessen 
stores and meat markets.) 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


You Want 
This 
Interesting 
Booklet 


FREE! 


The National Kraut-Packers’ Association 
Clyde, Ohio ° 


Please send me postpaid .... copies of your free booklet 
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“Sauerkraut as a Health Food,’’ with new tested reci- 


I am a teacher in 
SOUL; FSM aet TWO 55 oko sbcdsecretcesecescees ° 
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were drawn at the top of the hem for 
a space of from one-eighth inch to 
one-fourth inch. The hem was basted, 
then hemstitched. Next, the opposite 
edge of the drawn threads was hem- 
stitched, : 

The monogram was first drawn on 
paper, then transferred to the linen. 
It was filled in with closely placed 
darning stitches, all made vertically. 
The outline stitch was used to follow 
the edge of each letter. 

In designing a monogram, use a 
very simple type of letter, avoiding all 
ornate flourishes. Blue and green 
threads were used in this monogram. 





Agriculture Lessons for January 
(Continued from page 48) 


“I presume he can,” said Dick. “I 
am sure I would like to be a good 
weather prophet.” 

“Have you studied the weather?” 
asked Aunt Elizabeth. 

“Yes,” replied Dick, “we have learn- 
ed a few things about it at school. 
Each spring boys and girls wonder 
when to plant beets or beans or some 
other crop. Many of the books say the 
middle of April or the middle of May, 
but if the season is late or early, either 
date may be wrong. In such a case 
Mother Nature is the best adviser. 
Everyone knows that the trees seldom 
leave out until all danger of injury 
from frost is over. 

“When the plum and peach and 
cherry trees are in blossom or when 
the silver maples put forth their 
leaves, it is time to sow in open ground 
the following things: lettuce, rad- 
ishes, parsley, beets, turnips, cabbage, 
cauliflower, carrots, round seeded peas, 
and onions. When the apple trees are 
in blossom and when dogwood buds un- 
fold, heat-loving plants such as cu- 
cumbers, beans, sweet corn, pumpkins 
and squash may be planted. A safe 
rule to follow in planting corn is to 
wait. until the white oak leaves are as 
big as squirrel’s ears.” 

“T think the Indians taught us that,” 
said Aunt Elizabeth “and your Uncle 
Ephraim has always timed his plant- 
ing by the size of the oak leaf.” 

“T think Uncle is ahead of me on 
weather,” said Dick, “but I am learn- 
ing. Occasionally there are irregulari- 
ties that may cause considerable dam- 
age. Frost is the most common. There 
are dates after and before which frost 
seldom, if ever, occurs. These dates 
regulate the growing season. This is 
a period between the last killing frost 
in the spring and the first killing frost 
in the autumn. A killing frost means 
that the temperature falls below 32°. 
It does not mean occasional frost in 
low, swampy places. Sometimes a cold 
wave or cold snap may come in the 
middle or last of May and cause a kill- 
ing frost. In the fall, this-may occur 
about the middle of September.” 
“Well, well, Dick,” said Uncle Eph- 
raim, who had pretended to be dozing 
in his easy chair before the fireplace, 
“you have told us a fairly accurate 
story of weather, but you have a good 
deal to learn yet. To-night the sun 
went down in gray, lowering clouds 
and accordingly I plan for a storm to- 
morrow. When the sun sets red or 
yellow in a cloudless sky, we expect a 
fair day on the morrow. 

“A rainbow in the evening sky re- 
calls to our minds the old rhyme: 
Rainbow at night, sailor’s delight, 
Rainbow in the morning, sailors take 
warning. ’ 
“Sometimes on a moonlit night we 
look into the sky and see a circle about 
the moon. We are then very sure of a 
storm on the next day or the day after. 
We are as sure,” continued Uncle Eph- 
raim, “as was the old sailor in Long- 
fellow’s ‘The Wreck of The Hesperus.’ 
This sailor had sailed the Spanish 
Main and spoke from experience, as I 
do, when he said: 
I pray thee, put into yonder port, 
For I fear a hurricane. , ; 
Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see.” 
“We are to study in school about the 





Silk Flags of all sizes mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt Spear 
Heads for Interior Decoration. You 
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One great item in beauty is beau- 
tiful teeth. That is, teeth without 
dingy film. 

You see them everywhere today. 
Millions now use a new teeth clean- 
ing method. They constantly fight 
the film. 

Make this test we offer. Learn 
how much this new way means to 
people who are dainty. 


That cloud is film 


You feel on teeth a viscous film. 
Under old brushing methods, much 
of it clings and stays. 

Soon that film discolors to form 
dingy coats. Then ieeth lose their 
luster. 

Film also causes most tooth trou- 
bles. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed by mil- 
lions in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. Very 
few people escape those troubles 
without fighting film. 


Now you can do it 


Dental science has found two ways 
to effectively fight film. One acts to 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a film 
combatant which contains harsh grit, 











PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 











City and State 





can get them FREE! Read Page 7. 





Film-Coats Are Combated 


On a beauty’s teeth 


disintegrate the film at all stages of 
formation. The other removes it 
without harmful scouring. Those 
methods were proved by many 
careful tests. Then a new-type 
tooth paste was created to apply 
them daily. The name is Pepsodent. 
Now careful people of some 50 na- 
tions employ it, largely by dental 
advice. 

That’s why you see whiter teeth 
now where dainty people gather. 





Pepsodent does other things es- 
sential. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, also its starch diges- 
tant. Those are Nature’s agents 
for neutralizing and digesting starch 
deposits. Every use of Pepsodent 
gives them manifold effect. 


That brings a new conception of 
what clean teeth mean. 


For careful men 


But Pepsodent is not for women 
only. Men’s teeth also glisten now, 
No man who knows will go a day 
without it. And dentists advise that 
children use it from the time the first 
tooth appears. Thus it is bringing 
to countless homes a new dental era. 


Send coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth become 
whiter as the film-coats disappear. 


You will be amazed and delighted, 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free *” 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept.638, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


ai ‘Only one tube toa family 
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YEAR BOOK 


‘For the School Year 
1923-24 


Nie ‘Reacher’ 
Desk Book 


Main Office and 
Publishing Plant 
at Dansville,NY, 








F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office : Dansville, N.Y 


Branch | FO? Ale. Cune Bldg. Des Mo Ines. lowa. 


Offices [ 20 Second Street™ SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
: Se Send orders to Nearest Office jae . 


This Book Sent Free 


to Teachers 


If You Have Not Received a Copy 
Fill Out and Mail Coupon Below 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our 1923-24 Year 
Book, as illustrated above. 

We have printed an edition of 340,000 copies. 

Many of these have been mailed to teachers whose names 
were supplied to us by city and county superintendents, also a 
large number to teachers who specially requested them. 

You may have received a copy, but if not, we shall be glad to 
send you a copy free on request. 

Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. 


A substantial portion of the book is devoted to material especially 
prepared for the ten months of the school year and which we believe 
will be of interest and value to teachers. The balance of the space is 
used for fully describing and listing our various publications. 

We trust that we have made this book of sufficient value to induce 
its being kept constantly on your desk and referred to frequently. 

Remember: It is free to you. We want you to have it. If you 
have not received a copy ask for it, using the coupon below. 


Address Our Nearest Office 
F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 
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considered motif, color, and lettering. 
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work of the Government Weather 
Bureau,” said Dick, “and I hope I'll 
be able to tell you something. new 
about the weather next week.” 

Fact to remember: Natural pheno- 
mena are ‘good indicators of seasonal 
progress. 





Kindness Wins 
(Continued from page 34) 


much for your help, Ray. I never 
would have had the courage to talk to 
that boy.” 

“I used to be as: mischievous as 
Billy,” laughed Ray. “After I joined 
the Scouts I never seemed to have time 
for such foolishness, for I was con- 
tinually learning something new and 
interesting. I have a notion that Billy 
will be a fine Scout leader some day.” 

Kathleen found Milly sitting by the 
kitchen fire, trying to amuse the baby 
and patch her father’s coat at the 
same time. 

“Billy Jones sent this to the baby!” 
announced Kathleen, holding up the 
little wooden toy. 

“Billy Jones!” Milly. 
“You must be joking! 

“Indeed, I-am not!” laughed Kath- 
leen, and: she-told Ray’s story. 

At first Milly just looked surprised, 
and then tears came into her eyes. 

“If I ever learn to be a worthy 
Scout, Kathleen,” she said, “it will be 
because you have been such a good 
friend to:me.” 

Kathleen put her arm around Milly. 

“Being courteous is just loving peo- 
ple, I think, Milly... If we love others, 
{ think: that we shall. be courteous 
enough to satisfy the Scout law.” 

Milly suddenly began to smile 
through her tears. She went up swift- 
ly to the old cracked looking-glass 
which hung above the sink, and’ looked 
earnestly at her reflection in it. 

“Now, old nose!” she remarked, 
“aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 


repeated 
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School Leadership in Civic 
Improvement 
(Continued from page 23) 


er, that the city as a whole should 
have a drive, not only for cleaning up, 
but for painting up, repairing and 
planting as well. They further stated 
that they and their fellow-students 
were pleased with the idea and had be- 
gun to consider ways and means of 
helping the city. 

The mayor and each of the commis- 
sioners arose in turn and addressed 
the students with the same serious 
dignity that they would have address- 
ed a conference of business men. 
They thanked the boys and girls for 
their interest, and expressed a desire 
for their future co-operation. 
explained what had been done to beau- 
tify the city and told of their plans 
for the future. They informed the 
boys and girls concerning finafcial 
limitations and made it plain that 
every successful city depends much 
upon its public-spirited citizens for 
initiating and assisting in the carry- 
ing out of necessary improvements. 

The Woman’s Municipal Council had 
already offered to take charge of the 
clean-up drive. The class was invited 
to send a delegate to their next meet- 
ing. The council felt that the public 
schools should help, because they are 
the training camps for our future cit- 
izens. Why not make the boys and 
girls responsible for much of the ad- 
vertising? 

A poster contest was started offering 
small rewards and some publicity to 
grades and individuals who produced 
worthy posters. This fostered school 
spirit, aided class patriotism, and gave 
individuals an opportunity to contrib- 
ute in a big community movement. 
The boys and girls in our school re- 
sponded with enthusiasm. There was 
some incentive now, not only for good 
work, but for their best efforts. Their 
posters were to be used by the city and 
compared with other posters on bill- 
boards and in store windows. The art 
teachers watched and made _ sugges- 
tions, only when they were needed. 
The English class had some live les- 
sons in the choice of words for short, 
terse poster messages. The art class 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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Per Secti 
2 225 without Doors 
With Disappearing 25 
Glass Doors____, Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 
Os5 6 


/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
sed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Styleshownabove isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with none 
binding, lisappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $13.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $10.75, Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices, Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 

Write for new catalog No. 24 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. ¥, 
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DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O, Draper 
Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Do You Write Letters 


Then send for our note paper. 200 sheets of Paper 6° «6 4, 
100 Envelopes to match with your name and address pr':ited 
thereon for only $1.00. Suitable for men and women. Sent 
C.0.D. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Sample free. 
Seibert Printing Co., Box 201, Dover, Uhio 


n mail order business 23 years. 




















Are the walls of YOUR schoolroom 
bare and cheerless? Why not have 
them homelike and attractive. We tell 
you how on Page Seven. 
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This mark on sole your protection. 


Teacher's Example- 


Influence them in the right direction 
the little tots of your class whose feet 
should grow only as Nature intended 
by showing that you believe in com- 
fort by wearing the Modified Educator 
Shoe. 

Write for the teacher’s chart shown 
on the blackboard. Also ask for a 
booklet which has an important message 
on foot health Both are free. 


If your dealer does not sell Educators, 
order from us. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


22 High Street, Boston, U. S. A, 




























Manufacturers of 
Footwear for the Entire Family 












School work which is motivated by 
participation in some community proj- 
ect is alive. Students who work under 
the stimulus of real, well-defined pur- 
pose will do their best work. When 
students know that their efforts count 
in the solution of civic or social prob- 
lems, they make rapid growth in good 
citizenship. Some teachers may find 
it easier to use only the text, but they 
forget that extra effort brings extra 
results. Getting out of the routine. is 
not difficult. When once you get stu- 
dents started on a community project, 
the whole load of school grind is lifted 
and the spirited response of the school 
is a sure reward for the teacher. 


An Inventor-Who Conquered 
the Seasons 


(Continued from page 27) 


pin. It mattered very little to the 
rolling pin and the pie board, for there 
was no flour for biscuits or pie crust. 

He fired his cakes of sulphurized 
rubber in the kitchen oven, sitting be- 
side it all night to keep the heat steady 
and even. Nevertheless, after six 
hours or so, it went back to a sticky 
mass, He held it against the nose of 
the tea kettle. He would coat a cake 
of rubber with sand or ashes and toast 
it for an hour, or a whole day, varying 
the amount of sulphur; but for a long 
time he never succeeded beyond a cer- 
tain point. 

he children wanted to help, so they 
sold their school books that their 
father might have money ‘for buying 
the kegs of gum that he needed after 
spoiling his rubber mixtures. Mr. 
Webster’s spelling book went, the New 
England Primer, and that wonderful 
new book known as a geography, con- 
taining maps of the United States. 
_ The children cried a bit at the sell- 
ing of the geography, but Mrs. Good- 
year, to comfort them, did a little in- 
venting of her own between the turns 
of her spinning wheel. She made a 
big rubber ball (being quite young 
herself and knowing what children 








like) from discarded sheets of rubber | 
stretched over a firm foundation. On) 


this she drew and colored maps, mak- 
ing a home geography globe for the 
children, Thus, in a long-ago kitchen, 
the first school globe was made. With 
the scraps left from making the globe, 
Mrs. Goodyear made caps for her small 
boys and bonnets for herself and the 
girls to wear to church. 

Hardships steadily increased for the 
Goodyear family, brave and hopeful 
though they all were. About the lanes 
of old New York Charles Goodyear 
was forced to peddle his flimsy rubber 
fabrics, still imperfect because they 
were sticky. He became a familiar 
figure, tall, gaunt, and thin. Folks 
called him “a crazy dreamer.’”” Com- 
ing home from Staten Island one day 
in the spring, he found that he had 
not a penny in his pockets to pay the 
fare. 

“Would you advance me a little 
money on my umbrella, sir?” Mr, 
Goodyear asked the ferryman. 

“Glad, indeed, to accommodate you, 
sir,” said the man at the oars, although 
he looked rather dismayed at the 
ancient yellow umbrella for which he 
gave his passenger bread money from 
his wallet. Commodore Vanderbilt he 
was, this once-upon-a-time ferryman, 
rowing passengers to and from Staten 
Island. He believed in American in- 
ventors, even one who had to pawn his 
umbrella in an April rain. 

The man and his family who be- 
lieved in rubber, though ill-fed, ridi- 
culed, and discouraged. did not lose 
hopes of ultimate success. The sul- 
phur was what was needed to vulcan- 
ize the elastic gum, but the point was 
to get the right degree of heat. Charles 
Goodyear found the correct tempera- 
ture at last, after years of trying. 
Clarissa, his beloved little daughter, 

(Continued on page 79) 





Are you guessing about the temper- 














ature of the Schoolroom? Don’t do it! | 


Get one of our Large Size Thermom- 
eters free of all cost. Read Page 7. 










THE PRIME ESSENTIAL 
FOR TEACHING 


DOMESTIC ART 


The art of sewing and the construction of garments constitute 
the most important parts of the Domestic Art curriculum and se- 
lecting the right sewing machine is, therefore, the first considera- 
tion. 

The SINGER should, as a matter of course, be preferred because 
most teachers have become familiar with its use in their college 
course. 

The five distinct types of SINGER machines, either electric or 
treadle as preferred, cover the entire field of family sewing ma- 
chine construction. The superior quality of this construction is 
universally conceded. 


SINGER SERVICE 


SINGER SHOPS are located in every city, and in nearly every 
town; thus local SINGER employes are near at hand and easy of 
communication, always ready to supply needles and oil or to make 
such machine adjustments as may be required. This service is 
unique, and is appreciated by all teachers. 

We will, upon request, send an expert, without charge, to any 
school using our machines, to demonstrate to sewing classes the 
use of SINGER attachments in the most effective way. 

We will gladly give similar instruction to teachers who may visit 
our shops. 

We furnish schools, WITHOUT CHARGE, large wall charts il- 
lustrating stitch formation, also text books for sewing classes. 
Applicants for these should state type of SINGER machine used 
and number of scholars in sewing class. 

We make specially low prices and liberal terms of payment to 
enable use of our machines in schools. For these special prices 
address— 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Room 310—Singer Building, New York City 
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The Happy Hour Readers 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 
(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 














PREPAID PRICES: 


IN STRONG PAPER COVERS, 16 Cents per Copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


IN LIMP CLOTH COVERS, 24 Cents per Copy, 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD 
EISENBERG, Principal, Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 


Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


HESE delightful books are part of a series of Primers and Readers, pre- 

pared upon an entirely new plan. The authors, experts in teaching Read- 

ing, have made them to meet the requirements of standard courses of study, 

employing method and material of such compelling interest that all teachers of 

elementary pupils will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 

Separate volumes are provided for each half year’s work. If used as basal texts 

the books for each year will furnish the necessary fundamentals for that year’s 

work. If used as supplementary readers they offer well graded and well adapted 
material to follow any system. 


ATTRACTIVE IN PRESENTATION—CORRECT IN PEDAGOGY 
CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as com- 
mon words that the young pupil should know, with frequent repetition. Thus the child is 
led from individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 

The series when complete will consist of eight books, two for each grade from the first to 
the fourth inclusive, attractively printed and bound in either paper or limp cloth covers. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, most of the 
pictures being in color. This adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of the books, and not 
only holds the interest of the child, but helps in the study of the text. 

This plan of small books, each covering a half year’s ‘work, will commend itself as an 
advantageous feature to teachers, parents, and pupils. When a pupil receives a book for the 
second term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived in a 
way not possible if the whole year were in one volume. It makes it possible to furnish 
fresh, new books as needed at a minimum cost. It is equally desirable in the free textbook 
schools where at times soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further use, or in 
schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
been put into actual use. Senda Trial Order Today. See Prices Above. 


Graded Language and Composition 


A New Series of Inexpensive Textbooks Providing a 
Practical Course in Language Work for All Grades 
By JAMES M. HAMMOND, Principal, and LINNIE M. ISLER, Teacher, Morse School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Books I and II combined in one volume—For 
Teachers’ Use in First and Second Grades: 





Price, in strong paper covers, 25 cents per copy, pre- Graded Language 
paid; in limp cloth covers, 32 cents per copy, prepaid. and Composition 
PREPAID PRICES: wamuovo 


Book Ill- For Third Grade 
Book 1V—-For Fourth Grade 
Book V—For Fifth Grade 
Book VI—For Sixth Grade 

Book VII—For Seventh Grade oe ha eo _| cms | 
Book VIII—For Eighth Grade | $18.00 per hundred 





In Strong Paper Covers ry 
16c per Copy 
$1.44 perdozen 
$12.00 per hundred si 


In Limp Cloth Covers 



































HIS new series of Graded Language and Composition books offers an_exceed- 
ingly attractive and practical course in these subjects for all the grades. All 
non-essentials are omitted but the real and vital features of Language are 

presented in a way easily understood and applied by the student. Just enough tech- 
nical work is given to produce intelligent construction, and it is correctly distrib- 
uted throughout the course. Composition work is developed by an interesting sys- 
tem that trains the pupil in habits of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in the First 
and Second Grades contains games and plays for Lan- 
guage training, dramatization, stories for telling and 
reproduction, and other valuable material for Lan- 
guage teaching in these grades. 

The Graded Language and Composition books appeal 
especially to the pupils because they are small and con- 
venient and because they present the subject of Lan- 
guage in an attractive and interesting manner. 


Sanitary—Convenient—Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the ‘‘Graded Lan- 
guage and Composition” series is equally as advantag- 
eous either in free textbook schools or in schools where 
the books are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh new 
book, which does away with any dissatisfaction on the 
part of pupil or parent because of books having been 
previously used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be presented 
outright to the pupils instead of being loaned to them, 
as is the usual custom, and the cost will be less than 
for the larger, more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased by the 
pupils the very low price places this series within easy 
reach of everyone. 

Hundreds of schools have adopted these books and 

are using them with splendid results. We know 

that you will like them. Send a trial order today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. (Order from Nearest Point) 





Some of the Features 


1, Easy Story Work. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite instruction and 
he!p in Composition. 

4, Story Method in teaching 
the “Helping Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Study of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose 
selections with suggestions for 
teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical  ar- 
rangement, 

9. Good Manners developed 
through oral and written Com- 
position Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English 
clearly and simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teach- 
ing words frequently misused 
and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral 
English made interesting, prac- 
tical and natural, 
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The Instructor School Libraries 


Good Reading for All the Grades in the 


Most Convenient and Inexpensive Form 


The Instructor Schoo! Libraries provide supplementary reading of the high- 
est character for every pupil in the school—from the wee tots in the primary 
class to the young men and women of the higher grades who have attaine1 
the age where appreciation of the best in literature may be expected. 


These libraries have the endorsement of educational authorities generally, and 
are in use in thousands of city, village and rural schools throughout the country. 

The extremely low cost of the Instructor School Libraries has made it possi- 
ble for any school—the smallest as well as the largest—to procure a library of 
carefully selected, well graded books, exactly suited to its particular needs. 


Libraries for both graded and ungraded schools are described below. Ask 
your school board to place one of these libraries in your school this year, 


The Instructor School Library Books 


The Instructor School Library Books contain 32 or 
more pages each, are well printed on high grade book pa- 
per and substantially bound in limp cloth covers in varied 
and attractive colors. Many abound in illustrations. 

The titles have been selected in part from what has come to 
be recognized as the world’s best literature—selections from the 
masterpieces of standard authors and poets whose works are 
most used in the schoolroom. They also include many choice 
selections from the works of present day writers with a gen- 
erous sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive 
and tend to develop the habit of reading good books. 

Instructor School Library Books appeal to children. They 
are attractive in appearance, suitably illustrated and, above all, 
interesting. Then, too, they are small and this to the child 
mind is a feature that invites, for the reading of a large volume 
represents an irksome task. 

It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books 
—they want to read them. In fact, many teachers not only use 
these books for supplementary reading, but also hold forth to 
their pupils the privilege of reading them as a reward for 
punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 

Instructor School Library Books should be constantly available 
- to the children, under the teacher’s direction, and their daily use 
encouraged. By devoting such time as is available to reading these books the habit of reading 
good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a much wider range of information 
gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading larger books. 


The Complete Instructor School Library 


200 Books in Eight Grade Groups of 25 Books Each — Price $24.00 


_ An Ideal Library for Graded Schools 




















The Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated above, contains a standard as- 
sortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the first to the eighth. 
Each grade group of twenty-five titles is put up in a strong cloth-covered box with an 
alphabetical list of the titles included. This arrangement is exceptionally convenient in 
that it a all of the books for any grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where 
they will be readily accessible to the pupils. Accompanying each grade group is a rec- 
ord book for the teacher to use in keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. 

This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and substantial 
form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a complete course of reading 
adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of school work. 

The library boxes are durably constructed and, being provided with closely fitting slip-on cov- 
ers, protect the books when not in use and keep them clean and sanitary. 


The Price of the Complete Instructor School Library of 200 books, 
including boxes and record books, is $24.00. The price of each 
grade group of 25 books, with box and record book, is $3.25. 


Instructor School Library “A” 
100 Books Assorted for All Grades 
PRICE $12.00. 


For small village or large rural schools, 
where fewer books may be desired than are 
contained in the Complete Instructor Library, we 
recommend the Instructor School Library “A” 
which contains a choice selection of one hun- 
dred books arranged in four groups of twenty- 
five books each. The first group comprises books 
for grades 1 and 2, the second for grades 3 and ’ 
4, the third for grades 5 and 6, and the fourth for grades 7 and 8. Each group of twenty-five 
books is put up in a strong cloth-covered library box and is accompanied by an alphabetical 
list of the titles. A record book for the teacher’s use is included with each library. Except that 
it contains only one-half the number of books, this library is in every respect the equal of the 
Complete Instructor School Library described above. ' 


Price, including boxes and record book, $12.00. 


The Instructor Rural School Libraries “B” and “C” 
Especially Adapted for Use in the Smaller Rural Schools 


Each of these libraries contains 50 titles assorted for all grades, put up in two 25-vol- 
ume library boxes identically the same as those shown in the illustrations above. No 
titles are duplicated in Libraries “B” and “C”. Price of each library, including boxes 
and teacher’s record book, $6.50 prepaid. Both libraries to same address $12.00. 

A List of the Titles comprising each of the Libraries described above 

will be found in our Special Library Folder. Send for a Copy Today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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day: 


“As I was passing in and out of the! 


kitchen, I casually observed the little 
piece of gum Father was holding near 
the fire, and I noticed that he was un- 
usually animated by some discovery he 
had made. He nailed the gum outside 
the door in the intense cold. Next 
morning he brought it in, and held it 
up exultingly. It was perfectly flex- 
ible, as when he nailed it up. This 
was proof of the value of his dis- 
covery.’ 

The end of the road was not yet in 
sight, though. Mr. Goodyear went 
right to work making rubber fabrics 
and shoes. The second difficulty came 

about because the rubber peeled off 
the cloth on which it was spread. The 
inventor tried every known weave of 
cloth, but without success. Then he 
thought of a very simple method. He 
simply mixed cotton fibre with his 
rubber. His invention was perfected. 

“If you lose me,” he laughed to his 
family at that time, ‘advertise in the 
newspaper for a man in an India rub- 
ber cap, stock, vest, and shoes, carry- 
ing an India rubber wallet but without 
a penny in it.” 

Still struggling to pay for develop- 
ing his process, Charles Goodyear 
made the hollow rubber balls which 
children had never had before. He 
made a kind of hard rubber for school 
globes such as Clarissa, his wife, had 
invented and which he also used for 
family portraits instead of canvas. or 
wood. One brand of his rubber took 
the place of whalebone; and another 
was used instead of ivory and horn. 
Tusks and whalebone were becoming 
high priced and scarce, so rubber 
found a ready market as a substitute. 

Tires for trucks and for pleasure 
cars; boots for the artisan, the miner, 
the school child; life preservers; air 
cushions for the sick; toys for the 
baby; air-tight rubber rings to pre- 
serve the home canning of fruits and 
vegetables—these are not half of the 
developments from this great Ameri- 
can’s invention. How did he succeed in 
bringing his invention to perfection? 
His children preserved this among his 


papers, written during his hardest 
days: 
“That which is hidden and _ un- 


known, and cannot be discovered by 
scientific research, will most likely be 
discovered by accident, and by the man 
who applies himself most perseveringly 
to the subject.” 

It was American perseverance—not 
only of the inventor, but of his family 
as well—that gave us the rubber of 
to-day. 


Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 
AMERICAN HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP 
(Continued from page 60) 


ing in Europe. The teacher may read 
for her own information on the follow- 
ing topics: The Grievances of the 
French People; The Origin of Bastille 
Day; The Outcome of the French Rev- 
olution; The Effect of European Wars 
upon American Interests. 

Children should be led to see that 
the seeds of human freedom are plant- 
ed in the hearts of humanity itself and 
that nations have been handicapping 
its expression according to the kinds 
and strength of their traditions. 


How Did the Acts of Napoleon Bona- 
parte in Europe Affect our Own 
National History? 

The teacher may touch briefly upon 
the life of Napoleon, his training in 
French military schools, his soldiers, 
and why he was given the imperial 
crown. Tell the story of his great 
war with England and show why he 
wi sched to keep the United States from 
trading with England. How did Eng- 
land retaliate? How did all of this 
atfect the interests of the United 
States? What was the impressment of 
American seamen? Were the American 
people altogether innocent in some of 
the problems connected with such 
practices? Had the English any right 
to retaliate by taking our seamen? | 


Vhy did Jefferson promote the pas-| to reach Paris first. 








wrote in her diary about that great | sage of the Embargo Act? 








Why did 
it not accomplish its purpose? 


How Could the War of 1812 Have 
Been Avoided? 

Why did England repeal her restric- 
tions on American trade? Who was 
really to blame for the war? Why 
did the American army give so poor 
an account of itself? Tell the story of 
our naval successes. Describe the 
capture of Washington. How did “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” come to be 
written? Why was the war unpopular 
in New England? What were the 
terms of peace? What effect had the 
war on the “infant” manufactures of 
the country? Show that the desired 
results could have been obtained by 
other means than fighting. 





A Device in Spelling 
By Frederick H. Spinney 


When I was in charge of a class of 
sixty pupils I found it necessary to re- 
sort to many devices to lessen drud- 
gery and maintain my interest and en- 
thusiasm in teaching. 

Marking sixty spelling books was a 
tiresome task. After many experi- 
ments, I decided to devote three 
fourths of the spelling period to help- 
ing pupils prepare the lesson for the 
following day. The assignment was 
made, and then I announced, ‘When 
you are positive that you know all the 
words, raise your hand.” As soon as 
ten hands were raised those ten pupils 
were sent to the board. I dictated five 
words. A pupil who made a mistake 
resumed his seat and was obliged to 
await a later opportunity to return to 
the board. 

The pupils who wrote the five words 
correctly selected a storybook from the 
table. This they did quietly or forfeit- 
ed the privilege. Meanwhile, ten other 
pupils were ready to try, and the plan 
was continued until all were given a 
chance at the board. If many hands 
were up only three words were dic- 
tated to the second and third groups. 
Pupils were warned not to raise their 
hands too soon, for if they were obliged 
to resume their seats they might have 
to wait until the entire class had gone 
to the board before they would have a 
second chance. 

On the following day I dictated only 
four words of the new lesson and two 
difficult words of the previous lesson. 
As time went on, I took words from 
any previous lesson. Pupils who were 
eager to have correct lessons thus 
found it necessary constantly to re- 
view the difficult words. 

‘All pupils are eager to have correct 
lessons, if the teacher. by being cau- 
tious not to make the assignments too 
difficult permits them to form the 
habit of correct lessons. A good rule 
is to adapt the lesson to suit the ability 
of the average pupil and assign 
optional work for the brightest and 
most ambitious. Thus all pupils will 
find their school life more enjoyable. 
That a pupil finds spelling difficult is 
no reason why his school life should be 
rendered perpetually miserable. We 
should’ devise many ways of making it 
possible for such pupils to enjoy fre- 
quent success. 





Fun with the Tables. 
By Eliza Hilmoe 


The multiplication tables seem very 
uninteresting to third grade pupils. I 
found the-class so unprepared one day 
that I devised this plan to arouse in- 
terest in the tables. 

We played each table represented 
something necessary for a trip to Paris. 
The table of. 1’s was our auto that 
would take us to the station; the ta- 
bles of 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, and. 5’s- repre- 
sented the railroad on: which we trav- 
eled across the United States;-our ta- 
ble of 6’s represented the city.of New 
York; the tables of 7’s and*’8’s were 
the ocean; the table of 9’s was Bor- 
deaux, France; and the table of 10’s 
was a railroad leading into Paris. In 
Paris each pupil received a penny for 
a souvenir. 
how hard the pupils worked in order | 
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HIS Jell-O Plum Pudding is made in a few 
| minutes by the easy Jell-O way. Dissolve a 
package of Lemon Jell-O in a pint of boiling 
water, and while still hot stir in three-fourths cup 
Grape Nuts or one cup coarse dried and brown 
bread crumbs, three-fourths cup stoned raisins, 
three-fourths cup English walnut meats, three- 
fourths cup cooked prunes and one-fourth cup 
citron —all cut fine; one-half teaspoonful cinnamon, 
one-fourth teaspoonful cloves. Salt to taste. Mix 
and let harden. Serve with whipped cream or 
pudding sauce. 
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Americas most famous dessert’ 


The GENESEE Pure Foop ComPANy \ 


Canadian Factory at Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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MAKE MONEY 
















AT HOME 


you CAN make $1 to $2 an hour tga — 
cards at home in your spare time. Quic vo 
and easily learned by our new simple meth 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 
you live and pay you cash each we. omg par- 
ticulars and Positlet fi free. Write to-d. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
219 Adams Bldg. ‘oronto, ‘Canada 





turn them into money. 
Story Writing’, 


221 Laird Bldg , 


Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


Dr Richard Burton, “greatest authority 
of them all’’ will teach you by mail, His 
students have made thousands from their 
stories—one nearly $100,000.00. Story writ- 
ing is a fascinating side-line offering more 
money, prestige and advancement, especially 
open to teachers with their education and 
spare time. Here is a real training cours 
with individual criticism of each les- 
Dr. Burton son, that teaches secrets and methods of 
successful writing. You have story ideas— 
Send today for free book ‘‘Short- 
Profit-Sharing Plan and special low rate, 
INSTITUTE, 


LAIRD EXTENSION 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE BODY I. od 
BEAUTIFUL ————// 
ByAnnette Kellermann 


HE amazing story of how Annette Kellermann 
transformed herself imto the world’s most perfectly 


formed woman is told in an interesting, illustrated 
book, entitled ‘“‘The Body Beautiful,’’ which Annette 
Kellermann offers to send entirely free of charge to 
readers of this publication who would like to have it. 


From crippled girl to worlds 
most perfectly formed woman 


Many people will be surprised, on reading ‘The 
Body Beautiful,’’ to learn that Annette Kellermann 
was so deformed as a child as to be practically a 
cripple, and so troubled with ill-health as to be al- 
most an invalid, No one ever dreamed that she would 
one day become famous all over the world for the 
perfect symmetry and beauty of her body, that she 
would be starred in such great photo-plays as ‘“‘A 
Daughter of the Gods,” ‘‘Neptune’s Daughter,”’ etc. 

“It is only_a matter of fifteen minutes a day,” 
says Annette Kellermann, ‘“‘Any woman who will de- 
vote just this little time to her health and_ beauty 
can employ my methods for obtaining a perfect fig- 
ure, neither too stout nor too thin, for moulding each 
part of her body to graceful, youthful lines, for ac- 
quiring a clear, healthy complexion, for overcoming 
weaknesses and troubles such as anaemia, poor circu- 


lation, headaches, neuralgia, nervousness, faulty di- 
gestion and elimination and other unhealthy con- 
ditions, 


“I am anxious to give every woman the benefit of 
my simple, 15-minute-a-day system and I invite any- 
one interested to write me, or mail the coupon below 


for a copy of ‘The Body Beautiful,’ which will be 
mailed gladly, without cost, or obligation.” 

Annette Kellermann, Inc., Dept. 151, 29 West 
34th St., New York City. 

— es ae ee eee —_aeE an ee he oe oe oe 
Annette. Kellermann, Inc., Dept. 151, 

29 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of cost, your 
new book ‘‘The Body Beautiful.’’ lam pa:ticulary interested in 


(DO Reducing Weight [] Body Building. 
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POSTER PATTERNS 
For Every Season 


Kindergarten and primary teachers every- 
where like the Johanna Holm poster and 
sand table patterns because there is an ap- 
propriate one for every month, 

Miss Holm’s personally written instruction 
book and 18 patterns comprise a complete 
set for your use. There are patterns for 
every month and for special occasions. 


Write for free information and details. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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Little Studies of Great Pictures 
(Continued from page 46) 


turning point for Anthony Van Dyck. 
From then on he made rapid progress. 

As Rubens was a very popular artist, 
young Van Dyck was kept busy help- 
ing to complete paintings started by 
his instructor. Van Dyck did so well 
that patrons soon became confused as 
to which work was done by Rubens 
and which by his assistant. 

Later, Van Dyck went to Italy where 
he studied for several years. There he 
achieved great success. Coming back 
to his native city Antwerp, he was 
flooded with orders from nobles, royal- 
ty, and churches. It was then that he 


-did his best work. 


Finally, he was appointed court 
painter to Charles I of England, and 
during this time he painted the por- 
traits of the King’s children. He was 
given a fine home, a good pension, and 
was knighted by King Charles. He 
spent the rest of his life in England, 
painting industriously and living in 
luxury. Altogether, he painted several 
hundred portraits of various members 
of the King’s family and of the 
nobility. 

Van Dyck had the happy faculty of 
putting personality into his work. No 
matter how plain looking his model 
may have been, he gave the painting 
a look of aristocratic grace that always 
pleased the sitter. He chatted and 
joked with those who came to have 
their portraits painted until their stiff, 
self-conscious pose had disappeared. 
Then he caught their natural expres- 
sions and began to paint. 

Van Dyck will always be thought of 
as a master painter of portraits. His 
paintings are to be found in many im- 
portant art galleries in the United 
States as well as in foreign countries. 





Primary Methods and Devices 


ORGANIZING AND SOCIALIZING 
LANGUAGE 
(Continued from page 56) 
children will think of many, perhaps 
these: 
1. Major 
A Clever Dog 
. Major and the Kitten 
. His Best Trick 
. A Dog’s Reward 
If you have several poor spellers, it 
may be well to call attention to the 
more difficult words, even incorporate 
them in the previous day’s spelling. 

The use of the hectograph is inval- 
uable. For this story a handsome dog, 
printed in the upper left-hand corner 
of each paper, was a great incentive 
to neat work and good writing. Dur- 
ing the writing of the story, the teach- 
er passes from desk to desk, drawing 
a colored mark through any errors 
she may detect, and these are cor- 
rected at once. 

The first child to finish brings his 
paper to the desk. He is marked on 
the general appearance of his work 
and given a small piece of paper. He 
sits down with the pupil who is second 
to finish. They exchange stories, cor- 
rect each other’s, and write all errors 
on the slips given them. In this man- 
ner, pair off all as they complete their 
work, allowing the pupil finding the 
most mistakes to take off the hecto- 
graph copies the next day. 

To keep those busy who correct first, 
let them write a short story of some 
dog they know, to be read to the class 
for sight reading that afternoon. Of 
course the teacher’s task is to watch 
and correct the poorest papers, but the 
number of these will diminish with 
each written story. If some incorrig- 
ibles_ still persist in beginning para- 
graphs on the margin, writing titles 
with small letters, and so on, send 
them to the board later with some ex- 
cellent pupil, who will put them 
through their paces. 

If you have a bulletin board to pin 
the best stories on, it will be a further 
incentive to good writing. 

After some training, with six or 
more stories, allow each pupil to 
choose a story for himself from any 
source. Let him organize it himself, 
tell it to the class, and write it with- 
out help. A great part of this pro- 
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Order These Splendid Magazines Now 


Our Special Offers Will Save You Money and You 
Need Not Send Cash With Order Unless You Prefer 


c WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


a The Companion is the largest and most important institution for 
women directed by a woman. It has great fiction and important 
articles—as do other periodicals. But it has another quality of its 
‘ own: an: instinctive understanding of what women think and need, 
and a practical answer to their many problems. The Companion is 
built by women out of women’s lives. No other woman in the world 
receives such mail as does the editor of the Companion. No other 
vast group of women give so freely of their own experience for mu- 
tual help as do Companion readers. The word “magazine” or ‘“‘jour- 
nal” is too narrow; “institution” is the only fitting word—a univer- 
sity in which all are teachers, and life the teacher of all. 


1 year, 12 issues—$1.50. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


To bring about the success of the individual is the big purpose of 
The American Magazine. It carries that purpose to you through scores 
of widely-varying life stories of successful men and women. People 
in every walk of life talk to you from its pages. Business men, actors 
and actresses, writers, professional men and women, tell you how they 
made their way to the top—often in spite of far greater obstacles than 
you may ever have to face. They talk to you as informally—as earnest- 
ly—as would a very dear friend. They are the big people of present 
day achievement and each is contributing something to your growth. 
You will find entertainment in The American Magazine—plenty of it, j 
but greater than that is the help and inspiration it. will bring you. me | 


1 year, 12 issues—$2.50. 


COLLIER’S — The National Weekly 


Personal, newsy, full of life and impetus, Collier’s, The National 
Weekly has an appeal limited only by the versatility of human ac- 
complishment. Every week it will bring you a newer, clearer vision 
—a broader, wider understanding of world affairs. Carefully it 
’ measures your every interest, and meets each one with brilliant, 
worth-while special articles, excellent serials, unusual short stories 
/ and _ thought-impelling editorials. The ablest writers and thinkers 

in the country contribute regularly to this great national weekly; the 
biggest figures in American business life talk in open forum in its 
pages every week. Each issue is intensely interesting and genuinely 
helpful from cover to cover. 


1 year, 52 issues—$2.50. 


THE MENTOR 



































Art, Literature, Science, Music, History, Travel—every subject that 
engages the interest of cultured men and women is splendidly covered 
in The Mentor. The greatest writers, the most esteemed authorities 
will take you, seated in your favorite easy chair, in the comfort of 
your own home, on long travel tours ranging from Bombay to the 
Andes. You will visit the Louvre, the British Museum, the great 
American collections, see the masters of music and the foremost scien- 
tists at work, and sweep through the long corridors of history from 
the time of the prehistoric savage down to the great men and move- 
ments of today. And a staff of research experts will help you person- 
ally on any of the vast number of subjects covered in The Mentor. 


1 year, 12 issues—$4.00. 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 


Annotated Classics and 
Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper Grades and High 
Schools and Including Many of the Titles 
Designated in College Entrance Requirements 


This series is made up principally of standard classics in 


general use in the schools. 


They are carefully edited by 


experienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. 
The notes are ample for necessary aid in interpretation 
but not so copious as to discourage original inquiry. Bio- 
graphical sketches and outlines for study are included, as 


indicated. 


There are a number of other books specially 


prepared for school reading and study. An excellent list 


from which to make selection for your school. 


Well print- 


ed on good paper—bound in either heavy paper or limp 


cloth covers—moderate in price. 


When ordering mention 


Excelsior Literature Series and state binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected 
poems, with notes and outlines. Pa- 
per 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Charles 
Dickens. Complete with notes. Pa- 
per 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 


3. Longfellow. Notes, etc. Paper 
18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 


Dickens, Complete with notes. Pa- 
per 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Democracy and the War. No. 67. 
Edited with introduction and notes 
by Samuel H. Dodson. Seventeen of 
the notable addresses of President 
Wilson are included, together with 
Lloyd George’s address on “The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance in- 
to the War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s 
“Why We Are Fighting Germany,” 
Fine text for classes in English, His- 
tory, and Civics, and for Supplemen- 
tary Reading in Grades and High 
School. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, 
outlines and questions. Paper 12c, 
Limp Cloth 18c. 

Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Bio- 
graphical introduction, notes, etc. 
Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 
McFee. Old tales retold for young 
people, Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne. Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, questions, outlines. 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Hiawatha, No. 27. Longfellow. In- 
troduction, notes and vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Idylls of the King. No. 31, Tenny- 
son, (The Coming _ of Arthur, 
yareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Ed- 
ited by Cyrus. Lauron — Hooper. 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Ed- 
itor, Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, notes, questions, critical com- 
ments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, biographical sketch, 
the reign and character of James V 
from “Tales of a Grandfather,” 
pronouncing vocabulary and com- 
prehensive notes by Barbara A. Mac- 
Leod. Paper 3Cc, Limp Cloth 36c. 

9g The. No. 63. 
This volume gives practically entire 
the principal addresses from these 
famous debates, Edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by Edwin Erle 
Sparks, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Pennsylvania State College. A. val- 
uable book for school use, and_for 
students of _ history. Paper 24c, 
Limp Cloth 30c. 

Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
thias R. Heilig. This is a scholarly, 
familiar and reverential treatment 
of the Bible purely from the literary 
viewpoint. -aper 18c, Limp Cloth 

Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. 61. With 
introduction. and notes by_ Edward 
n.B. 


Lincoin-D L Doahat 





A. Parker, Paper 12c, Limp 
Cloth 18c. 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 6&. 
Edward Everett Hale. With bio- 
graphical sketch, historical introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal. School, 
Worcester, Mass. Paper 12c, Limp 
Cloth 18¢. 





Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, 
Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 

ooper. _Thomas C, Blaisdell, Sn- 
pervising Editor. Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions for 
study, comments and _ vocabulary. 
Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Poe’s Tales. No. 59. (Selected.) 
With introduction_and notes by Ed- 
ward A, Parker, Ph.B. The selec- 
tions, eight in number, cover the re- 
quired reading in most_ schools, in- 
cluding Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descent into the Melstrom. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Bio- 
graphical sketch, numerous _ notes, 
questions for study on each chapter, 
critical comments and bibliography, 
making it the most complete edition 
published for class study. Edited by 
Hiram Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio, _Thomas_C. 
Blaisdell, Supervising Editor, Pa- 
per 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Wash- 
ington Irving, _ With introduction 
and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous 
classic, covering most of the essays 
uséd in school work, and including 
both Rip Van Winkle and the Leg- 
end of Sleepy Hollow. Paper 30c, 
Limp Cloth 36c. 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 18. Arnold. 
Introduction, notes, outlines, Paper 
12c, Limp Cloth 18c, 

Some Water Birds. No. 25. 
McFee, Description and 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 180. 

Treasure Island, No. 69. Stevenson. 
Prepared especially for school use. 
Biographical introduction, explana- 
tory notes, questions for study, sug- 
gested composition subjects. Ilius- 
trations from photoplay of _ ‘‘Treas- 
ure Island’’; also portrait of author, 
and map. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 
360. 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
well, Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, questions, outlines. 
Paper. 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. (Se- 
lected.) Introduction, notes, out- 
lines. Paper 42c, Limp Cloth 18c. 


Inez N. 
stories. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Dean School of Liberal Arts, Penn- 
sylvania State College, and Ernest 
C. Noyes, M.A., Assistant Supt. of 
Schools, alleaheny County, Pa. Pa- 
per 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Hamiet. No. 49. With introduction, 
notes. and gentions by Thomas C, 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LU.D., and_ Alice 
Louise Marsh, Eastern High School, 
Detroit, Mich. Paper 24c, Limp 
Cloth 30c. 

Julius Cesar. No. 44. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Macbeth. No. 43. With introduction, 
notes: and questions by Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Paper 24c, 
Limp Cloth 30c, 

Merchant of Venice, The. “No. 46. 
With introduction, notes and_ ques- 
tions by Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
LL.D, Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, 1OWA 


Order from Nearest Point 








cedure can be completed at home, and 
we can use the writing period, or the 
time for sight reading, to finish the 
story. This original work will show 
you what the children have absorbed, 
and you will not be disappointed in 
the results. You will have given them 
material to work with and tools to 
fashion it into shape. Best of all, you 
will have taught them to like both oral 
and written composition. 


Easy Steps in Common Law 
(Editor’s Note) 
See page 21 


School children should be encour- 
aged to learn the most fundamental 
law maxims before they leave the ele- 
mentary public school and it is hoped 
that this series of posters will help 
arouse an interest in these important 
civic lessons. 

Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, who has pre- 
pared the explanations of these law 
maxims for the posters, is unusually 
well qualified to do this kind of work. 
Mrs. Paul is a member of the Bar of 
the District of Columbia, and she was 
one of the founders of the Washing- 
ton College of Law in that city. She 
has been a teacher and lecturer on law 
for years and is author of The Heart 
of Blackstone, ov the Principles of 
Common Law, of Paul’s Parliamentary 
Law, a textbook for schools, ete, 








A Turning Point in Penmanship 
Instruction 
(Continued from page 30) 


making the proper use of handwriting. 
It is not enough to teach pupils to 
write well. Along with this should go 
training in writing business letters, 
writing social letters on unruled 
paper, directing envelopes, and writing 
checks and other commonly used 
forms, This will not only be of prac- 
tical value, but will furnish an oppor- 
tunity for making adjustments in size 
and spacing, which will be necessary 
in the various forms in which writing 
will be used. 

The actual blank forms and the 
proper paper should be used for this 
work. There is too much teaching 
about things and.a failure to get at the 
real thing desired. For example, 
classes that have studied about bills 
from a printed textbook will invari- 
ably fail, if they are asked to make 
out a bill for imaginary services ren- 
dered to a given firm. It is believed 
that a part of the time allotted to pen- 
manship practice in the grammar 
grades might well be devoted to this 
kind of work. It will help in the 
proper motivation of the _ subject. 
Where the same drills and copies have 
been used throughout the course, arti- 
ficial stimulation in the form of awards 
or prizes has been used to a consider- 
able extent in order to keep up inter- 
est and effort. It would be better to 
make the work worth while. 

The main points discussed in these 
articles are: 

1. The revision of plans to fit the 
changed conditions. 

2. The elimination of the oval ex- 
ercise and the push and pull move- 
ment, and the substitution of large let- 
ters and the combination of letters as 
a means of securing arm movement. 

3. The simplification of instruction 
so that it can be put into effect in all 
written work. 

4, The securing of a good written 
delivery in all writing. 

5. An effective attack upon poor 
legibility. ‘ 

6. Individual instruction. 

7. The recognition of a period of 
childhood in penmanship instruction 
for young children. 

8. The diverting of practice into 
more useful channels, 





The. second most deadly instrument 
of destruction is the dynamite gun— 
the first is the human tongue.—Jordan. 


Great souls. have wills, feeble ones 
have wishes.—Chinese Proverb. 





You can get a $20.00 Phonograph 
for your school without any expense 
whatever. Read Page Seven. 
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Lesson No. 3 


KNITTING YARNS 


Q. Explain the manufacture of 
WOOL knitting yarn. 


A. Scouring to remove natural grease 
from the raw wool is the first step, 
followed by burr picking to remove 
sticks, burrs and dust gathered by the 
sheep in browsing. The Mixing Pick- 
er mixes the various grades of wool, 
cotton, silk or other material used. 


Carding consists of passing the fibres 
over cylinders covered with fine steel 
needles, This removes impurities and 
arranges the fibres. The wool, in a 
soft untwisted rope called sliver, is 
wound on large iron rolls. Later drawn 
out, slightly twisted and wound on 
cones, it is called roving. 


For woolen yarns, in which the fibres 
cross and interlace, mule spinning fol- 
lows. A movable frame draws out the 
slivers, while revolving spindles on this 
frame give the soft twist to the yarn. 
Winding prepares it for knitting. 


For worsted yarns, pure fleece wool is 


used. After carding, the wool is combed 
to arrange the fibres in parallel order 
in sliver form. It is then drawn or 
stretched many times and doubled 


about 60,000 times, after which process 
it is ready for spinning on a mule 
frame with little draft. 


Explain the manufacture of 
COTTON knitting yarn. 


A. Cotton knitting yarn requires from 
eight to fifteen operations. The first 
ones are similar to those which pre- 
pare wool fibres for spinning. After 
carding, the cotton sliver is loosely 
coiled in a can and is called drawing. 
The drawing is passed through several 
draft rolls, where an inch of it is 
elongated three to twelve inches ac- 
cording to the weight of the drawing. 


Ring spinning is the method generally 
used for cotton knitting yarns. This 
consists of passing the yarn through 
a_ small steel ring called a téaveler, 
which revolves about a large ring 
around the spindle, to give the twist 
to the yarn. Then wound on bobbins, 
it is ready for knitting. 


© 


Explain the manufacture of 
SILK knitting yarn, 


A. Spun Silk is the kind of yarn general- 
ly used for knit underwear. This is 
made of short lengths of pure silk fibre 
from silk worm cocoons. The fibres 
are cut into uniform lengths, combed, 
drawn and spun on machines similar 
to those used for cotton and wool, 
though much more delicate in opera 
tion. Spun silk has great lustre, is 
soft and elastic. 


Q. What are the important char- 
acteristics of knitting yarns? 


A. Knitting yarns, because they are soft 
spun or slightly twisted, are very elas- 
tic, soft and absorbent when made up 
into knitted underwear. 
Lesson No. 4 will treat 
Fabrics. 


of Knitted 


Knit Underwear can be obtained in a fab- 
ric, weight and style for any climate—to 
suit any age in any occupation. 


Free Copies 
for Classroom Use 


Copies of Lesson No, 3, as well as sam- 
ple yarns, will be mailed to any teacher 
who sends us tame and address and tells 
the number ot pupils in the class, 


Address 
ROY A. CHENEY, SEC’Y, 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
MANUFA; 
NDERWEAR OF AMERICURERg 
An Association of Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers, representing 76 


per cent of the output of Kuit 
Underwear in the United States, 


ASSociarep KNIT 
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HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


May Be Ordered in Combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or The Pathfinder at Special Reduced Prices 


ORDER ANY OF THESE BOOKS NOW — EITHER SINGLY OR IN COMBINATION — AND PAY JANUARY 20TH IF MORE CONVENIENT — SEE PAGE 2. 











For Teachers of All Grades. By 
NELLIE G. PETTICREW and 
NELLIE McCABE. 

Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages, 
bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and inter- 
esting. They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
eure because of lack of necessary books. They glean from the 
wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 
up-to-date material with which to do. 

The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Bio- 
graphies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory 
Gems—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete set of 3 volumes in limp cloth covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other com- 
bination offers on page 2. 
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Prepared by DR. LEVI 


Seeley’s Question Book sity, "beso; st 





Pedagogy 
Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of “History of 
Edueation,” ‘‘Foundations of Education,” ‘A New School Man- 


agement,” ete., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 
teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of ‘“‘Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Algebra, Writing, Geography, Schoo] Management, Nature Study, 
Civil Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of 
Teaching, Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: ‘FIRST. By introductory ar- 
ticles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. § SECOND. By Ques- “= 
tions covering every phase of each subject. § THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Secley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, PRICE $1.25, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 
$2.00. See other combination offers on page 2. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


he Ble Wear’ a Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of 

e Years d this book are arrangéd under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, 
} : the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 
i) up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 

















Gitevtamments” 


Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
it can be used in any other way that may be desired. 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 
: that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
, Many of the selections appear for the first time in a general col- 

lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only 
by consent of author or publisher. 

The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book 
little else in this line would be needed, for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

264 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $2.00. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Practical Selections “armies s¢-scits’ >” 


GRACE B. FAXON 


This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: 

Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 

Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- 
days observed in the schoolrooms, 

Twenty-five pages of “Best Pieces to Speak” selected for every grade. 

One hundred _ seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
topics as follows: e Teacher and the School, Some Heips in Arithmetic, 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Googramsy, 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect 
Spelling, Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History 
Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The 
Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Train- 
ing in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work 
That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and 
Oral_ Work in Language. Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Suggestions 
for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in limp cloth covers. PRICE, 60 

cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 
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Tika Moa nae on is Si De 
‘puma. | Little Citizens and Their Flags 
| LITTLE CITIZENS | Contains Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Eighteen 
estame oe aa | Nationalities and Their Flags with Directions for Coloring 
| Rs x zg | The primary purpose of this book is to teach children interest- 
ing and valuable things that they should know about other coun- 
tries. The flags of sixteen countries are reproduced in their true 
colors with large pattern or outline flags to be colored by the pu- 
pils to match the originals. By the time these outline flags have 
been colored the child has learned to distinguish the flags of the 
different nations in a way never to be forgotten. The book also 
contains eighteen full page drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of 
boys and girls of the various nationalities, dressed in their native 
bad costumes. These drawings are also in outline and full directions 
i} for coloring them are given, 
j “Little Citizens and Their Flags” has been prepared under the 
} direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis, one of the editors of Normal 

Instructor-Primary Plans. Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five de- 
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lightful games ‘with the material in the book. In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teach geography in a very impressive way. 

76 large pages, printed on excellent paper and bound in strong heavy paper covers. 
60 cents per copy, postpaid. 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


PRICE 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. With 


See other combination offers on page 2. 





6 . 99 A 320-Page Book of Helpful Ideas, 
How | Did It Plans and Suggestions for Teachers 
Here is a book that will delight and interest you from the very 


moment that you open it. Even a casual examination of its con- 
tents will convince you that it is worth many times its small price, 


























y for it is literally packed from cover to cover with helpful ideas, 

N plans and suggestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 

: hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical and usable book 

\ that will be a constant help and inspiration in your daily work. 

R For more than twenty years teachers of city, village and rural 

S schools have sent to Normal Instruc- 

: tor-Primary Plans clever devices to The contents of “How t 
promote schoolroom efficiency, which Did It” are arranged under 
they have tried and found successful | various subdivisions which 
in their own work. These devices have | #r¢, given or —. 
been published in the journal every son yy oy ae 
month under the head ‘Teachers’ * NUMBER OF 
Help-One-Another Club,’”’ and the de- TOPICS TREATED 

partment has become one of the most popular in the magazine, Sotnel Senagement . te +4 

Because of the many requests which we have received for mnneeee Pe SOR 

back numbers of the magazine from subscribers who desired to | Geography ......... 26 

avail themselves of more of the helps which they had found | Spelling ........... 48 

in the “Help-One-Another’”’ department, we finally concluded to wary Rie, S45 Aree 9 a 

publish “How I Did It,” a book containing the most helpful of Reading oo ewemer ~~ 

all the material that has appeared in this department. Hygiene |.......::. 26 

“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 topics embracing every ty BR -+ 30 

branch of school work. Each teacher contributor tells how she Agriculture ...... 35 

did some particular thing in a way ‘which proved highly satis- | Domestic Science... .. 10 

factory in her school and which she submitted for publication | Manual Training..... 8 

in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in order that other teach- ) ened cece teenie 4 

ers might benefit by her experience. Seat Work... 11.1462 

“How I Did It” will help you to solve the thousand and one | Schoolroom Holidays.. 64 

little problems constantly arising in the schoolroom. It will | Miscellaneous ....... 47 











make your work easier and enable you to secure better results. 


320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and bound in durable limp cloth 
covers. PRICE 60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Instructor Poster Patterns--Books | and Il 


Each Book Contains Thirty Large Sized Patterng Including 
Twenty Mother Goose. No Patterns Duplicated in the Two Books. 


The making of posters possesses great 
educational value and is always a source 
of enjoyment to children. Most teachers 
are familiar with the very attractive pat- 
terns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which 
have appeared regularly in Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans and which have 
become one of the most popular features 
of the magazine. To supply the large de- 
mand for additional copies of these pat- 
terns we have published them in two 
books under the title of the Instructor 
Poster Patterns, Each book contains 30 
large sized patterns including 20 Mother 
Goose and all depicting characters fa- 
miliar to every child. The following are 
the patterns contained in each book: 


BOOK I—The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s 
Family, Bobby's Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the 
Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Contrary 
Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of 
Hearts, Polly Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, 
Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee, Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, 
Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, To Market, Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 

BOOK II—Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children and Turkeys, 
Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha Poster, Blowing Bubbles, 
Chicken Little, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, I Had a Little Pony, 
Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Lucy Lecket, Humpty Dumpty, Hot Cross 
Buns, Willy Boy, Three Wise Men, To Market, Diddle, Diddle, 
Dumpling, Goosie, Goosie, Gander, Cock-o-doodle-doo, Pease Por- 
ridge Hot, Little Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hey 
Diddle Diddle, A Dillar, A Dollar, Little Betty Blue, Knave of 
Hearts, Old Woman, Little Nancy Etticoat. 

There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with 
many of the patterns. Each book contains a poster printed in full 
size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 


Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Instructor. Jointed Toys--Books I and II 


Fascinating Seat Work Material Combining Coloring, Cutting and- 
Construction Work. Twenty-two Large Sized Patterns in Each Book. 


There is no form of seat work that is more interesting, 
enjoyable and instructive to pupils in the lower grades 
than the making of jointed toys. Miss Bess Bruce Cleave- 
land, ‘whose drawings of animals, Mother Goose char- 
acters, etc., are so familiar to teachers, has prepared 
for us a series of forty-four jointed toy patterns which 
we have published in two books under the title of the 
Instructor Jointed Toys. Each pattern is 9x12 inches 
in size and is accompanied by directions for making and 
an illustration of the completed figure. The titles of the 
twenty-two patterns in each book are as follows: 

BOOK I—Animals, Birds, ete: Clown and Donkey, 
Cat, Hound, Pig, Teddy Bear, Parrot, Billy Goat Gruff, 
Rooster, Easter Rabbit, Ducky Daddles, Elephant, Pony, 
Squirrel, Turkey, Santa Claus, Polar Bear, Tiger, Zebra, 
Alice and Her Dog, Swan, Clown and Goose, Mary and 
Her Lamb. 

BOOK II—Seesaw Jointed Toys: Teddy Bear, Two 
Jolly Pigs, Christmas Rocking Horse, Dogs, Cats, Peter 
Rabbit, Two Roosters, Elephants, Jolly Clown and His 
Donkey; Mother Goose Jointed Toys: Old Mother Goose 
and Her Gander, Wee Willie Winkie, Tom the Piper's 
Son, Tommy Tucker, Baby Bunting, Queen of Hearts, 
Simple Simon, Humpty Dumpty, Daffy-down-dilly, Boy 
Blue, I Love Little Pussy, Polly Put the Kettle On, Sing a Song of Six-pence. 

Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 cents, Postpaid. 

Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 

Book with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 
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F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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| What is more tender 
| than a child’s skin? 


| HEN your pupils arrive 
| these crisp mornings 
with windbitten faces and 
smarting cracked hands—re- 
member that a child’s skin is 
| a delicate thing. Apply 
“Vaseline” Camphor Ice. It 
soften and heals. 


“Vaseline” Camphor Ice con- 
tains more camphor than 
other similar preparations; it 
is more bland and soothing. 
It is exceptionally good for 
cracked lips. 

Keep “Vaseline” Camphor Ice in 


the classroom as well as at home. 
Put up in metal boxes and in tubes. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
(Consolidated) 
State Street New York 


Vaseline 


US.Pat.0& 


CAMPHOR ICE 


Every ‘Vaseline’? Product is recommended every- 
where because of its absolute purity and effectiveness. 























- Lee this genuine 
NightLight” VANITY 
ly 4.82. A Mighty Bargain. Former 


price $8.50. Devoting an entire section of the 
factory to its exclusive manufacture has made this amaz- 
ing price possible. Snappy, up-to-date and beautiful, this 
handsome Vanity Case will plssge the most fastidious. 
Made from the finest black moleskin, in the lustrous Patent 
finish over a strong veneer wood frame. The interior of 
the case is lined with beautiful two tone design “Cloth 
of Gold.”” A heavy mitered plate glass mirror is fixed to 
the inside of cover. dsome French Ivory Toilette Fittings. A 
double strap handle makes it oy tocarry. Thes generous, 
7 in. deep. Has the latest Patent 
justrated. 
the Brilliant Electric 
mirror at the 
e. 


with every Venity, we aiv 
ev y we give a 
Gold’’ coin and card purse. 
SEND NO MONEY Keep your money right at home; just send name 
and address and your Vanity will come by return mail. When it 
iv Z postman $4.82 plus a few mies postage. You do 
risk a single penny as our Cindl to refund 
Gil your seoney, it ou are not gatistied is attached to every Vanity 
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Hotel Richmond 


70 West 46th Street 
Between Fifth Ave. and Broadway, New York 
Convenient location. 
For motorists in the heart of the Amusement section. 








Garage near by. Moderate prices. 
























Jos wie: 


Asimple, safe home treat- 
ment—16 years’ success in 
my practice. Moles (also BIG 
growths) dry up. Write forfree 
booklet giving full particulars. 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., 123-A 
Grove Ave, Woodbridge,N.J. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Socialized Dramatization of 
“The Bluebird” 

(Continued from page 37) 
—Bread to his oven, Milk to her bottle, 
and so on. Finally all gather weeping 
around the Fairy.) 


LicgHt—Is there any danger? (An- 
other knock is heard.) 
TyLtyL—There’s Daddy again! He’s 


getting up! 

Farry—You will all have to come 
with me. But you, Fire, don’t come 
near anybody. Dog, don’t tease the 


Cat. Water, don’t run all over the 
place. Sugar, stop crying, or you'll 
melt. Bread, you shall carry the cage 


for the Bluebird. And you shall all go 
to my house. Come this way. (They 
all tiptoe out, while the children in the 
seats sing softly several stanzas of a 
Christmas Carol they have learned in 
school. As the song ceases and the 
characters disappear, some child rises 
and reads the closing paragraph of 
Chapter I of “The Children’s Version 
of The Bluebird.) 

CHILD (reading)—And so it came 
about that on Christmas Eve, in the 
clear light of the moon, while the bells 
rang out lustily, proclaiming the birth 
of Jesus, Tyltyl and Mytyl went in 
search of the Bluebird of Happiness. 

eae 
Poems We Love to Teach 
(Continued from page 32) 


lections. What are bards? What does 
sublime mean? What is the meaning 
of the last two lines? 

VI 

What is martial music? Mention 
poems that are like strains of mar- 
tial music. How does martial music 
affect one? Why did Mr. Longfellow 
not wish to hear such poems? What 
do you think he had been doing during 
the day? Had he been dealing with 
such thoughts, perhaps? © What in 
Longfellow’s life shows how he came 
in contact with “life’s endless toil and 
endeavor”? Did he ever shrink from 
such contact? 

VII 

What poets can you think of that 
might be referred to in this stanza? 
Does Longfellow belong in this class of 
poets? Why? What figures of speech 
are used in this stanza? Why is the 
word sincere a good one to use in con- 
nection with such poems? 

VIII 

Do you think the poet’s life share 
an easy one? Why is it not? In 
what way is he compensated for his 
labors? Do you think there are poets 
who hear the music of wonderful melo- 
dies, and yet cannot always express 
themselves? What can you tell about 
the life of Sidney Lanier? 

IX 

Think of some poems that might be 
spoken of thus. Why do they bring 
quietness and peace? Does this poem 
belong in such a class? Why? What 
is the meaning of benediction? 

x 

Why is the oral rendition of a poem 
more effective than the silent reading? 
To whom is the poet speaking? Now 
that he has told her the kind of poem 
he wishes to hear do you think she will 
be able to select the right one? How 
will she read it? What can you say 
about the voice in which such a poem 
should be read? 

XI 

What poem do you think they might 
select? What effect will the proper 
reading have upon the poet? What 
picture do, we see in this last stanza? 
What does infest mean? Do you like 
this stanza? Why? What phrasing 
do you like especially well? 
SUMMARY: 

What is the purpose of the poem? 
What makes it so restful? Make a list 
of the beautiful phrases. What is 
your feeling as the poem. is finished? 
Do you like it? Why? Where would 
you like to hear it read? Is the title 
a good one? Why? 


Art little? Do thy little well, 
And for thy comfort know, 

Great men can do their greatest work 
No better than just so, —Goethe. 
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Without Cos 
to You 


You want an Amer- 
ican Flag for your 
School. Here is your 
opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, standard | 
U. S. Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, guaranteed not to fade. 
Or, if you prefer, you can get a heavy Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted 
on a varnished staff with gilded spear head. ny, 

Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of 





shawl hang from fi} 

every school in America. It will make better boys and girls. Get * Ss WN 

your flag this month. 4 we. 

Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag 7 */4 
Buttons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their Y, 









friends and neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the buttons 
for 10c each. Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you 4 
want—the Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will be 
sent immediately, prepaid. Z 

Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free 
flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with 
the ease and simplicity of our plan. 

“Story of the Flag”—Send in your signed coupon for but- | 
tons, remit within two weeks after receiving them, and re- \-iil| 
ceive free, a beautiful little booklet entitled “Story of the 
Flag.” 


Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. 


The Jefferis Co., P. 0. Box 77, Anderson, Indiana_ «..: 
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WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 

THE JEFFERIS CO., P. O. Box 77, Anderson, Ind. 

30 Flag Buttons at 10¢ Send me Embl ie Flag B ittons which my Pupils will se 
Weeach, The ds will to you, ar t 

each. Send the pro- will send me prepa 

ceeds, $3.00, and we . es 

will send this Chicago | 

Giant Pencil Sharpener [ 

by return § mail—pre- 

paid, Please use cou- 

pon at side, 


Have your pupils sell 





| 5 x 8 ft. Bunting. 60 Buttons, 
heck 


Chee raare Jor leg you want 
| Pencil Sharpener. 30 Buttons, 








d immediately you 
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nd 
d the flag or pencil sharpener checker 
2 x 48 in. Silk Flag. 60 Buttons, 
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| The leading school piano— 


used in 6,000 Schools 


W. Otto Miessner in his 20 years as a music educator, saw the 
need of a new type and better school piano. So he built the 
Miessner piano especially for schools. 

Music educators were quick to see the advantages of the small up- 
right. In five years 6,000 of these instruments have gone into 
schools. 

The Miessner is a new type piano, not merely a larger instrument 
cut down to smaller size. Its wonderful big, full tone is the result 
of advanced construction principles. 

With the Miessner, the teacher looks over the top facing the class 
to lead the singing. One Miessner serves an entire floor. It is light 
and easily moved from room to room by two small children. 

Mr. Miessner tells you how to earn a Miessner piano for your 
school in his free book, ‘tA Hundred Ways to Raise Money”. 
Send for it today with the attached coupon. 


MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MIESSNER 


**The Little Piano With the Big Tone’’ 


MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me without obligation on my 
part, details of your special ten-day trial 
offer to schools, and a copy of “One Hun- 
dred Ways to Raise Money.” 


Name sea 
Position 


Name of Sckool 





Street and Number 
Ideal for 


Also built as a player. 
teaching musical appreciation 


City State 
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When Mental Strain 
Impairs Energy 


the man or woman at the desk will 
find that a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is both invigorating and 
Nervous energy, mental power 
and physical vigor are incorporated by this 
medium. ! 
pleasant to take and highly beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. f. 


Non-alcoholic, 
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PLETE STOVE 






ONLY 25 CENTS 


Just what you need for quickly preparing 
meals at home or at school. 


meals, heat water, soup, curling irons, flat 
irons, wash clothing, make candy —thousands 
of uses. Instant heat, no smoke or smell. 
Stove folds flat, weighs 8 ounces, 
SEND THIS ADand 25c to the STERNO CORP., 
9 East 37th St., N. Y. City, »pt. 98, and we 
will send you this stove, can of Sterno and 


handy extinguisher prepaid. 


Ste 


Canned Heat 
Winter Use. 


no 


Make regular 











FREE wi 


A dainty gold plated 























LAMODE 75c per 
tube, AN 





With ever 


be of — 


LAMODE 


LADIES’ SAFETY RAZOR 
LAM 


oD 


E is an exquisitely 


perfumed shaving cream pre- 
pared especially for Milady’s 


use, 


LAMODE is also 


an excellent deodorant 
leaving the skin in a 
soft, clean, and 


36 


, Dept. 


t 


healthy condition, 

AVOID DANGER- 
OUS METHODS OF 
REMOVING HAIR. 


LAMODE is the 
safe, sanitary and 
modern way. If your 
druggist or beauty 
parlor cannot supply 


you order direct by 
mail. 

Gilroy & Corbin 
W. 22nd Street, 
N, New York City 


ube post paid. Ladies’ 
gold-plated safety razor FREE with each 


IDEAL GIFT 











\\ Splendid Big Bell Flash 

NY Light double-cell battery 

- Sy» mazda lamp. Complete for 

sellingonly12 boxes Mentho-Nova Salve 

, —great for Catarrh, burns, etc. Sellat 25¢, 

= return $3.00 and flashlight is yours. Order todaye 
= Sharp-O Clutch Pencil Free for promptness. 

Ue S SUPPLY CO., Dept. mu-27, Greenville, Pa, 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Facts Worth Knowing about 
Robert E, Lee 


(Continued from page 37) 


23. For some time Lee was military 
adviser to Jefferson Davis, President 
of the Confederacy. 

24. Commander of the Confederate 
forces, 

25. In his defence of Richmond, 
Lee made various attacks against Mc- 
Clellan, and threatened Washington, 
so that McCiellan was obliged to move 
his army from Virginia io protect 
Washington. Later, Lee was victorious 
at Cedar Mountain, Manassas, Har- 
per’s Ferry, and made an obstinate de- 


}fence at Sharpsburg, with a force 


much smaller than that of the enemy. 
. 26. The three days’ battle of Gettys- 


urg. 

27. Although the Confederacy had 
won many battles, it constantly grew 
weaker in men and supplies. 

28. To Grant at Appomattox, April 
9, 1865. 

29. The terms of surrender were 
generous. General Grant declined to 
accept Lee’s sword, Each private sol- 
dier claiming to own a horse or mule 
was allowed to retain it, since the ani- 
mals would be needed in farming. Offi- 
cers were allowed to keep their private 
horses and side arms. 

30. Lee said that as the war had 
been decided against the South, it was 
“the part of wisdom to acquiesce in 
the result, and of candor to recognize 
the fact.” 

31. The proposition was made that 
he should become governor of Vir- 
ginia. The presidency of an insurance 
company was offered him at a large 


| salary. An estate in Europe on which 


he might live at ease was offered him 


| by admirers there. 


32. All were declined. 

33. He became president of Wash- 
ington College, in Rockbridge County, 
Virginia. This is now called Washing- 
ton and Lee University. 

34. He improved the college re- 
markably. The attendance was great- 
ly increased, the standard was raised. 
Men who had fought under him sent 


| their sons to study under his guidance. 





35. October 12, 1870. 

36. Devotion to duty. 

37. “Duty is the sublimest word in 
our language.” After the war he said, 
“We are conscious that we have hum- 
bly tried to do our duty; we may, 
therefore, with calm satisfaction trust 
in God and leave results to Him.” 

38. “Duty belongs to us. Conse- 
quences belong to God.” 

39. Although we do not see things 
in the light in which they saw them, 
although we think our country is 
stronger and safer because it remain- 
ed undivided, we should honor those 
who bravely did what they believed to 
be right, the Gray and the Blue to- 
gether. 


Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness 
(Continued from page 22) 


committed to a militaristic regimen in 
the discipline of school children are 
sending representatives to New York 
to observe how the Dalton plan works 
out, with a view to introducing it into 
their own schools. It is probable that 
the new ideals of democracy establish- 
ed by the World War are accountable 
mainly for this remarkable interest in 
the abolition of rigidity in school work. 

The most impressive illustration of 
what is taking place in foreign coun- 
tries has been reported recently from 
Germany. Several schools are being 
established on what is known as the 
Paulsen plan, whereby pupils are given 
complete freedom in their school work. 
They choose their own teachers; they 
are not compelled to pursue any study; 
if they do not wish to learn to read, 
for instance, when they enter school, 
they may wait until they spontaneously 
show an interest in the subject; they 
make rules for their own government; 
when they are at school they apply 
themselves to their tasks if they wish 
to do so, or they read or occupy them- 
selves in other ways. Im brief, the 


Paulsen schools have gone over com- 
pletely to a program of. spontaneity 
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Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This collection will make it easy to prepare a program for Lin- 
coln’s Birthday in any school. The material is arranged as follows: 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part Il—Recitations for 
Older Pupils; Part I1I—Acrostics; Part IV—Verses for Familiar 
Tunes; Part V—Quotations about Lincoln; Part VI—Anecdotes of 
Lincoln; Part VII—Lincoln Epigrams (well known sayings); Part 
VIII—Dialogues and Plays; Part IX—Suggestive Programs, 

There has always been a dearth of Lincoln material for the little 
people. This book will remedy the omission, for it provides much 
for even the first graders. In fact there is a goodly amount for 
each grade. There are almost one hundred pages of Dialogues and 
Plays, many of which will include an entire schoolroom. The teach- 
er will be especially pleased with the number of bright little dia- 
logues provided for the younger children. Suggestive Programs 
show many clever arrangements of the material in the book. 














192 Pages. 





Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 





PIECES AND PLAYS FOR WASHINGTON’S 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


The teacher will find in this book a splendid selection of material 
from which to choose for a Washington program. The contents are 
arranged as follows: Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part 
IIl—Recitations for Older Pupils; Part I1I—Acrostics; Part IV— 
Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Quotations from Washington; 
Part VI—Quotations about Washington; Part VII—Drills and 
Dances; Part VIII—Dialogues and Plays. 

The recitations have been chosen for their naturalness and liter- 
ary value and most of them have never appeared in any other 
collection, The Dialogues and Plays possess the unusual distinction 
of having been successfully acted in schoolrooms; and another fea- 
ture is that in many of them an entire room of pupils may take 
part. Also there is an abundance of material for very small chil- 
dren. With this book no teacher need have any difficulty in ar- 
ranging a splendid program for Washington’s Birthday. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 
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PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PRIMARY PUPILS 





PIECES 4x0 PLAYS 


Sor PRIMARY PUPILS. 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


If some one should say to you that there had been published a 
recitation book which was made up of pieces for the little folk to 
speak, every one of which was as bright and happily expressed as 
Field's “Jest "Fore Christmas” or Riley’s “Little Orphant Annie,” 
would you not hasten to buy a copy? 

This book belonging to the famous “Pieces and Plays” series will 
delight teachers of primary grades. The collection of recitations 
has been years in the making and consists of the “cutest,” cleverest, 
most childlike verses imaginable. The second part is devoted to 





Dialogues and Plays for the little people. 





through a school year. 


192 Pages. 

















This is just the book to turn to when you are looking for a 
“piece” or a “play’’ for Friday afternoon or for Closing or Pa- 
trons’ Day, or any of the many social occasions that are scattered 


Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 





DIALOGUES and PLAYS for COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular program. 
Boys and girls will adore to “dress up” in their elders’ clothes and 
take the parts of ‘Pa Green,’’ Eliza Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the 
grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the poor housekeeper, and their efforts are 
sure to create much merriment. There is a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 

Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are serious, 
but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure to interest and 
please an audience. The book contains more than twenty-five selec- 
tions, ranging from dialogues that “act’’ three minutes to plays 
that will consume thirty minutes’ time. Teachers ‘who are looking 
for selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other pro- 
grams will be delighted with the book. 


120 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 
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OTHER POPULAR TITLES 























Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages... nn 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages.......___»_»_»_ 35 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages... | 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages . 
Plays for School Days. 112 pages...» 030 
Health Plays and Dialogues. 128 pages . 3d 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookI. 192 pages -° 885 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. 192 pages 35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages... 3d 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages 30) 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages ——— 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages...» 30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages -- 30 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages... a 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Faxon. 184 
pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound... == 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound......___»_-__._- 1.25 


These and many other helpful books are fully described in our 1923-24 
Year Book. If a copy has not been received, ask for it. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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A New and Very Usable Book— 


Four Hundred Games 
FOR SCHOOL, HOME AND PLAYGROUND 


This new game book has been prepared primarily 
for the use of teachers. Many noteworthy features 
combine to make it one of the best and most helpful 
books of its kind ever published. Full instructions 
are given for playing. more than four hundred 
games, together with such information of a general 
nature as will make the book of the greatest practi- 
cal value and usefulness. 

The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
age, purpose and occasion. There are indoor and outdoor 
games; games calling for either physical or mental effort; 
games in which children of varying ages may participate, 
is is necessarily the case in ungraded schools; games suit- 
ible for use at social or community gatherings; games for 
special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 
game that teachers may need for use at any time. An ex- 
amination of the list of contents below will show the wide 
scope and variety of the material supplied. 

An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 
tion preceding each chapter. This is designed as a guide 
io the use of the games which follow and gives informa- 
tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 
type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be, 
kept in mind in playing, etc. ae : 

Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
of many of the games, arrangement of the players, etc. 1 25 PER COPY 

The index also deserves special mention. Each game is e POSTPAID 
listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind 
of game; and (2) according to age groups, denoting the age to which it is best adapted. 
This classification makes it possible to easily and quickly find any kind of game desired. 
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and Playground 
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Classification of Contents 


Vaiue of Play Special Purpose Games ; Bean Bag Games 
Discussion of Age Groups Arithmetic Ball Games 
Counting Out and Choos- Drawing Athletic Games 

ing Sides Geography Contests--Individuals 
Circle Games History Contests—Teams 
Dramatic Games Language Jumping 
Singing Games Music Races 
Mimetic Games Nature Swatstick 
Tag Games Reading Miscellaneous 
Hide and Chase Games Spelling Quiet Games 
Schoolroom Games Miscellaneous Forfeits and Stunts 








320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on a good grade of paper and attractively bound 
in full cloth. Price $1.25 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 
year, $3.00. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. See other combination offers on page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 














Poems Teachers Ask For 


Contains 235 Poems Most Frequently 
Requested by the Teachers of America 


Price, in limp cloth covers, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 
Price, in standard cloth covers, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


Te: is a unique collection of poems. For sev- 
eral years there has been published in Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans a department 
of “Poems Our Readers Have Asked For”. 
This has been wonderfully popular. Thousands of 
teachers have requested the publication of desired 
poems. This book contains two hundred and 
SO ae : thirty-five of those which have been most fre- 
be Boo, |e quently asked for. In reality, therefore, this collec- 
so sacdy a rasta ‘| tion has been compiled by teachers and is made up 
of the poems which teachers in general have found 
most desirable for their own and their pupils’ use. 
Poems Teachers Ask For includes a large number of 
the required poems in state courses of study, together 
with others well adapted for reading, reciting, memory 
‘work, character study, etc. 
Teachers will greatly appreciate the advantage of being able to obtain in one moderately 
priced volume such a large number of the choicest and most desired poems which otherwise 
could only be procured in many volumes from different publishers, 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE POEMS INCLUDED 























Abou Ben Adhem 
American Flag, The 
Asleep at the Switch 
Barbara Frietchie 
Larefoot Boy, The 
breathes There the Man 
Building of the Ship 
Chambered Nautilus, ‘The 
Charge of the Light 
Brigade 
Children’s Hour 
Christ in Flanders 
Christmas Everywhere 
College Oil Cans 
Crossing the Bar . 
Curfew Must Not Ring 


onight 
Darius Green and His 

Flying Machine 
Driving Home the Cows 





Bach in His Own 
Tongue 


First Settler’s Story, 
The 


i 

Virst Snow-fall, The - 

Flag Goes By, The 

Give Us Men 

Gradatim 

House by _the Side of 
the Road, The 

How _ He Saved St. 
lichael’s 


Incident of the French 


In Flanders Fields 
In School-Days 


June 
Kentucky Belle 

Lady Moon , 
Landing of the Pilgrims 
Lasca 

Leak in the Dike, The 
Legend of Bregenz, 





L’Envoi 

Little Boy Blue 

Lost Chord, The 
Mandalay 

Moo Cow Moo, The 
Nobility 

O Captain! My Captain 
October's Bright Blue 


Old Clock on the 
Stairs, The 

Opportunity 

Order for a_ Picture 

Over the Hill to the 
Poorhouse rl 

Owl and the Pussy Cat 

Paul Revere’s Ride 

Perfect Day, A 

Planting of the Apple- 
Tree 

TPoorhouse Nan 

Psalm of Life, A 





Raggedy Man, The 

Recessional, The 

Ride of Jennie McNeal 

Robert. of Lincoln 

Rock Me to Sleep 

Seein’ Things 

Seven Times One 

Sister and I 

Song of the Shirt 

Sweet and Low 

Teacher's Dream, The 

'Thanatopsis . 

Village Blacksmith, 
The 

We Are Seven 

When the Cows Come 
Home e 

Where the West Begins 

Wonderful World, The 

Woodman, Spare that 
Tree 

Your Mission 


And More Than 160 Other Poems Equally as Good as the Above. 
Poems Teachers Ask For contains 208 double-column pages, is neatly printed on good paper 
and bound in either limp cloth or standard cloth covers, 
PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, one year, $2.50. With The Pathfinder, one year, $1.50. See other offers on page 2. 


PRICE, in standard 


combination with Normal Instructor-Primary 


cloth covers, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


cloth editior., add 40 cents to combination prices quoted above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. 


If this edition is desired in 
Plans or The Pathfinder, instead of the limp 


(Order from Nearest Point.) 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


and freedom in school work. A few 
years ago the German educational sys- 
tem, from the first grade through the 
secondary school, was based entirely 
on military principles. There are 
prophets in Germany who predict com- 
plete disaster for the new plan, while 
others claim it will train the young 
to acquire initiative, resourcefulness, 
independence, and _ self-control, which 
will enable them to adapt themselves 
effectively to a democratic form of 
government. 

_ It can be asserted that all the lead- 
ing countries are trying to escape from 
the restrictive and coercive method of 
teaching children.’ So far American 
schools have led in this movement, but 
judging from the tremendous interest 
being manifested abroad, it may be 
that in a few years we shall be taking 
lessons from foreign teachers instead 
of pointing out the way to them. 





The Golden-Crowned Kinglet 


(Continued from page 38) 


matter what the circumstances they 
brave all weathers with equal good 
spirit and courage. 

When the bitter winds of winter 
blow and snow is covering the ground 
with a blanket of white, what a heart- 
some thing it is to hear a twitter, like 
the tinkle of a frost fairy’s bells, in 
the drooping branches of the pines. 
Looking up, we see the bright eyes and 
fluffed feathers of our little friends, 
the kinglets, as they gaily hop about 
in their endless search for insect eggs 
and larve. These little birds are per- 
haps the only sign of life visible in 
the wintry landscape. 





The Young Citizen and His 
Health 


(Continued from page 26) 


(1) What fruits are good for the 
“growing period’? Cooked fruits? 
Uncooked fruits? Fruits as a dessert. 
The beauty of fruits. 

(2) Special study of the apple; 

the peach; the pear; oranges; lemons; 
grapes; raisins; prunes; figs. Corre- 
lated with Geography: Climate, ete.; 
map study; regions; transportation. 
_ a. Water—The drinking of water 
improves the digestion, gives stomach 
and intestines a bath, helps to keep 
the blood and tissues in good condi- 
tion, is “Nature’s Great Solvent.” 

(1) The water habit.—‘A child 
needs two quarts of liquid a day.” 
“Insurance tables show an average of 
five years longer life to those who 
drink plenty of water.” When to 
drink; before breakfast, before each 
meal, when thirsty. 

(2) Related topics: Good water; 
individual drinking cups; clean con- 
tainers; public drinking fountains; 
healthful effects on body, inside and 
outside. 

e. Coffee and tea.—They should be 
avoided by children because “they af- 
fect the brain and nerves, causing 
sleeplessness and_ indigestion; keep 
children from growing big and strong; 
make the complexion sallow.” 

f. Cereals. — Valuable foods, be- 
cause they contain protein (building 
material) and fat (full food). 

(1) Cooked Cereals; 
cereals. 

(2) Special study of rice; barley; 
wheat; corn; bread. Historical and 
———— relationships introduced. 
Stories and poems read or memorized. 

g. Other foods.—With the aid of 
our hygiene text and the literature col- 
lected, we worked out a classification 
of foods and studied the most impor- 
tant foods under each. 

3. Mastication.—A class demonstra- 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Over 7000 Schools have secured 
Large Framed Pictures free of cost! 
Page Seven tells how! 
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Unfolds the Secret 
of Piano Technic! 


Here you are face to face with 
something new. This book tells you how 
years of needless study and tedious prac- 
tice and big expense can be saved by music 
lovers through a very important scientific 
discovery—a method based on the secret 
of Paderewski’s greatness! Whether you 
are a beginner or have already studied mu- 
sic, you can now acquire the ability to play 
the piano with the beautiful touch and tone 
of a master musician. 


A Skilled Pianist 
In One-Fourth the Usual Time! 


Marvelous as it may seem, it is ex- 
traordinarily easy for anyone to learn, by 
this simple method, to play the piano with 
the skill and touch of a master! The whole 
world of music becomes an open book! 

There is no mystery about this method 
—it is just plain, common sense, as clea 
as crystal! This system has never failed 
in a single instance where the student has 
completed the course. We guarantee sat- 
isfaction. 


Simple, Scientific 
Exercises—at home! 


This wonder method of piano tech- 
nic is so easy, so fascinating that you fol- 
low it with delight. Gone forever is the 
monotony, the drudgery of old-time “ding 
dong” practice! You will surprise yourself 
and delight your friends with the rapidity 
of your progress. Best of all, you can learn 
at home, without losing time from your 
regular occupation. You will find it in- 
tensely interesting. 


Write Now! Send the coupon 


or write a letter to- 
day for the beautiful Free Book, “A GLO 
RIOUS ART MADE EASY” and learn 
about this new, startling method of mas- 
tering the piano. There is no obligation, 
no charge. Send at once. The secret is 
yours for the asking. 


NATIONAL PIANO COLLEGE 
1810 Wilson Avenue, Studio 511, Chicago 


NATIONAL PIANO COLLEGE 
1810 Wilson Ave., Studio 511, Chicago 


Please send me, without obligation of any 
sort, the Free Book, “A GLORIOUS ART 
MADE EASY.” 

Name 

Address 


Town State 
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VACATION 


is coming 


What are you going to do this 
summer? You would like to work, 
wouldn’t you, if you could find some- 
thing congenial that would take you 
away from home, where you would 
meet new people, visit different parts 
of the country, do something worth 
while and earn a good income? 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
offers you that opportunity. Copy- 
righted for the first time March a year 
ago, it stands undisputed today as the 
connecting link between the new 
school and the child of the new age. 
Backed by a broad advertising cam- 
paign, it has already set new selling 
records and has opened an entirely 
new field of work for high grade men 
and women teachers who wish to cap- 
italize their training and experience 
in the business world. 


Two hundred teachers averaged 
better than $50.00 per week last vaca- 
tion. Today over three hundred sales 
people are averaging from $50.00 per 
week to $5,000.00 per year. 


Now is the time to make arrange- 
ments. Practical sales training and 
an assured income to start. Railroad 
fare paid. Write fully concerning 
age, education and experience in first 
letter. Address Department A-1, 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 
Garland Building, Chicago, Illinois. 








Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 

Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 
from $400 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA— July 3 to September 2, 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 














Maxixe Ladies 


Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion requiring 
an evening gown or bathing suit. 
AVOID DANGEROUS METHODS 
OF REMOVING HAIR. 

Ordinary safety razors are too 
wide for the curves under arms. 
The “‘MAxixe”’ is made just for 
this purpose, only inch wide. 
Beautifully gold plated, 
blades and cake of soap. 
Sent Postpaid on receipt of $1.00, or 
with 15 extra blades $2.00. 


Dept. O, Overland Mfg. Co., 71 West 23rd St., N.Y. 


/BUNIONS 


'YNE, the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 

Bunions. The pal ly. The Hum 

vanishes as though magic. 
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in stops almost instant! 


THEN YOU WILL 


[west to have relief from Bunions. i went you to 
ow the plessure red foot comfort. I wi £ 7 yy a. 
range to send youa box of Solven' . Simply 
saresae, want to try PEDUDENE.* ‘Address 


KAY LABORATORIES Dept.k-708 
186 N. La Sallie St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s' announcement in 
the front of this issue, 


Has a successful method of vaccination for 
pneumonia been found ?—Iowa, 


For several years experiments have 
been made with vaccine both as a cure 
and as a pneumonia preventive, Re- 
cently such experiments have given 
much promise of success. 

Is seventh grade grammar taught in the 
— grade in country schools in Illinois ?— 

Some counties in Illinois have adopt- 
ed the plan of doubling on work in 
seventh and eighth grades as well as 
grades below the seventh. The pur- 
pose is to lessen the number of recita- 
tions. The work of the seventh grade, 
for example, is taken up during the 
school year ending in an odd number, 
the work of the eighth grade being 
taken up during the school year endin 
in an even number. Thus _ sevent 
grade subjects are taught to both sev- 
enth and eighth grade pupils at the 
same time. This plan is still in the 
experimental stage. 

Compare England and the colonies as _ to 
wealth, population, army, and navy at the be- 
ginning of the Revolutionary War _ period.— 
South Dakota. 

The population of the British Isles 
was more than five times that of the 
colonies; England had a strong stand- 
ing army, the colonies had no regular 
army; England had an excellent navy 
while the colonies had no navy at all. 
England was a wealthy country, as 
wealth was reckoned at that time. The 
colonists were enjoying fair prosperity, 
but were by no means wealthy, ande 
their prosperity was lessened greatly 
by the unfriendly commercial measures 
adopted by England, just previous to 
the Revolution. The colonies faced a 
military struggle without financial 
strength while England had compara- 
tively large financial resources. Every- 
thing locked so favorable for England 
that it seemed preposterous to the 
mother country that the colonies would 
fight. 

1. In what way was Tertullian opposed to 
the Church of Rome? 2. Were there any 
schools in the Dark Ages ?—New Jersey. 


1. Tertullian, who was born about 
150 A. D., opposed the growing eccles- 
iasticism of the Roman Church, and 
joined the Montanists, a sect which be- 
lieved in direct inspiration. He was 
the most brilliant convert to that faith. 
The Montanists were eventually sup- 
pressed. 2. There were schools during 
the Dark Ages, mostly confined to the 
monasteries. Charlemagne made an 
effort to promote learning, establishing 
schools which were not successful. Al- 
cuin, Aquinas, and Abelard were prom- 
inent educators who did much to re- 
establish an interest in learning. The 
earliest universities were founded dur- 
ing the Dark Ages which, as one writ- 
er says, were “not wholly dark.” 

Are there many United States coins for which 
collectors will pay a large price ?—Montana. 

No, there are not a great many coins 
commanding a large premium, espec- 
ially among the coins of common cir- 
culation. Silver dollars dated 1804 
have sold for as much as a thousand 
dollars. Those dated 1794, 1836, 1838, 
1839, 1851, 1852, and 1858 are also 
much in demand, having a value of 
from ten to thirty dollars each, some- 
times bringing a little more. The 1853 
half dollar without arrow heads and 
most half dollars coined before 1800 
bring a good price. The 1893 Colum- 
bian quarter is worth a premium. A 
few quarters coined before 1853 are 


TEACHERS WANTED! 
$95 to $150 MONTH 


Teachers,—men and women, —you should try the U.S. Gov- 
ernment examinations constantly being held throughout the 
country. During the Winter and Spring many permanent, 
life, positions will be filled at from $1100 to $1800 a year. 
These have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Every teacher should write immediately to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept, E 253, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
dates and pigces of coming ene and illustrated book, show: 
ing U. S. Government positions obtainable toge er with samp! 
examination questions, which will be sent free of charge. 
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Prize-Winning Plans *“‘eacuine 


ELL DEFINED PLANS are the basis of all | 

successful work. No teacher can hope to suc- 

ceed without definitely planning her work 
from day to day and the most successful teachers 
are those who study and use the best plans available 
from all sources. 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP 
The $2000 Prize Book of Plans 


Cash Prizes aggregating $2000 were awarded to 
the teachers who contributed the 129 Plans describ- | 
ed in Pedagogical Pep. 

All the teachers in America were invited to com- 
pete for these prizes and over two thousand plans | 
were submitted. 

From this vast assemblage of material the com- 
mittee of award selected what they considered the 
129 best Plans; $2000 in Cash Prizes was awarded to | 
their authors and these Prize-Winning Plans have 
been published in one 384-page book. 

Because of the real wide-awake, snappy character 
of this splendid book of Plans, Pedagogical Pep was 
selected as a fitting title. 


























$1 50 PER COPY 
° POSTPAID 
Why Teachers Should Have This Book 


The progressive teacher is always looking for ways in which she may make her | 
work more effective. Her problems are many. They relate to the teaching of | 
school subjects, to the children, to the community, and to the schoolroom itself. 
No matter how capable or resourceful the teacher may be, she will be greatly bene- 
fited by a knowledge of how other teachers have met and solved the same problems 
that daily confront her. It is this kind of constructive and inspirational help that 
thousands of teachers are receiving from Pedagogical Pep. 

The Prize-Winning Plans contained in Pedagogical Pep cover practically every 
phase of a teacher’s work. There are plans for making all of the various school 
subjects interesting to the pupils; for keeping the younger pupils employed with 
profitable seat work; for promoting punctuality, orderliness, obedience and good 
deportment; for solving the discipline problem in the schoolroom and on the play- 
ground; for securing a piano, phonograph, library or other needed equipment for 
the school; for enlisting the interest and cooperation of the parents and the entire commun- 
ity, and in fact for doing a great many other things that make for success in teaching. 

Pedagogical Pep will repay its cost many times over in the time and labor which it will 
save the teacher and the better results it will enable her to accomplish. It is unquestionably | 
the most helpful and inspiring book of its kind that has ever been published and no teacher 
who desires to attain the highest degree of success in her profession should be without it. 

384 pages, printed on fine eggshell paper and handsomely bound in full cloth. 

PRICE $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 

With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 


























The Pathfinder 


The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder is an illustrated Weekly News Re- 
view, published at the Nation's Capital. It is now in 
its 30th year of increasing success and is everywhere 
recognized as the best current events paper published. 

Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as 
to what is going on in the world and The Pathfinder 
is an ideal medium for this purpose. In each week’s 
issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
and impartially condensed and there is also a vast 
amount of general information of special value and 
usefulness to teachers. P 

A new feature of The Pathfinder which greatly en- 
hances its value to teachers is the “Guide to Contents” 
appearing on page 2 of each number. This consists of 
many helpful questions and comments referring to the 
topics covered in that number. 

We know of no publication that gives so much real, 
clean, helpful, current information—information 
which every teacher should have—as The Pathfinder. It is concise, reliable, conservative 
and up-to-the-minute. To read it regularly is an education in itself. 

We have represented The Pathfinder incidentally for years, have found it uniformly sat- 
isfactory to our patrons and, being desirous of giving a greater number of teachers an 
opportunity to secure it under the most favorable conditions possible, we asked for and re- 
ceived the General Agency for it in the educational field. We trust a very large per cent 
of our patrons will take advantage of the opportunity to secure The Pathfinder in combi- 
nation with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the various books for teachers with 
which it is offered at a discount. 

Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, one year, $2.75. For prices in combination with books, see order blank below. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y., or Des Moines, Towa (Send.order te 


— — =e ewe oe eee eee cee eee coe eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee cee aes eee eee oe 


Use This Order Blank—Pay January 20th If More Convenient 


F, A.. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. Y., or 
(Mail to Nearest Office) Des Moines, Iowa. 
Place creas X) (0 Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
Squares to indi- [_] Please send me The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, each 
cate your order one year. Price $2.75. 
Also send me the books checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] 


[J Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional Poems Teachers Ask For, 50 cents additional 

[J The Annual of Normal Instructor-Primary [ Poster Patterns, Book 1, 59 cents additional 

Plans, $1.20 additional (J Poster Patterns, Book 11, 50 cents additional 
Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional (J Jointed Toys, Book I, 50 cents additional 


O 

= Seer” manmake ae” an yr tet ame (0 Jointed Toys, Book #1, 50 cents additional 
CO 
| 




















The Year’s Entertainments, $1.00 additional [J Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 
How | Did It, 50 cents additional [D Practical Selections, 50 cents additional 


The total amount of the above order is $.........cccceec recon reer reerseeeseseneeees 
hich C11 am enclosing herewith. | [Place a cross (X) in one of the squares to 
ae {i I agree to remit not later than Jan. 20,1924 § indicate your preference as to payment. | 
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460 Marion Bldg., Cleveland, O. 





Sclvoaie Sell 














100% PROFIT 
Write for sample and 
testimonials 


Superior Products Co., 

















SEND FOR CANDY 


TO SELL 
































Solve the “how to raise the money” question. 
Hundreds of schools, large and small, in many 
states use our plan, Also CLASSES, 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, CAMP FIRE GIRLS, 
GIRL SCOUTS, LODGES, Ete. Liberal profits. 
Prompt shipments. 


EXPRESS PREPAID 
Expressage fully prepaid in radius of 300 miles from 
Fitchburg, Mass. and Chicago, Ill. Liberal allow- 

ances elsewhere. All nationally-known, high-grade 
| goods, Write today for circular. Address all mail to 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 


WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERS 
14 Broad Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 














EARN MONEY 


T= can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvassing 
or soliciting, We instruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW oe | SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
121 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 





E de introducing new style guaranteed 
ho: oclees for men, =o and children—63 styles, 


24 colors all grades. shone or capital necess- 
YOUR PAY Y DAILY IN| ANCE. Easy to 


ar. 
eall—Ji ust show samples and f a4 rr 4 We de- 
liver and collect—Satisfied customers and re 


t 
orders mean permanent business and regular in- 
come. Big outfit gee oe: —_ grades 
includin “eon silks, w 
Mac-0-€ 


hee Milis Cos. | Room mst ‘Cincinnati. 0. 
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EARN $20 WEEICLY AT HOME 


Spare Time, Addressing and Mailing Our Music and 
Circulars ~ No experience necessary ~ Send 10¢ for Music, 
Information, Application Blank, etc. 


American Music Publishing Co, 


1658 Broadway,Dépt. 1-19. New York City 
ments during spare time. 


BIG MONE Easy, fascinating, profi- 


Coloring Photos table. No talent or 


experience necessary. 
Small outfit starts you. Write for free information 


noW. McKINNON ART CO., Valley, Washington. 


“Once upon a time there was a 
teacher who wanted a new Flag for the 
school.” Find out where she got it! 
Xead Page Seven. 

Big Money In Writing pro's," 


to-day for free copy America’s greatest magazine for 

















Color snaps and enlarge- 














Writer’s Digest, 6 


writers, Filled with Bree ractical help in writing and a 
3 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, O 





$2.00 PER HOUR 


Become our local REEDCRAFT INSTRUCTOR. 
H.C. TURNER, 724 11th St., N. W., Wash. D.C. 


FOR YOUR 
SPARE TIME. 





$50 A Wee 


EVENINGS. I made it, Mail Order 





articles worth $3. 


—" booklet for stamp tells 
w. Sample and plan 25c. Free 
AL NI SCOTT, COHOES, N.Y. 





for your stories and articles. Copy- 


= book by Editor ‘‘How to write 


GET PAY 

for Pa e now. Noobligation. PRESS 
SY NDICATE! 360.7 Times Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
WE PAY $50.00 A WEEK AND EXPENSES 


and give Ford auto for men to introduce poultry and stock 
compounds. Imperial Co., D-3, Parsons, Kansas. 








$19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 


M AKE 25c for sample and inst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 





MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 


Liv ap Mento: Nove “7. trust Write 
et Gaba To Seta 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





much in demand. Dimes coined before 
1846, the very old one-cent pieces, and 
gold coins of the early part of the last 
century may be sold for more than 
their face value. All three-dollar gold 
yey are worth a premium, as are all 

2.50 gold pieces dated before 1880. 
Only occasionally does one find a coin 
in circulation that is valuable, but 
sometimes one is rewarded for a long 
search, 


The Young Citizen and His 
Health 


(Continued from page 85) 


tion, using crackers, opened the way 
for the developing of each important 
— of this topic. 

Elimination.—By comparing the 
weir with a factory, discussing the 
intake of fuel, its consumption, the 
waste, getting rid of the waste, the 
results when the waste is not elimi- 
nated, we were able to stress the im- 
portance of this topic and establish 
the relationship between it and proper 
health habits. 

5. Other topics.—Same of the other 





topics developed were: Good Food 
Habits; Courtesy and Health; Well- 
balanced Meals (breakfast, "dinner, 


supper or breakfast, lunch, dinner). 
There was, of course, the usual atten- 
tion to exercise, posture, air, bathing, 
etc., with unusual emphasis on hap- 
piness and cheerfulness. 


Our Daily Program 


The weighing on the same day of 
each month had brought forth indivi- 
dual needs, and these were studied 
with unfailing interest by all of the 
pupils. A number of pupils learned 
to make individual health charts or 
curves and kept them throughout the 





session. To reinforce the specific de- 
tails, the following material was se- 
cured and studied— 

1. The Crusaders’ Code. 

2. Health Chores. (Forms A, B, C, 
and D.)—Pupils were encouraged to 
keep a weekly chart of health chores 
performed; credit for this was given 
on report card. (For information as 
to the Crusaders’ Code and the Health 
Chores, send to the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York.) The malnourished chil- 
dren were interested in the special 
“nutrition class,” and a_ significant 
gain was noted in those who observed 
the chores as compared with. those 
who did not. 

3. Our Health Program. From our 
knowledge of the foregoing, and with 
the eight simple rules given by the 
Bureau of Education as a basis, we 
worked out our own Health Program. 


HEALTH PROGRAM — DAILY SCHEDULE 


1. Have a regular rising hour, 
and arise at that hour. 
2. Wash face and hands; splash 
with cold water. 
3. Brush the teeth. 
4. Drink a glass of water. 
5. Dress. 
6. Eat breakfast.—Etc. 
These rules served as the material 
for our various lessons in lettering as 
well as for our health guide. 


Activities and Related Studies 


1. Posters made in connection with 
each phase of work. 
2. A comparison between weeds in 
a vegetable garden and bad health 
habits brought out much originality. 
3. Study of local water supply— 
—o system. Visit to the plant. 
Visit to a flour mill; to a bakery. 
ri Exhibits obtained, free, from var- 
ious food concerns. 
6. A Health Booklet made of clip- 
pings. 
7. One or more of the Modern 
Health Crusade songs were sung daily. 
8. Phrasing of original slogans; 
paraphrasing poems and songs; find- 
ing and making — health jingles: 
the telling of health stc stories. 


Life is the test t of lov love, and love, of 
life; 

Godlike ‘endeavor is the way of God.. 
The only sin is not to try, the only 
good, 

To live courageously, for life supreme 
Is love, and going is the goal. 
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ae at a 
AMERICAN LINE \& 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City, The Company’s offices 


UN to go. Funto plan, too. In- 
teresting to see how even a limited 
vacation budget can stretch acrcss 
the Atlantic! 
The fourteen delightful cabin ships of 
our fleet offer the greatest degree of 
travel comfort at most moderate rates. 


Accommodations are available for as: 


| 


See Europe next summer 


—but plan NOW! 






little as $115. 


Let our agent help you plan your trip. hos \ 


And let the experience of more than 
half a century assure you of supreme 
comfort and faultless service. 





Send for a charming book 
in colors—‘‘Belgium — the 
Country and its People.’’ 








7 RED STAR LINE 


elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent. 





























10c pkts. *fn'cinrain ise. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


tions without ! injury to plaster or wood- 
work, by us 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 


CHEERFUL SCHOOL ROOMS 


Fasten to the walls pictures and decora- 














Journalism, 
Short Stories 


manuscripts ona Commission Basis. 
Plot Chart and Copyright Book Free. 








Photoplays, 


Those who desire independence through a literary carec 
offered Expert Guidance by Professional Authors, Editors 
and neyapapermen of iw gh Standing in that side of their 
art which they can turn to th re est profit 


re dispo: onal ¢ of write rs 
ng to dispc of 


The Harvard Company, 443, San Francisco, California 


their 
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Albert D. Watson. 





p——Study Courses—— 


Will you volunteer for 


Christian work easy to do?= 


No matter how inexperienced in Christian work you may 
be, by our simple method you can become God’s means for 
tremendous good in your locality. 


We want volunteers to distribute literature urging 
more Bible Study and explaining the Eight peer 


8 Bible 


Synthetic Bible Study 
—systematic; shows relation- 
ship of separate parts to each 
other. 


Practical Christian Work 


ti / (Not Sold Conse Profit) 


These Courses have been studied by mail 


-_——- <—<—<—-« 








—methods of soul-winning and 
other forms of Christian work. 


Introductory Bible Course 
—adapted for beginners, covers 
entire Bible. 


Evangelism 
—methods and principles of 
evangelism for Christian 
workers. 


Christian Evidences tions. 


by over 27,000 students in the last 34 years 
—of every race and almost every nation- 
ality in the world. 
these Bible Study Courses have been the 
means of awakening whole communities to 
greater consecration and religious work. 
These Courses are sold at cost—for the 
good they will do. Moody Bible Institute 
itself is supported by free-will contribu- 
Will you give a few moments or 


In many instances, 


—facts in support of Christian 
faith and an inspired Bible. 
Bible Doctrine : 
—great basic doctrines of 
Christianity. 
Bible Chapter Summary 


hours of your spare time, 
evenings or a week day to help the good 
work along in your locality? 


on Sunday, 


Don’t hesitate—it’s the Lord’s work— 





—an easy way to know the 
Bible. 


Scofield Bible Correspondence 
Course 
—scholarly, for ministers and 
Christian workers — covers en- 
tire Bible. 





Dept. 4571, 





and it’sso easy for anyone todo. Write to- 
day, NOW. Write foran explanation of how 
you can distribute literature urging more 
Bible Study. Be our Representative in 
your community. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 
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Two New Inspirational Supplementary Readers 


When They Were Boys 


By CARROLL EVERETT and CHARLES F. REED 
Edited by Helen M. Owen and Mary E. Owen 


HIS book contains the boyhood stories of twenty-four celebrated Americans of 
recent times told in a simple yet fascinating manner bound to hold the inter- 
est and attention of all who read them. 

The characters have been selected from rany walks of life with the aim of 
choosing representative men in various activities. Allof these men have achieved 
success and prominence, many rising from humble beginnings. 

Certain outstanding ch: aracteristics in the boyhood of these men were respon- 
sible in a great part for their later success, Such characteristics are worthy of 
emulation by the boys and girls of to-day. Many of these men, in their boyhood, 
overcame great obstacles: some of them were very poor, somé were unable to go 
to school, and some lacked physical endurance. But they were all able to rise 
above these conditions and forge ahead toward their goal, 

By placing these stories before the boys and girls of to-day they may be made 
to realize that any obstacle in the path to success can be surmounted. 

When They Were Boys provides supplementary reading of the highest char- 
acter for pupils in any school. Because of the great human interest element in 
these stories they afford excellent material: for dramatization. 

The text matter is in very readable type and is illustrated with photographs 
and pen and ink drawings. 

176 pages, printed on an extra good grade of book paper and bound in stand- 
ard cloth covers. Price 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 

WHEN THEY WERE BOYS has been approved for use in the schools of New York State, the schools of Chicago, 

Ill., Los Angeles, Oakland and Pasadena, California, and in hundreds of other cities, villages and school districts. 


When They Were Girls 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 
Edited by Helen M. Owen 


HE warm welcome accorded our book “When They Were Boys” and the great 
success which has marked its sale, assures us that there will be an equal de- 
mand for this companion book, When They Were Girls. 

It is not men only who have done the big things in the world, or who have 
achieved eminence in various fields. One may not readily recall-as: many names 
of celebrated women as of men, but that does not alter the fact that there are 
hosts of women who have won deserved prominence, and whose life stories are 
equally interesting, and perhaps even more so, than are those of the men. 

We have selected twenty-four from the list of eminent women in whom every- 
one is interested and of whom every school girl, in particular, ought.to know, 
and have had stories written of their girlhood days,—of their conditions of life, 
their surroundings and education, their dreams, ambitions, and in some cases, of 
their hardships and handicaps, and of the characteristics which came to full "de- 
velopment in later life. These famous women were once girls, as the famous 
men were once boys, and the stories are real human stories, written in attractive 
style sy each carrying its lessons to the young reader. 

n They Were Girls is a book furnishing the very finest supplementary 
reading for schools. The subjects chosen, the interesting manner in which the 
stories are told and the lessons which they carry, all commend the book as most 
desirable for young people’s reading. 

When They Were Girls corresponds in size and style to “When They Were 
Boys.” It has good-sized readable type, with striking pen -and-ink illustrations 
for each chapter. Printed on an extra good book paper, and bound in standard 
cloth covers. Price 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 





DANSVILLE, N. Yon or DES MOINES, IOWA. (Order from Nearest Point) 

















You,Too, Can Become 


Popular Overnight! 


Yes! In only one evening you can learn the 
wonderful secret that is bringing joy to 
thousands of people everywhere! Mail the 
coupon below and give your friends a big 


surprise! 


NORMAL. INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 








John—So there was a gap in the 
conversation? George — Yes. We 
were all yawning. 

Mrs. Smith—Did you have a good 
time at your summer cottage this sea- 
son? Mrs. Brown—No, but dozens of 
our friends. did. 


Student—A fortune-teller told me 
that I had a lot of money coming to 
me. Sportsman—I had rather hear a 
paying teller say that! 


The more than usual lack of intelli- 
ing h among the students that morn- 
had got under the professor’s skin. 
lass is dismissed,” he said exasperat- 
edly. “Please don’t flap your ears as 
you pass out.” 

“Learn to speak French. Then things 
won’t cost so much in Paris.” “Oh, 
you can’t make ’em think you are a 
Frenchman.” “No; but sometimes you 
can make ’em think you are a Russian 
or a Spaniard.” 


Teacher—Emerson, what is your 
age? Superior Pupil—Chronologically, 
eleven years, Physiologically, thirteen 
years, six months; Psychologically, 
thirteen years, eight months; An- 
atomically, eleven years. 


A fond father discovered his young 
hopeful reading a dime novel. “Un- 
hand me, villain,” the boy detective 
cried, “or there will be bloodshed.” 
“No, * said the father grimly, tighten- 
ing ‘his hold on the boy’s collar, “not 
bloodshed, woodshed.” 


“Whut means dis heah p’litical ’con- 
omy?” asked Rastus, who was endeav- 
oring to wade through a paper. “Frum 
de way de pol’ticians down ouah wahd 
is actin’,” answered Rufus. “I s’spects 
it means de mos’ votes foh de least 
money.” 


First Attorney—Your honor, un- 
fortunately I am opposed by an un- 
mitigated scoundrel. Second Attorney 
—Your honor, my learned friend is 
such a* notorious liar— The Judge— 
The counsel will kindly confine their 
remarks to such matters as are in dis- 
pute. 


An Italian who kept a fruit-stand 
was much annoyed by possible cus- 
tomers who made a practice of hand- 
ling the fruit and pinching it, thereby 
leaving it softened and often spoiled. 
Exasperated beyond endurance, he 
finally put up a sign which read: “If 
you must pincha da fruit—pincha de 
cocoanut!” 


It was at a party. The young man 
had just been introduced to her, and 
after a brief and awkward silence he 
ventured, “You are from the West, I 
understand.” “Yes, from Indiana,” 
she replied. Hoosier girl.” He stared 
and flushed deeply. “Why—er— 
really,” he stammered, “I don’t know— 
that is, I haven’t quite decided yet.” 


January 1924 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man aad 
young woman should kaew 


wery 
What a young husband and 
ery young = — know 


++ $1.00 


POSTPAID What A... parent should 
plain Se per Table contents & dations on request 


AMERICAN PUB. co., oO Winston Bldg,, Philadelphia 

















turn com- 
ot set is yours, Order now. 
md no money. Wetrust you, 





SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


with Fountain Pen, 
Pencils, Knife, Pen 
Holder, Eraser, for 
selling 30 packages Chewing Gum at bca package, Write 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 552 Mill Street, Concord Jct., Mass. 


Book on Destroying Hair| 


New Book by Prof. Hayes. of. Woman's 
Modivale Coliege, Chicago Gola “sft “aetee “4 etc. Tells 
cause and cure ‘of superii uous hair and facia SIsfigurements. 
Non- techuical: Send 8 stamps for descriptive matter. 


Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 


EUR oO PE Sailing JUNE 20, JUNE 27 


and JULY 4 from Montreal, 
visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium, Rhine, Switzerland, Italian 
Lakes, Italy (incl. Naples), Monaco, 


Riviera and France. Send for folder, $7 ] 5 


MENTOR TOURS, 2° 59;,0carborn Street, 
SEND US YOUR -FILMS 











lervice. 
ROANOK E PHOTO FINISHING co. 
loanoke, Va. 








TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom. 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass, 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
rowing again. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Bookletfree. 
Wow today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

D.J.MAHLER, 15-A Mahler Park, Providence,R.I, 


Comprehensive routes, experienced leaders, 
- splendid accommodations, moderate prices. 
| B eas 1850, Send for booklet, 
nnett’s Travel Bureau, 
‘ §00 Fite Avenue, New York City. 
A set of Allies’ Flags makes a nice 
ornament for any schoolroom. We 
will give you one free! Read Page 7. 
N AME TAPES Identify, prevent loss of 
laundry and personal be- 
longings. 


Inexpensive, Washproof. Postal brings free 
samples and catalog. Address, PREMIER NOVELTY 
WORKS, Box 40PP, West Farms Station, New York City. 


Basketry Materials fci.ratta, wooden aces 


a cane, erage age splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 























No more lonely evenings—no more heart-breaking 
disappointments—no more embarrassments! You can 
now make your life bright and happy—you can make 
yourself popular with those you admire and say ‘“‘good- 
bye forever’ to awkwardness, timidity, and self-con- 
sciousness ! 

All you have to do is learn to dance—and that is now 
as easy as WALKING! By means of Arthur Murray’s 
new easy mail-teaching method you can quickly be- 
sae a ea dancer right - a eeony of your own liams,” he said to his host. “Whar did 
ome—without music-——-without the expense of a pri- " ”» 66 
vate teacher—without anyone around to watch and y . the World’ you git such a fine goose? Well, 
embarrass you. : now -parson,” replied the carver of the 

No matter if you don’t know one step from another, goose, exhibiting great dignity and re- 
Mr. Murray’s easy lessons will teach you to dance per- luctance, “when you preaches a speshul 
fectly in an amazingly short time. A lesson would cost good sermon, I never axes you whar 

> 


you $10.00 if you took it at Mr. Murray's private “ ° 
studio, But now you have the same expert instructions you got it. I hopes you will show de 
same consideration.” 


in permanent form—at only a tiny fraction of the 

paar hiya A lawyer was cross-examin an 
e in 

FIVE Lessons FREE to Prove You Can old German about the position of the 

Learn to Dance in One Evening doors, windows, and so forth, in a 

house in which a certain transaction 

occurred. “And now, my good man,” 

said the lawyer, “will you be good 

enough to tell the court how the stairs 

run in the house?”” The German looked 

ARTHUR MURRAY, STUDIO 908 da ed and unsettled for a moment. 

at gion ne AER Cit: haa ow do the stairs run?” he queried. 

howe, in. one sh oe, Wee send the | “Yes, how do the stairs run?” “Vell,” 

Just FIVE gE REE in) to a5 te fpcbee, 10 continued the witness, after a mo- 

oie, a ond © postage, | ment’s thought, “ven I am oop-stairs 

dey run down, and ven I am down- 

stairs dey run oop.” 


Hemstitehing torwrtoromers” sts: 
nt with instructions b: mel 


Rebus Co Co., Cohoes, 


willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


TOUS STOUGHTON BRAKE. inc. 32 Everell St. Allston Slaton, Boston 34: Mas. 


e 
e $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: #275-#3% 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


WRITE MOVING | PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 o Correspond Course. 
Details FREE, | Producers oe 334 St. Louis, Mo. 
S SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER ; 
KODAK FILM YOUR NEXT KODAK FILM 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The goose had been carved, and ev- 
erybody had tasted it. It was excel- 
lent. The negro minister, who was the 
guest of honor, could not retain his en- 
thusiasm. ‘“Dat’s as fine a goose as I 
ever set ma teeth in, Brudder Wil- 

















tng instructor 








Your boys can get a Genuine Leath- 
er Foot Ball Free of all cost! Let 
them read our offer on Page Seven. 


POEMS WANTED ~Vertses ron casi 
ibmit Mss. at once or 


write NEW ERA MUSIC CO., T23 St. Louis, Mo. 
FREE ADVICE on How to become SUCCESSFUL in 

Real Estate and Insurance. Partic- 
ulars, MACDONALD COOPERATIVE REALTY, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


$20 up. Allmakes. Tria] and Payments. 
Ty pewriters PAYNE 00., Rosedalestation, K. 0. Kansas 











Over 90,000 people have become wonderful dancers 
through Mr. Murray's easy home-study lessons. So 
positive is Mr. Murray that you, too, can become a 
really good dancer that he is willing to send you Five 
Free Lessons. Simply mail the coupon below. 

These five free lessons are yours to keep—you need 
not return them, They are merely to prove that you 
can learn to dance without music or partner in your 
own home. 

Write for the five lessons today—they are free. 
enclose 10c (stamps or coin) to pay cost of postage, 
printing, etce., and the lessons will be sent promptly to 
you, You will receive, (1) The Secret of Leading. (2) 
How to Follow Successfully. (3) How to Gain Confi- 
dence. (4) A Fascinating Fox Trot Step. (5) A Les- 
son in Waltzing. Don't hesitate. You do not place 
yourself under any obligation by sending for the free 
lessons. Write today. Arthur Murray, Studio 998, 
290 Broadway, New York. 











WATCH KNIFE } 
AND CHAIN f 
| Real {vnetene Watch, 5 year gy arantee, fine} 
case, looks and wears like gold . Just sell 12) 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve ( onder Menthol; 
i Return the $3.00 and recei 
ice of 147 premiums Address 
U. S. Supply Company, SJ-27, Greenville, Pa. 


Name.. 





Address.... 


City. ..cee 
Also at 150 Southampton Row, London, Eng. } $2. 











Works on any machine. 
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Mother Goose 
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F, A, OWE 


Ohe INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 





350 Books (r2.2c..) at 7 Cents per Copy 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition—12 Cents per Copy 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 


It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 


It contains, 


in 


addition to many 


standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of 


this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive covers. 


Industries, Literature. 


FIRST YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*6 


Nature 


“4 

od | 
*30 
*31 


History 


*32 
Liter 
*104 
*228 


*230 


*245 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*33 Ti 


*36 
*37 


*38 


Nature and Industry 


*3 


*39 
*40 


Histo 
*43 
*45 

*204 


Literature 


72 
*152 
*206 
*220 
#262 
*268 
*269 
*270 
*290 
*300 


T 


Fables 
*46 


Natur 
*4¢ 
*51 
*52 


*53 
*133 
*135 
*137 
*138 


*203 


History and Biography 
*4 


* 


*2 


7 
1 


ee 
- 


*54 


Price 7 Cents per Copy 


; Each book has 32 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 


2 or more 


The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 
below as to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 
grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


in strong paper covers. 
Postage 1 cent per copy 


extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84 cents per 
dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY NUMBER. 


Fairy Stories of the Moon 
Eleven Fables from (sop 
More Fables from ASsop 
Indian Myths 

Nursery Tales 

Primer from Fableland 
Fables and Tales from 
Africa 


Little Plant People—I 
Little Plant People—II 

Story of a Sunbeam 
Kitty Mittens and 
Friends 


Iler 


Patriotic Stories 

ature ; 

Mother Goose Reader 
First Term Vrimer 
Rhyme and Jingle Read- 
er for Beginners 
Three Billy-Goats Gruff, 
and Other Stories 


ie Brave Tin Soldier 
and Other Stories froi 
Andersen 


Stores from Grimm 
Little Red Riding Ilood 


Jack and the Beanstaik 

Adventures of a Browne 

Littie Workers (Animal 
Stories) 

Little Wood Friends 
Wings and Stings 

Story of Wool 

Bird Stories from the 
Poets a 

ry and Biography 
Story of the Maytlower 
Boyhood ot Washington 
Boyhood of Lincoln 


Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Child's Garden of Vers.s 
—Stevenson Y 

Picture Study _— Stories 
for Little Children | 

Story of the Christ Child 
Four Little Cotton-Taiis 
Four Littie Cotton-Taiis 


in Winter ” 
Four Little Cotton-Taiis 
Cotton-Tails 





at Play 
Four _ Little 
in Vacation ; 
Fuzz in Ja,an—A Child- 
Life Reader . 
Four Little Bushy-Tails 
Patriotic Bushy-Tails 
Tinkle Bell and Other 
Stories 

The Rainbow Fairy | 
Story of Veter Rabbit 
More Stories of the Three 
Bears 

More Stories of the Three 
Pigs 


HIRD YEAR 


and Myths ; 
Puss in Boots and Cin- 
derella 

Greek Myths 
Nature Myths 
Reynard the Fox 
Thumbelina and 
Stories 

Sleeping Seauty 
Otner Stories 
Sun Myths 
Norse Legends, I 
Norse Legends, HW. 
Legends of the Rhine- 


land . 
Siegfried, The _ Lorelei, 


Other Rhine Legends 
The 


Dream 


and 


The Snow Man, 
Little Vir-Tree and 
Other | Stories 

East of the Sun and 


West of the Moon, and 
Other_ Stories 
e and Industry 
Buds, Stems and 
Story of Flax 
Story of Glass : 
Story of a Little Water 


Fruits 


Drop f 
Aunt Martha’s Corner 
Cupboard—I. _ Story of 


Tea and the Teacup | 
Little People of the Hills 
(Dry Air and Dry Soil 


Plants) 

Aunt Martha’s Corner 
Cupboard—II. Story of 
Sugar, Coffee and Salt 
Aunt Martha’s Corner 
Cupboard—III. Story of 
Rice, Currants, Honey 
Little Plant People of 
the Waterways 


Story of Washington 
Story of Longfellow 
Story of the Pilgrims 
Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 


iD 
*i6 
uae 


*205 


ah 
*56 
‘to 
*79 
*81 
*82 
*83 
*S84 
*85 
*86 
"ST 
*88 
*89 
*o1 
*178 
*182 


*207 
*243 
*248 


*90 


*201 


*202 





Story of Columbus 


in 
NOTE: 
are the stories from ‘Seven Lit- 


| 55 Story of Whittier 


57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 

*59 Story of the Boston Tea 
‘arty 

*60 i of the North- 
anc 

*64 Child Life _in the Col- 
onies-I_ (New <Amster- 
dam) 

*65 Child Life in the Col- 
onies—II_ (Pennsylvania) 

*66 Child Life in tie Col- 
onies—III_ (Virginia) 

*68 Stories of the Revolu- 
tion—I (Ethan Allen 
and the Green Moun- 
tain Boys) 

*69 Stories of the Revolu- 
tion—II (Around Phil- 
adelphia) 

*70 Stories of the Revolu- 
tion—III__ (Marion, the 
Swamp Fox) 

*132 Story of Franklin 

*164 The Little Brown Baby 
and Other Babies 

*165 Gemila, the Child of the 
Jesert, and Some of 
Hler Sisters 

*166 Louise on the Rhine and 


New 
164, 


Iler 


L.. Ilome 
Nos, 


166 





tle Sisters’? by Jane _ Andrews 

*167 Famous Artists— F 
seer and Bonheur) 

Literature 

*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 

58 Selections from Alice 

and Phoebe Cary 

*67 The Story of Robinson 
Crusce 

*71 Selections from Iawatha 
(for 8rd, 4th and 5th 
Grades) —Longfellow 

*227 Our Animal Friends and 
iow to_ Treat Them 

*233 Poems Worth Knowing— 
Book I—Primary 

*321 The Adventures of the 
Rabbity Buns 

*322 The ‘ise Frog and 
Other Stories 

*323 Health Stories and 
Riymes 


FOURTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 


Story of Coal 

Story of Wheat 

Story of Cotton 
Conquests of Little Plant 
People 

Peeps into Bird Nooks- I 
Stories of the Stars 

Eyes and No Eyes and 


+s 
The ‘Three Giants 





History and Biography 


Story of Lincoin 
Indian Children Tales 
Stories of the Backwoods 


A_ Little New England 
Viking 
Story of De Soto 


Story of Daniel Boone 
Story of Printing 
Story of David Crockett 
Story of Patrick Henry 
American Inventors — I 
(Whitney and Fulton) 
American Inventors—II 
(Morse and Ed.scn) 
American. Naval Heroes 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut) 
Fremont and Kit Carson 
Story o tugene Field 
Story of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill 
Story of Joan of Are 
Famous Artists—II—(Rey- 
nolds and Murillo) 
Famous Artists — III — 
(Millet) 
Makers of European His- 
tory 





Literature 


Selections from 

Longfellow (Village 

Blacksmith, Children’s 

Hour, and others) 

Japanese Myths and Leg- 
from 


ends 
the Old 
Testament 


Stories 
Water Babies (Abridged) 
ai e Lame_ Prince 
(Cond. ) —Mulock 
Tolmi of the Treetops 
Labu_ the Little Lake 
Dweller 
Tara of the Tents 
Night Before Christmas 
and Other Christmas 
Poems and Stories 
(Any Grade) 
Alice’s First Adventures 
in Wonderland—Carrol! 
Alice’s Further Adven- 
tures. in Wonderland 
Bolo the Cave Boy 
Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 
Voyage to Lilliput (Abr.) 
Ilansel and Grettel, and 
Pretty Goldilocks 
Story-Lessons in 
day Manners 


Fifteen 


Every- 
Many 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition 


covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, 


The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the 
following list are supplied also in limp cloth 
$1.44 per dozen or $12.00 per 


hundred, prepaid. ORDER BY NUMBER, specifying limp cloth binding. 


| *314 The Enchanted Bugle 
and Other Stories 


FIFTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*v2 Animal Life in 
*93 Story of Silk 
*94 Story of Sugar 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, 

Coffee and Cocoa) 

*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 

*240 Story of King Corn 
*263 The Sky Family 

*280 Making of the World 

*281 Builders of the Wor 
“2538 Stories of Time 

History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of 
Northwest 
Story of the Cabots 
Stories of the Norsemen 
Story of Nathan Hale 

Story of Jefferson 

Story of Bryant 

Story of Robert E. 

Story of Canada 


the Sea 


the 


Lee 


*106 Story of Mexico 
*107 Story of Robert Louis 


Stevenson 
Story of Hawthorne 
Biographical Stories— 
Hawthorne 
Story of Grant 
Story of Steam 
Story of McKinley 
Story of Dickens 
Story of the Flag 
Story of First Crusade 
Story of Father Hennepin 
Story of La Salle 


ta 


== 1st ee 
Coad 








Legends from 
Lands 


Story of Florence Night- 
ingale 
Story of Peter Cooper 


* 
—~_ 


218 





Double Numbers 
64 or more pages each 


Price: Paper Covers. 12c; 
Limp Cio.h Covers, 18c. 


*401 Adventures of Pinoc- 
chio—Collodi— (4th gr.) 
Ivanhoe (Cond. from 
Scott (Sth grade) 
*403 Harmful and Helpful 
nsects (6th grade) 
*404 The Nurnberg Stove 
_—-La Ramee (5th gr.) 
*405 Story of Roosevelt 
(6th grade) 
*406 The Gold 
(Sth_ grade) 
*407 A Dog of Flanders 
—Ia Ramee (5th gr.) 
*408 Health Stories and 
Rhymes (3d grade) 


*402 


Bug—Poe 











Little 
cover. 
Story of Shakespeare 
Four_ Little Discoverers 
in Panama 

Stories from _Grandfa- 
ther’s Chair—Hawthorne 
When Plymouth Colony 
Was Young 

Life in Colonial Days 


Stories of Dis- 





*287 
Literature 

*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 
The Golden Touch—Haw- 


thorne 
Story Sindbad the 
Sailor 

Ilistory in Verse (Sheri- 
dan's_ Ride, Independ- 
ence Bell, etc.) 
Little Daffydowndilly 
and Other Stories— 
Hawthorne 

Story of Aladdin and of 
Ali Baba 

} Heroes from King Arthur 
Whittier’s Poems—Sel. 
Jackanapes 
The Child of 

De la Ramee 

Heroes of Asgard — Se- 
lections 

Stories of Robin Hood 
Poems Worth Know.ng— 
Book _II—Intermediate 
What Hap: ened at the 
Zoo, and Other Stories 
At the Back of the 
North Wind, Selection 
from—Macdonald 
Chinese Fables and Sto- 
ries 

Moni the Goat Boy 

In Nature's Fairyland 


‘SIXTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 

*109 Gifts of the Forest 
(Rubber, Cinchona, 
Resins, etc.) 

249 Flowers and Birds of 
Tilinois 

*298 Story of Leather 


of 


Urbino— 
*208 


*912 


+234 


Gcography 








#95 
*266 
*267 
*286 





*310 
*326 
Stori 
508 
5Os 

, 





*115 
II 

*168 Great 
lll 





"114 Great European Cities - 
I (London and Paris) 

» Great European Cities—- 
(Rome and Berlin) 


European Cities— 
(St. Petersburg and 
Constantinople) 


*246 What I Saw in Japan— 


Grittis 

*247 The Chinese and Their 
Country 

*285 Story of Panama and 
the Canal 

| *324 A Visit to Brazil 

| *325 A Visit to Hawaii 

| Agriculture 

*271 Simple Lessons in Ani- 
mal _ Husbandry — Book 
. (Horses and Cattle) 

*272 Simple Lessons in Ani- 
mal Husbandry — Book 


ai. (Sheep and Swine) 


History and Biography 





“43 Four Great Musicians 
*74 Four More Great Mu- 
sicians 
*116 Old English Heroes 
*117 Later English lleroes 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage 
187 Lives of Webster and 
| Clay 
1! Story of Napoleon 
1 Stories of Heroism 
1$ Story of Lefayette 
198 Story of Roger Williams 
Lewis and Clark Expe 


d.tion 
Story of William Tell 
Story of the Aeroplane 


Story of Belgium 
Story of Wheels 
Story of Slavery—Booker 


lr. Washington 
Story of Frances Willard 
Story of Harding 
es of the States 
Story of Florida 
Story of Georgia 
Story of Illinois 
Story of Indiana 
Story of Iowa 
Story of Kentucky 
Story of Michigan 
Story of Minnesota 





! 


123 


124 
125 


*147 








Story of Missouri 
Story of Nebraska 
Story of New Jersey 
Story of Ohio 
$} Story of Pennsylvania 
Story of Tennessee 
Story of Utah 
Story of West Virginia 
547 Story of Wisconsin 
Literature 
*10 Snow_ Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—Irv.ng 
*12 Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low-Irving 
*22 Rab and His Friends 
*24 Three Golden Apples— 
Hawthorne 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher 
—Hawthorne 
*26 The Minotaur-—Haw- 
thorne 
*118 A_ Tale of the White 
Hills and Other Stories 
—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant's Thanatopsis, | 
and Other Poems 
*120 Ten’ Selections from 
Longfellow—(Paul  Re- 
-eres Ride, The Skel- 
‘ton in Armor etc.) 
*121 Selections from Holmes 
(The Wonderful One 
Hoss Shay, Old Iron- 
sides, and Others) 
*122 The ied Piper of 
Hamelin—Browning 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s | Catas- 
trophe, Snowflakes — 
Hawthorne 
62 The Pygmies—Ilawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece— 
Hlawthorne 
*222 Kingsiey’s Greek Heroes— 
I (Story of Perseus) 
*223 


*295 


*328 


Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— 
II. (Story of Theseus) 
Tennyson's Poems—Sel. 
A_ Child's Dream of a 
Star, and Other Stories 
—Dickens [ings 
Responsive Bible Read- 
Pilgrim's Progress (Abr.) 
Story of Don Quixote 
Thrift_ Stories—Benjamin 
Franklin and Others 
Story of Little Nell 
(Cond. from Dickens) 


The Dragon's Teeth-— 
Hawthorne [ thorne 

The Gentle soy—Haw- 

Circe’s Palace—Haw- 
thorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 


*13 
*14 





*299 Story of Iron 


N PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y., 


*15 


The Courtship of Miles 
Standish—Longfellow 
Evangeline—Longfeliow 
Snowbound—Whittier 





*260 
*261 
*296 


*997 


*20 


The Great Stone 
Rill trom the 
Pump—Hawthorne 
Selections from Words- 
worth (Ode on Immor- 
tality, We Are Seven, 
To the Cuckoo, ete.) 

Selections from Shelley 
and Keats 

The Merchant of Venice— 
Selectious—Shakespeare 
Story of King Arthur, 
aus told by Tennyson 
The Without 


Face, 
Town 


a 


Valjean 
from the 
Sketch Book—Irving 
The Gray Champion— 
Hawthorne 
Poems of Thomas Moore 
Selected 
More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—Irving 
Lamb's Tales from Shakes- 
peare — Part - (Tem- 
pest, Merchant of Ven- 
ice, Macbeth) 
The Oregon Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 
Poems Worth Knowing 
sjook I1—Grammar 
of 


Adventures 
] of 
lysses—DPart 


Story of the Iliad (Con- 
densed) —Church 

Story of the Eneid 
(Condensed) —Church 

Story of Language and 
Literature 

sattle of Waterloo—Hugo 

Story of “The Talisman” 
(Cond, from Scott) 


Selections 


Adventures 


he Last of the Mohicans 

(Cond, from Cooper) 
Oliver Twist (Con- 

densed from Dickens) 


Selected Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—Longfellow 

Uncle Tom's Cabin 
(Cond, from Stowe) 

Story of David Coppertield 
(Cond. from Dickens) 


*307 The Chariot Race—Wal- 
lace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem 

*315 Story of Armenia 

*316 Lamb's Tales from 
Shakespeare — Part Hl — 
(Ilamlet, Midsummer 
Night's Dream) 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries 

“279 The True Story of the 


Man in the Moon 


EIGHTH YEAR 


ol | 


*18 
it | 


156 


*158 


169 
170 
215 
*221 


*236 


Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
Vision of Sir Launfal- 
Lowell { Burns 


Cotter’s Saturday Night— 
The Deserted Village— 
Goldsmith 
Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner—Coleridge 
Gray's Elegy and 
Poems 
Speeches of Lincoln 
Julius  Cwsar—Selections 
Shakes; eare 
IHlenry the VIII 
tions—Shakespeare 
Macbeth — Selections 
Shakespeare 
Scott's Lady of the Lake 
Canto 
Building of 
and Other 
Longfellow 
Hloratius, Ivry, 
mada—Macaulay 
Bunker Hill Address— 
Selections from Adams 
and Jefferson Oration— 


Webster 
Prisoner of Chillon and 
Poems- Byron 


Other 


Selec- 


the Ship 
Poems— 


The Ar- 


Other 
Scott's Lady of the Lake 
Canto 
Rheecus and Po- 

ems swe 
Edgar Allan Poe—Biog- 
raphy and Sel. Poems 
Washington's larewell 
Addresses and Tirst 
Inaugural 
Abram_ Joseph Ryan—Bi- 
ography and Sel, Poems 
Paul Hayne—LBiogra- 
phy and Selected Poems 
Life of Samuel Johnson 
—Macaulay 
Sir Roger de 
Papers—Addison 
Poems Worth Knowing- 
Book IV—Advanced 
Lay of the Last Minstrel 
—Introduction and Can- 
to I—Scott 

Landing of the Pilgrims 
(Oration) —Webster 
Wee Willie Winkie— 
Kipling 
owe’s 
Hawthorne 


Other 


Coverley 


_ 


Masquerade— 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for _All_ Grades 











Boyhood of 
Lincoln 
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POPULARITY 


If you would be popular, know music. At parties, social gath- 
erings, home entertainments, those who can play an instrument 
are the ones singled out to liven things up. Your musical knowl- 
edge will make you a central figure at any social function and 
give you the reputation of being a delightful host or hostess as 
well as a much sought after guest. In no quicker way can you 
surround yourself with a host of friends. 


If YOU enjoy music— 

If your nerves tingle when you hear the lively strains of a 
march as the band goes by— ‘ 

If you can whistle a tune or hum an air— 

If you can remember tunes— 

If the peal of the organ—or the thunderous crash of the or- 
chestra as it reaches its climaxes stirs your blood— 

If the old songs and melodies that you heard in childhood still 
have the power to move you— 

Then you may know that you have latent musical talent that 
needs only training and development to make you an accom- 
plished musician. 


MUSICIANS NOT “BORN” 


Do not for one moment think that you must be a musical gen- 
ius or unusually gifted in order to learn music, or that musicians 
are “born.” And don’t get the idea, either, that in order to make 
money out of music or give enjoyment to yourself and friends 
you must be a star in the musical firmament. 

No. Where there is one musician of world-wide note, there 
are thousands—yes, tens of thousands, who play well—well 
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enough to earn big money as teachers, concert players or play- 
ers in bands and orchestras. 

Of all the arts, music has the widest popular appeal. You hear 
orchestras, bands, singers, instrumental soloists everywhere—at 
dances, theaters, hotels, amusement parks, etc. Never before such 
a great demand for musicians as now. Play any instrument, the 
way is open to you for earning big money. A knowledge of music 
adds to one’s popularity and prestige, opens the way to travel op- 
portunities and is a source of never ending enjoyment to one’s self. 


MUSIC IN THE HOME 


Can a home be a real home without music? Oh, yes, of course— 
after afashion. But take a glimpse into the best homes through- 
out the length and breadth of our land and you are almost sure to 
find music in some form or another. It may be only a phonograph 
or a player piano, but, in its way, it is MUSIC. Could there be 
stronger proof that music has, indeed, an almost universal appeal? 

If parents only realized what an educational and cultural in- 
fluence music is in the rearing of children, they would eagerly 
seize the opportunity to have them study music. Some of the 
happiest homes are those in which all the members of the fam- 
ily are engaged in the study of music. It affords a common in- 
terest, draws the various members of the family together in 
closer companionship and provides one of the strongest safe- 
guards against outside influences that tend to break up and de- 
stroy the home circle. 

The University Extension Conservatory now places at your 
disposal the broad teaching experience of some of the greatest 
Master Musicians of both America and Europe—lessons that are 
no less than marvelous in their simplicity and thoroughness, 
leading you from the first rudiments of music to a complete 
mastery of your favorite instrument. Endorsed by Paderewski. 


SPECIAL TERMS AND SAMPLE LESSONS SENT TO TEACHERS 


A great many teachers in the public schools are in our classes. They 
like our way of teaching and make very rapid progress. Special terms 
are given to teachers. They are not required to report on any certain 
number of exams each month. This method of teaching is convenient 


for them. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 866 : 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. s 


Please send me catalog, FREE SAMPLE LESSONS and full information 
regarding course I have marked with an X below. 


(_] Piano, Course for Students [_] Violin _] Voice 
|] Piano, Normal Training (_] Mandolin (_] Public School Music 
Course for Teachers {_] Guitar _] Harmony 
(_] Cornet, Amateur C) Banjo, 5-String [] Choral Conducting 
L) Cornet, Professional C] Organ 
ABO. .cccccccccee 
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Let us give you full particulars of our offer to teachers. We will be 
glad to send sample lessons to you from the course which interests 
you most. 

Would you like to add music to your teaching equipment? Some 
teachers give music lessons after school hours and they have large 
classes in the summer. Our courses show how and what to teach. 
Make an examination of the actual lessons. It will not obligate you 
in any way. 

Careful training by Faculty in grading examinations makes the in- 
struction personal for each individual pupil. See for yourself what 
others have done. You can be sure of the same results. 

Cut the coupon now. Check a course and mail at once. 
rest to us. 


Leave the 


University Extension Conservatory 
Langley Ave. at 41st St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. 866 
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